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PREFACE. 

THIS  work  is  a  short  study  on  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  an  enquiry  into  the  power  of  Friendship  as  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  S.  Paul.  This  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
author's  point  of  departure  in  one  special  direction ;  he  has 
refrained  from  examining  the  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  In  fact,  when  so  many  writers  of 
repute,  for  example  Professor  Zahn,  accept  the  canonical 
Epistles  as  genuine,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
unhesitatingly  question  the  claim  of  any  of  the  Epistles  to 
a  rightful  place  in  the  New  Testament  canon.  The  author 
has  therefore  proceeded  on  orthodox  lines  and  accepted 
as  genuine  such  Epistles  as  2  Thessalonians,  i  and  2 
Timothy,  and  Titus. 

One  other  point  should  be  noticed.  The  South  Galatian 
theory  has  been  accepted  as  more  reasonable  than  that 
advocated  by  Lightfoot. 

The  quotations  are  made  from  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker,  of  Cambridge,  for  most  helpful  criticisms,  and  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Felkin,  Senior  Assistant  Master  of  University  College 
School,  London,  for  many  kind  suggestions  and  for  reading 
through  the  proofs. 

E.  B.  R. 
Advent  1912. 
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A.I). 

29.   Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
33.   Conversion  of  Saul. 
33-36.   Saul  spends  three  years  in  Damascus.     Visit  to  Arabia. 

36.   First  visit  to  Jerusalem   (Acts  926'30,  Gal.    I18-  19).      Vision  in 

the  Temple  (Acts  2217'21). 
36-43.  Retirement  to  Tarsus. 

44.  S.    Barnabas   sent   to   Antioch ;    journeys   to   Tarsus   to    fetch 

Saul. 

44-45.  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  teach  at  Antioch. 

45-46.  Church  at  Antioch  makes  a  collection  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 
46.    Private   visit   of    S.    Barnabas   and   Saul   to   Jerusalem    (Gal. 

21'10).     Return  to  Antioch. 
Relief  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii30,  I225). 
S.  Peter  at  Antioch  is  publicly  rebuked  by  Saul. 
47    (spring).  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  start  on  their  first  missionary  tour. 
S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  in  S.  Galatia. 

48.  Return  to  Antioch. 

49.  First  Apostolic  Council.     S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  in  Jerusalem. 
S.  Paul  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  at  Antioch. 
Second  missionary  tour.     S.  Paul  and  Silas  leave  Antioch. 

50.  S.  Paul  at  Athens  and  Corinth. 

50-52.  Corinth.      I  and  2  Thessalonians  written. 

52.   Return  to  Antioch.     Third  missionary  tour  begins. 
53-55.  S.  Paul  at  Ephesus. 

54  (late).   Flying  visit  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  21,  I214'21,  I31). 
First  lost  letter  to  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  59). 

55  (early).  Letter  from  Corinthians  to  S.  Paul  (l  Cor.  i615'18). 
(Easter),    l  Corinthians  written. 
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55-  Second  lost  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  ;8). 

Riot  at  Ephesus.     S.  Paul  and  companions  leave  for  Troas  and 

Macedonia. 

2  Corinthians  written,  probably  at  Thessalonica. 
56.   Corinth.     Three  months'  stay. 
Romans  written. 
(Easter).   Philippi  (Acts  2O1'6). 
(Pentecost).   S.  Paul  arrives  at  Jerusalem.     Arrest. 
56-58.  Imprisonment  at  Caesarea. 

58.   (late  summer).   Voyage  to  Rome  begins. 

(autumn).   Shipwreck. 
59    (spring).   Arrival  in  Rome. 
60-6 1.  Writes  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 

6 1.  Trial  begins.     Writes  Philippians. 

62.  Release  of  S.  Paul. 

First  journey  eastward.     Visits  Philippi  (?). 

63.  Visits  Crete,  Spain  (?),  Gaul  (?),  Macedonia. 
Writes  I  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Winters  at  Nicopolis(P). 

64.  Second  journey  eastward.     Arrest  at  Troas. 
Second  imprisonment  in  Rome. 

Writes  2  Timothy. 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Paul. 
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AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

A.D. 

29.   Pentecost. 

Barnabas,  Mnason,  Judas  Barsabbas,  Silas,  Andronicus,  Junias, 

and  Mark  already  Christians. 
31  (?).   S.  Barnabas  sells  his  estate. 
33.   Saul  present  at  Stephen's  martyrdom. 

Great  persecution  of  Christians.     Philip  in  Samaria. 
Conversion  of  Saul.     Meets  Ananias  of  Damascus. 
33-36.   Saul  in  Damascus.     Short  visit  to  Arabia. 
36.   Flight  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem. 

S.  Barnabas  welcomes  Saul  and  introduces  him  to  S.  Peter  and 

S.  James  (Acts  Q28'30). 

S.  Peter  entertains  Saul  for  fifteen  days  (Gal.  2218- 19). 
Attempt  on  Saul's  life.     Vision  in  the  Temple  (Acts  2217-21). 
Saul  leaves  Jerusalem  for  Tarsus. 
36-43.   Saul  in  Tarsus.     Preaches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
S.  Peter  visits  Caesarea. 
Men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  including  probably  Mnason,  Lucius 

of  Cyrene,  and  Symeon  Niger,  preach  to  Greeks  at  Antioch. 
S.    Barnabas   sent    to   Antioch    by   the  Apostles ;   journeys  to 

Tarsus  to  fetch  Saul. 
44-45.   S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  teach  at  Antioch. 

Simon  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Manaen,  Luke,  and  Titus  at 

Antioch. 

Imprisonment  and  flight  of  S.  Peter. 

45-46.  Church  at  Antioch  makes  a  collection  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 
46.   S.   Barnabas,    Saul,  and   Titus  make   a  short  private   visit  to 

Jerusalem  (Gal.  21'10). 
On  their  return  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  take  relief  to  Jerusalem. 
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46.  They  return  to  Antioch,  bringing  back  John  Mark. 

S.  Peter  visits  Antioch.     Quarrel  with  Saul. 
47    (spring).   First  missionary  journey  begins. 
S.  Barnabas,  Saul,  and  Mark  in  Cyprus. 
S.   Paul  and  his  company  arrive  at  Pamphylia.     Mark  departs 

for  Jerusalem. 

S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  preach  in  S.  Galatia. 
Antioch.     Turning  to  the  heathen. 

Iconium.     Story  of  Thecla.     Onesiphorus  converted  (?).    ' 
Lystra.     Conversion  of  Lois,  Eunice,  and  Timothy. 
Derbe.     Conversion  of  Gaius  (?). 

48.  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  return  to  Antioch. 
Disputes  about  circumcision. 

49.  First  Apostolic  Council.     S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  in  Jerusalem. 
Return  to  Antioch  with  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas. 

S.  Paul  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Quarrel  between  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas. 
S.  Paul  and  Silas  start  on  a  missionary  tour.  S.  Barnabas  and 

S.  Mark  in  Cyprus. 

S.  Paul  and  Silas  visit  Cilicia  and  Galatia. 
Timothy  set  apart  for  the  mission  at  Lystra. 

50.  S.  Paul's  vision  at  Troas.     S.  Luke  joins  the  party. 

Philippi.     Conversion   of  Lydia  and  probably  also  of  Euodia, , 

Syntyche,  Epaphroditus,  and  Clement. 
Thessalonica.     Conversion  of  Gaius,  Secundus,  and  Demas  (?). 

Flight  of  S.  Paul  and  Silas.     Timothy  left  behind. 
Bercea.     Conversion  of  Sopater  and  Lucius  (?). 
Timothy  rejoins  party. 

Flight  of  S.  Paul.     Timothy  and  Silas  left  behind. 
Athens.     S.  Paul  alone  in  city.     Conversion  of  Dionysius  and 
Damaris. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  Timothy  and  Silas  for  Thessa 
lonica  and  Philippi  respectively  (?). 
50-52.   S.  Paul  at  Corinth.     Meets  Aquila  and  Prisca. 
Silas  and  Timothy  rejoin  Apostle. 

S.  Paul  writes  i  and  2  Thessalonians.     Departure  of  Silas. 
Conversion  of  Crispus,  Stephanas  and  his  household,  Sosthenes, 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  Erastus,  Gaius,  Tertius,  Quartus,  the 
household  of  Chloe. 
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50-52.  Churches  founded  around  Corinth.     Conversion  of  Phoebe  of 
Cenchreae. 

52.  S.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Prisca  and  Aquila,  leaves  for  Ephesus. 
Prisca  and  Aquila  remain  at  Ephesus. 

S.  Paul  leaves  for  Jerusalem.     Apollos  comes  to  Ephesus. 

S.  Paul  at  Caesarea.     Meets  Philip. 

Return  to  Antioch. 

Third  missionary  tour  begins.     Visits  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

Apollos  leaves  Ephesus  for  Corinth. 

53.  S.  Paul  arrives  at  Ephesus.     Prisca,  Aquila,  Timothy,  and  Titus 

in  the  city. 

Onesiphorus  visits  S.  Paul  and  relieves  his  wants. 
Conversion  of  Epaphras,  Philemon. 

54  (late).   Flying  visit  of  Apostle  to  Corinth. 

Apollos,  Erastus,  and  Sosthenes  in  Ephesus ;   also  Gaius  and 

Aristarchus. 
Writes   first   lost  letter  to  Corinthians  and  sends  it   probably 

by  the  hand  of  Titus. 
Timothy  and  Erastus  sent  to  Macedonia. 

55.  Arrival  of  members  of  Chloe's  household  from  Corinth. 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  bring  a  Corinthian  letter 

to  S.  Paul. 

55  (Easter).    I  Corinthians  written  and  sent  by  hands  of  Stephanas, 

Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus. 
Timothy  joins  Titus  in  Corinth  and  leaves  for  Ephesus.     Erastus 

in  Corinth. 

S.  Paul  writes  a  second  lost  letter  to  Corinthians.    Sent  by  Titus. 
Riot  at  Ephesus.     Prisca  and  Aquila  leave  for  Rome. 
S.    Paul,  Timothy,   Aristarchus,  and  others  leave  Ephesus  for 

Troas. 

Arrival  in  Macedonia. 

S.  Paul  meets  Titus  in  Macedonia,  probably  at  Thessalonica. 
Writes  2  Corinthians  and  sends  it  by  Titus,  Aristarchus,  and 

Trophimus. 

56.  S.  Paul,  Timothy,  and  friends  reach  Corinth.    Three  months'  stay. 
Gaius  entertains  S.  Paul. 

Lucius,  Jason,  Sosipater,  Aristarchus,  and  Secundus,  all  of 
Macedonia,  with  S.  Paul.  Also  Tychicus,  Trophimus,  Gaius 
of  Derbe,  Tertius,  Quartus,  and  Erastus. 
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56.   Phoebe    of   Cenchreae    leaves    Corinth    for    Ephesus    carrying 

S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Following  Christians  in  Rome  :   Prisca  and  Aquila,  Epgenetus, 

Mary,  Andronicus  and  Junias,  Ampliatus,  Urbanus,  Stachys, 

Apelles,  Herodion,  members  of  the  households  of  Aristobulus 

and  Narcissus,  Tryphsena,  Tryphosa,  Persis,   Rufus  and  his 

mother,   Asyncritus,    Phlegon,    Hermes,    Patrobas,    Hermas, 

Philologus,  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  Olympas. 
S.  Paul,  S.  Luke,  and  Sopater  leave  Corinth  by  overland  route. 

Aristarchus,  Secundus,  Gaius  of  Derbe,  Timothy,  Trophimus, 

and  Tychicus  leave  Corinth  by  sea. 
56    (Easter).   S.  Paul  and  his  party  at  Philippi. 

Troas.       Reunion    of   whole    party.      Accident    to    Eutychus. 

Sopater  remains  behind. 
Miletus.     Meets  Ephesian  elders. 

Caesarea.     S.  Paul,  S.  Luke,  and  Trophimus  meet  Philip. 
Lodges  with  Mnason  in  a  village  between  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem. 
S.  Paul  and  party  reach  Jerusalem. 

Riot  in  Jerusalem.     S.  Paul  arrested  and  sent  to  Caesarea. 
56-58.   Imprisonment  in  Caesarea.     Aristarchus  and   S.    Luke  in  the 

city. 
58    (late  summer).  Voyage  to  Rome.    S.  Luke  and  Aristarchus  with 

S.  Paul. 

(autumn).  Shipwreck. 
59.  Arrival  in  Rome. 

S.  Paul  appeals  to  Jews.     Conversion  of  Jesus  Justus  (?). 
Timothy,  Tychicus,  Mark,  Demas  in  Rome. 
60-6 1.  Conversion  of  Onesimus.     Arrival  of  Epaphras.     Archippus  at 

Colossae. 
S.  Paul  writes  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon.     Tychicus 

leaves  for  Colossae  with  the  letters. 
Onesimus  returns  to  Colossae. 

61.  Trial  begins.    Epaphroditus  arrives  from  Philippi ;  also  Clement 

later. 
S.  Paul  writes  Philippians  and  sends  it  by  Epaphroditus. 

62.  Release  of  S.  Paul. 

Timothy  departs  for  Philippi  and  Ephesus  (?). 

Prisca,  Aquila,  and  Mark  leave  for  the  East. 

S.  Paul  winters  at  Philippi  (?).     Timothy  at  Ephesus. 
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63.  S.    Paul   visits  Crete,    Spain  (?),    Gaul(?),    Macedonia.      Titus 

in  Crete. 

Writes  I  Timothy  and  Titus. 
Zenas  and   Apollos   leave   S.    Paul,   probably  for   Alexandria, 

carrying  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Artemas  probably  sent  to  Crete, 
(winter).  S.  Paul  at  Nicopolis  (?).  Titus  joins  him  (?). 

64.  (spring).  S.  Paul  visits  Ephesus. 

Tearful  parting  from  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i4),  who  leaves  for  Lystra. 
S.  Paul  at  Corinth.     Erastus  remains  there. 

Miletus.     Trophimus  left  behind  sick. 
Troas.     S.  Paul  lodges  with  Carpus. 

Arrest  at  Troas.     Opposition  of  Alexander  the  coppersmith. 
S.  Paul  once  again  a  prisoner  in  Rome. 
S.  Luke,  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia  in  Rome.    Titus, 

Crescens,  and  Tychicus  join  the  Apostle. 
Demas,  Phygelus,  and  Hermogenes  desert  the  Apostle  and  return 

home. 

Onesiphorus  arrives  in  Rome  and  dies  there. 
Tychicus  sent  to  Ephesus,  Crescens  to  Gaul,  Titus  to  Dalmatia 
S.  Paul  writes  2  Timothy. 
Timothy  and  Mark  leave  the  East  for  Rome. 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Paul. 
Timothy  imprisoned  but  set  at  liberty  (Heb.  I323). 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHURCH. 


RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS. 


1.  Hebrew-speaking 

Jews. 

2.  Proselytes.* 

3.  Greek  -  speaking 

Jews    or    Hel 
lenists. 


4.  The  Greeks  or 
Gentiles,  or 
God-fearers. 


IN  THE  ACTS. 

Christianity     at     first 
essentially  Jewish. 


.Hellenists  received  on 
an  equality  with 
Hebrews  by  the 
appointment  of  the 
"Seven." 

Special  case  of  ad 
mission  of  Cornelius. 

General  admission  in 
Antioch  of  Syria. 
Approved  by  S. 
Barnabas. 

Gentile  Christianity 
formally  begins  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia. 


STAGES  IN  S.  PAUL'S  WORK. 


Preaches   to   Jews  in 
Damascus. 


Argues  with  Hellenists 
on  first  visit  to  Jeru 
salem. 


Preaches  to  and 
teaches  Gentiles  in 
Antioch. 


S.  Paul  and  S.  Barna 
bas  formally  sepa 
rate  Gentiles  from 
synagogue. 


*The  theory  that  the  Jews  recognised  two  sorts  of  proselytes — those  "of 
the  gate"  and  those  "  of  righteousness,"  of  whom  the  former  stood  in  a 
less  close  relation  to  the  Jews  than  the  latter  and  were  known  as  "  God- 
fearers  " — has  been  abandoned  by  Schtirer.  The  theory  he  now  supports 
is  that  the  term  "  proselyte  of  the  gate  "  is  a  purely  mediaeval  one  of  which 
the  meaning  is  doubtful,  but  probably  is  "Gentiles  living  among  Jews,"  and 
that  God-fearers  were  not  proselytes  at  all. 

(See  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  pp.  37  set/.) 


CHAPTER    I. 
S.    LUKE'S   DRAMATIC   ART. 

THE  COMING   OF   SAUL. 

THE  life  of  S.  Paul  is  a  record  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  as  marked  by  its  progressive  steps 
along  the  road  of  freedom — a  process  by  which 
Christianity  was  saved  from  being  a  national  religion 
and  became  a  universal  religion.  The  progress  of 
Christianity  was  both  real  and  stable,  and  in  it  we 
perceive  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  law  of  evolution 
by  which  the  religion  of  a  Crucified  Messiah  developed 
from  its  small  beginnings  in  the  world  of  Judaism, 
through  successive  stages  of  growth,  till  it  culminated 
in  its  present  position  as  the  one  religion  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  evolutionary  develop 
ment  S.  Paul  was  the  prime  agent ;  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  growth,  marked  by  the  presentation  of  Chris 
tianity  as  the  universal  religion  first  to  the  Jew, 
whether  Hebrew-speaking  or  Greek-speaking,  then 
to  the  Gentile,  whether  Greek  or  heathen,  he  bore  a 
part.  The  leader  and  the  great  protagonist  of  this 
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progressive  movement  he  undoubtedly  was  ;  but  yet 
he  did  not  work  alone.  No  man,  not  even  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  could  have  fought  for  the 
universalisation  of  Christianity  single-handed.  He 
served,  initially,  an  apprenticeship  of  many  years  ; 
and  even  when  circumstances  forced  him  to  become 
leader  in  the  fight  for  Christian  liberty,  he  was  con 
strained,  for  the  success  of  the  movement,  to  rely  on 
the  work  of  lieutenants  as  devoted  to  the  cause  and 
as  enthusiastic  as  himself.  We  desire  to  estimate 
the  part  played  by  these  lieutenants  of  S.  Paul ;  we 
desire  to  evaluate  the  power  of  friendship  as  a  force 
in  the  life  of  S.  Paul. 

Such  an  estimate  proves  to  be  of  more  than  bio 
graphical  interest.  Historically  considered,  it  throws 
some  light  on  many  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  Apostle's  life,  such  as  the  date  of  the  Galatian 
Epistle  and  the  complicated  puzzles  in  the  Corinthian 
Epistles.  The  basis  for  such  an  argument  may  be 
fixed  at  that  period  in  S.  Paul's  life  when,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  organisation  in  regard 
to  his  companions,  he  showed  his  realisation  of  a 
great  responsibility.  This  period,  which  marked  a 
critical  stage  in  the  Apostle's  career  as  an  active 
missionary,  was  the  call  of  Timothy.  Before  the 
adhesion  of  his  destined  successor,  that  is,  before  the 
formation  of  his  own  body  of  disciples,  S.  Paul  was 
a  subordinate,  dependent  on  his  own  powers  and 
resources  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  undertaking ;  of 
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his  companions,  S.  Barnabas  was  his  superior  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jerusalem  officials,  John  Mark  was 
opposed  to  his  views,  and  Silas  was  a  prophet  and 
the  official  delegate  of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  But 
after  the  call  of  Timothy,  we  find  S.  Paul  gathering 
around  him  a  band  of  fellow-helpers  of  whom 
Timothy  was  the  first  and  the  chief.  Henceforth, 
it  is  through  these  that  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
different  churches  scattered  throughout  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  names 
are  connected  with  the  different  epistles  he  writes  ; 
they  serve  him  as  messengers  or  as  amanuenses, 
and  are  his  trusted  lieutenants  ;  they  are  invested 
with  Apostolic  powers,  and  are  empowered  to  act  in 
his  name,  to  rebuke,  to  exhort,  to  punish,  to  ordain  ; 
they  report  on  the  condition  of  the  churches,  and  are 
the  links  which  bind  the  several  churches  to  each 
other  and  to  S.  Paul. 

No  study,  therefore,  of  the  life  of  S.  Paul  should 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  lives  and  influence 
of  his  companions.  S.  Paul  was  the  central  figure  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  the  greater  light  in  the  firmament ; 
but  his  companions,  the  lesser  lights,  were  essential 
to  his  success. 

We  begin  our  study,  as  did  S.  Luke,  with  the  fare 
well  words  of  our  Risen  Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  the  close  of  the  great  Forty  Days,*  when  He 

*  Acts    Is.     In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas   (A.D.    70-80)   the  interval 
between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  is  fixed  as  either  one  day  or 
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rebuked  the  unhealthy  curiosity  of  the  Eleven  Apostles 
in  their  speculations  on  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Empire  of  Israel,  and  imposed  on  them  His  final 
injunction  that  they  were  to  be  His  witnesses  in 
building  up  the  new  Israel  of  God.  They  were  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  (Mt.  2819  [Mk. 
i615],  Lk.  2447),  beginning  in  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  to  wait  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then 
they  were  to  be  His  witnesses  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria  but  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  (Acts  I8).  Their  mission  was  to 
be  a  universal  mission  and  Christianity  a  universal 
religion.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  our  Lord's 
command,  the  Apostles  remained  in  Jerusalem.  With 
them  there  was  a  "  multitude  of  persons,"  about  I  20 
brethren  in  all ;  and  amongst  these,  we  may  surmise, 
were  some  of  the  future  companions  of  S.  Paul — 
S.  Barnabas,*  Andronicus  and  Junias  "  who  were  in 
Christ  before  "  him,  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas,  and 
John  Mark  the  cousin  of  Barnabas.  On  all  of  these 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost 
inaugurated  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  disciples. 

The  campaign  was  started  by  S.  Peter  who,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  coining  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  to 
the  Jews,  the  men  of  Israel.  His  converts,  however, 

eight  days.  "For  which  cause  we  observe  the  eighth  day  with  glad 
ness,  in  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  having  manifested 
Himself  to  His  disciples  He  ascended  into  heaven  "  (§  15). 

*  Eusebius,  H.E.  i.  12,  reckons  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples. 
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were  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  then  dwelling  perman 
ently  *   in   the   Holy    City   (Acts    25),   and   by   their 
introduction  into  the  community  a  new  age  began  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  Jewish  race,  for  when 
those  who  were   pricked   in   their  heart  asked   what 
they  should  do,  S.  Peter  exhorted  them  to  repent  and 
be  baptised,  adding  "  For  to  you  is  the  promise,  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call  unto  him."      It 
is  a  question  whether  S.  Peter  was  already  conscious 
of  a   great   universal   religion,   irrespective   of  creed, 
race,  and  country,  or  expected  the  new  movement  to 
include  only  Jews  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  in  the  lands  beyond.     Knowing  how, 
in   later  years,  it  was   only   under   a   special   Divine 
guidance  that  he  could  admit  even  one  God-fearer 
into  the  body  of  believers,  we  shall  probably  conclude 
that   to    S.   Peter,   Christianity  was  a    movement   of 
orthodox  Judaism,  which  would  draw  in  only  Jews 
scattered  over  the  world.      As  Dr.  Hort  has  pointed 
out,  "  The  exhortation  is  not  '  Come  out  of  Israel,' 
as    though    the   people   or   the   city   had   become  an 
obsolete  or  an  evil  thing.     '  Save  yourselves,'  S.  Peter 
says,  *  from  this  crooked  generation,'  that  is,  from  the 
present  unworthy  representatives  of  Israel  ;  the  phrase 

*  The  Greek  KaroiKovvTes  implies  this.  They  were  not  temporarily 
there.  See  Knowling  on  the  Acts,  and  cf.  Chrysostom's  remarks  on 
Acts  26,  "The  fact  of  their  dwelling  there  was  a  sign  of  piety:  that, 
being  of  so  many  nations,  they  should  have  left  country  and  home  and 
relations  and  be  abiding  there." 
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being  taken  from  the  description  of  the  rebellious 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  partially  used  also  by  our 
Lord  Himself."  *  The  same  limitation  does  not  meet 
us  in  the  Apostle's  address  in  Solomon's  porch  when, 
calling  his  listeners  "  men  of  Israel,"  he  said,  "  Unto 
you  first  God,  having  raised  up  his  Servant,  sent  Him 
to  bless  you."  The  blessing  was  first  to  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem,  then  to  Gentiles.  It  was  a  blessing 
wider  indeed  than  before  but  appearing  in  "  the  form 
of  insistence  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Jew."  t 

Thus  the  converts  were  converts  to  a  reformation 
movement  amongst  orthodox  Jews.J  In  orthodoxy 
lay  its  strength,  at  least  initially.  Hence  the  large 
number  of  conversions  (3000,  Acts  241 ;  5000,  Acts  44), 
hence  the  peace  in  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  hence  the 
evident  popularity  of  the  reformers  (Acts  247,  421,  513). 
The  days  that  followed  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  were 
a  golden  age.  The  multitude  of  them  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and  their  lives  were 
governed  by  their  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy 
return  ;  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  very  scrupulous 
observance  of  their  religious  duties  ;  they  frequented 
the  Temple  and  were  constantly  in  Solomon's  porch  ; 

*  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity r,  pp.  41  and  42. 
t  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  p.  60. 

\  All  Jews  believed  in  a  Messiah.  The  Christians  went  further  and 
identified  the  Messiah  with  Jesus,  an  identification  which,  though 
unacknowledged  by  the  Jews,  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  only  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  which  did  not  prevent  Christians  from  remain 
ing  within  the  Jewish  Church. 
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they  successfully  aimed  at  being  more  Jewish  than 
the  Jews."""  To  the  teaching  and  services  of  the 
Temple  they  added  further  instruction  and  further 
prayers  of  a  distinctly  Christian  character  ;  they  prac 
tised  "  the  breaking  of  the  bread,"  a  feast  at  which  the 
Lord's  death  was  commemorated.!  A  new  spirit  of 
fellowship  prevailed  amongst  them  ;  the  rich  looked 
after  the  poor  and  contributed  to  their  support.  Pro 
perty,  as  such,  had  no  intrinsic  value  in  their  eyes, 
while  those  who  had  lands  sold  them  for  the  common 
good.  The  sale  was  a  voluntary  act,  in  which  we 
trace  nothing  of  the  modern  idea  of  communism,  for 
even  after  the  sale  of  goods,  the  proceeds  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  owner  (Acts  54)  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  "  There  was  no  merging  of  all  private  pos 
sessions  in  a  common  stock,  but  a  voluntary  and 
variable  contribution  on  a  large  scale.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Ecclesia  was  a  society  in  which  neither  the 
community  was  lost  in  the  individuals,  nor  the  indi 
viduals  in  the  community.  The  community  was  set 
high  above  all,  while  the  service  and  help  to  be 
rendered  to  the  community  remained  a  matter  of 
individual  conscience  and  free  bounty."  { 

THE  COMING  OF  BARNABAS. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
Joseph   Barnabas.      The  manner  of  his  introduction 

*  Cf.  Mt.  520.  t  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  ii.  279  seq. 

JHort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  48. 
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in  the  Acts  deserves  notice.  "  And  Joseph,  who 
by  the  apostles  was  surnamed  Barnabas  (which  is, 
being  interpreted,  Son  of  exhortation),  a  Levite,  a 
man  of  Cyprus  by  race,  having  a  field,  sold  it,  and 
brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet." 
With  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  duty  of  ad 
ministering  the  funds  seems  to  become  part  of  the 
Apostles'  duty  (cf.  Acts  245).  "  It  does  not  seem 
unlikely  that  this  important  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecclesia  was  taken  at  Barnabas's  suggestion."* 

The  appearance  of  S.  Barnabas  on  the  scene  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  only  an  incident  in  Apostolic  history. 
Its  importance  is  much  more  than  immediate  and  has 
a  bearing  on  the  course  of  future  history.  To  esti 
mate  the  incident  at  its  real  importance,  we  must 
consider  S.  Luke's  method  as  a  historian.  Now  one 
of  his  characteristics  is  his  conception  of  the  dramatic 
duty  of  the  historian,  and  any  little  circumstance  or 
incident  mentioned  by  him  is  not  to  be  considered 
accidental.  Each  has  its  definite  purpose.  In  the 
present  instance  the  coming  of  S.  Barnabas  and  his 
share  in  the  question  of  relief  are  part  of  S.  Luke's 
scheme,  and  we  may  see  in  their  mention  a  prepar 
ation  for  the  coming  of  Saul.  It  was  on  the  question 
of  relief  that  internal  dissension  soon  manifested  itself 
in  the  early  Christian  community  ;  this  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Seven,  the  last  to  the  coming  of 
Saul.  The  Acts  is  not  an  account  of  the  work  of 

*  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  47. 
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some  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  but  is  essentially 
a  biography  of  S.  Paul.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  earlier  chapters  are  not  to  be  treated  as  inde 
pendent  narratives  of  the  Acts  of  S.  Peter,  or  of 
S.  Stephen,  or  of  Philip,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the 
coming  of  Saul,  and  to  the  life,  work,  and  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ;  they  are  an  anticipation 
of  Saul.* 

We  may  therefore  see  in  the  mention  of  S.  Bar 
nabas  an  artistic  touch  by  a  historian  of  the  first 
class.*  His  appearance  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  important  developments.  We  read  of  continual 
successes  following  his  self-denial.  Multitudes  from 
the  cities  round  about  Jerusalem  were  drawn  towards 

*  Other  instances  are  the  mention  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  534,  cf.  223), 
Philip  (Acts  66  and  8,  cf.  2i8),  and,  of  course,  S.  Peter.  Of 
localities  we  have  instances  in  the  stages  of  the  evangelisation  of 
the  Roman  world  (cf.  Acts  I8  with  418,  516>28,  931,  etc.)  in  the  mention 
of  Antioch  (Acts  68,  cf.  u1*28)  and  of  Rome  (Acts  i82,  19",  cf.  23", 
28"). 

This  suggestion  may  probably  explain  the  close  parallelism  between 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  (see  Rackham's  Acts,  pp.  xlvii-1,  and  Stanton,  The 
Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  pp.  249,  250).  S.  Luke  seems  to 
have  chosen  those  incidents  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter  which  bear  a  close  re 
semblance  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  S.  Paul  ;  he  has  omitted  all  detailed 
reference  to  the  acts  of  the  other  Apostles  (except  cursory  references  to 
S.  John  and  S.  James)  because  the  issues  raised  by  the  preaching  and 
acts  of  S.  Peter  set  off  very  effectively  the  issues  raised  by  the  preaching 
and  acts  of  S.  Paul.  So  also  he  has  given  us  some  account  of  Stephen 
and  Philip ;  not  of  the  other  five  '  deacons,'  because  they  specially 
were  concerned  with  the  after-history  of  S.  Paul.  The  other  Apostles 
and  '  Deacons '  were  not  inactive  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Acts  ; 
they  were  probably  quite  as  active  as  those  specifically  mentioned.  The 
prominence  given  to  certain  men  may  have  been  due  to  their  connection 
with  S.  Paul. 
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the  new  movement  (Acts  516).  Such  opposition  and 
persecution  as  existed,  came  only  from  the  official 
classes  who  were  moved  with  jealousy  (Acts  41"5,  517). 
They  imprisoned  and  treated  dishonourably  the  ac 
knowledged  leaders  of  the  reform  movement,  but  the 
persecution  was  of  a  lenient  nature,  and  for  this 
leniency,  as  the  historian  specially  tells  us,  Gamaliel 
was  responsible. 

The  Church  was,  however,  too  long  delaying  the 
carrying  out  of  our  Lord's  command  to  preach  a 
universal  Gospel  (A.D.  29-33).  There  was  danger 
lest  the  stream  of  Christianity  might  lose  itself  in  the 
stagnant  waters  of  Judaism.  But  a  fresh  impetus  was 
soon  to  drive  it  forward  until  it  became  the  River  of 
Life.  This  impetus  was  to  come  from  the  friend  of 
S.  Barnabas  and  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel.  How  dra 
matic  are  the  historian's  touches  !  The  advent  of 
S.  Barnabas  was  the  prelude  to  a  system  of  adminis 
trative  relief;  the  advent  of  Gamaliel  was  the  prelude 
to  a  persecution  ;  and  it  was  a  question  of  relief  which 
led  to  the  great  persecution  of  the  Church.  The  way 
was  being  prepared  for  Saul.  The  coming  of  Saul 
was  inevitable  after  the  successive  introduction  of 
Barnabas  and  Gamaliel  and  Stephen,  concurrently 
with  persecutions  and  disputes  in  the  synagogues 
of  those  from  Hellenist  lands,  such  as  his  native 
Cilicia. 
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THE  ADVENT   OF   SAUL. 

The  task  of  administering  relief  accepted   by  the 
Apostles  was  bound  to   prove  burdensome.      It  was 
not  their  first  duty  ;  the  command   of  our  Lord  was 
that  they  should  be  His  witnesses,  not  His  almoners. 
Any   effort   to    become   efficient   poor-law   guardians 
would   entail   a   corresponding   failure   in   their   chief 
duty  of  witnessing  to  Christ's   Resurrection   and   of 
ministering  to   His  Word.      So  the  event  proved,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Christian    society   brought  in   its 
train  a  social  difficulty.     In  the  Christian  community 
were  to  be  found   not  only   Hebrew-speaking  Jews, 
but   also    Greek-speaking   Jews,   or    Hellenists ;    and 
within   four  years  of  our  Lord's  Ascension   (A.D.  33) 
the    Hellenists   complained    that   their   widows   were 
neglected   in  the  daily  ministration.      The  Twelve  at 
once  recognised   that   in   accepting  the   duty   of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  they  had   exceeded  their  powers. 
They  became  conscious  that  they  could  not  forsake 
the  Word  of  God  and  serve  tables.      They,  therefore, 
called   upon   the   people   to   provide   seven   men  "  of 
good   report,  full   of  the   Spirit  and   of  wisdom  "   to 
administer   the    charity.      The    Seven    chosen    were 
probably  all  Hellenists,  and  their  duty  was   probably 
to  watch  over  and  relieve  the  needs  of  the  Hellenist 
widows.* 

The    importance    of   this    new   appointment   was 

*Hort,  Christian  Ecchsia,  p.  51. 
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two-fold.  First  and  foremost,  it  recognised  the  divine 
nature  of  the  ministry  which  attaches  to  the  work  of 
financial  administration,  and  that  the  business  of 
God,  demanding  the  best  business  men  and  the  best 
business  methods,  could  not  be  efficiently  performed 
except  by  men  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Secondly,  it  marked  a  forward  step  in  the  slow 
advance  towards  the  universalisation  of  the  Church, 
for  Hellenists  were  thereby  officially  recognised  as 
holders  of  authority  on  an  equality  with  Hebrews. 

The  appointment  of  the  Seven,  however,  was  a 
temporary  expedient,  limited  in  scope,  confined 
probably  to  one  function,  namely,  the  relief  of  the 
Hellenist  widows.  When  once  the  distinction  between 
Hebrew-speaking  and  Greek-speaking  Jews  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  need  for  a  separate 
organisation  in  all  probability  ceased  to  be  necessary. 
Twelve  years  hence  (A.D.  45)  we  read  not  of  the 
'  Seven'  but  of  the  'Elders'  (Acts  I  I30),  who  ad 
ministered  charity  to  all  the  poor  of  Jerusalem. 

The  social  dispute  was  a  forewarning  of  more 
serious  trouble.  Stephen  was  a  Hellenist,  a  man  of 
liberal  views,  unfettered  by  the  rigid  bonds  of  Jewish 
exclusiveness,  and  with  a  far-reaching  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  faith.  A  philosophic 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  as  understood  by  the 
Hellenists,  led  him  to  recognise  that  the  new 
movement,  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  play  a 
leading  part,  was  capable  of  further  extension.  His 
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enthusiasm  would  not  allow  him  to  confine  himself 
absolutely  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  nationalisation  of  Christianity  was 
opened  up  when  he  began  to  dispute  with  other 
Hellenists,  members  of  the  synagogues  frequented  by 
freedmen  of  Rome,  and  men  from  Cyrene,  Alexandria, 
Cilicia,  and  Asia,  amongst  them  Saul.  The  subjects 
of  dispute  were  the  Temple  and  the  Law,  their 
supremacy  and  their  authority.  The  people  were 
stirred  up  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  dispute,  and 
mob-law  prevailed.  S.  Stephen  was  stoned  as  a 
blasphemer,  and  Saul  consented  to  his  death.  As 
an  aider  and  abettor,  if  not  in  actual  deed,  Saul  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  S.  Stephen. 

Stephen  seems  to  have  preached  to  some  extent 
abrogation  of  the  Law,  and  to  have  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  Temple  by  appealing  to  history  inter 
preted  in  the  light  of  Christ's  own  Life  and  Example. 
His  appeal  was  the  appeal  of  a  prophet.  It  was  not 
only  the  Law  or  the  Temple  that  Stephen  seems  to 
have  attacked,  but  also  those  officials  connected  with 
them,  who  violated  the  Law,  dishonoured  the  Temple, 
and  rejected  the  Messiah.  S.  Stephen's  defence  was 
heard  by  Saul,  who,  himself  a  Hellenist,  saw  that,  if 
Judaism  was  to  prevail  against  the  attacks  made  on 
it  by  men  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  monotheism  of  the  Hellenists,  no  quarter 
should  be  given  in  a  conflict.  The  impending  struggle 
would  mean  mastery  or  extinction.  The  weapon 
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Saul  and  his  fellows  chose  was  that  of  persecution, 
and  now  Christianity  began  to  be  treated  as  heretical. 
The  immediate  result  was  the  scattering  of  the 
Church,  but,  through  dispersion,  the  seed  was  sown 
in  Judaea,  Samaria,  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Cyprus. 
The  new  Christian  Dispersion  was  leavening  the 
ancient  Jewish  Dispersion,  and  old  prejudices  gave 
way  in  consequence.  Philip,  one  of  the  Seven, 
evangelised  Samaria  and  thereby  took  the  first 
definite  step  in  saving  Christianity  from  becoming  a 
merely  national  religion.  A  step  of  greater  moment, 
however,  was  taken  by  S.  Peter  when  he,  in  the 
presence  of  six  brethren  as  witnesses  (amongst  whom 
we  may  probably  reckon  John  Mark),  proclaimed  to 
Cornelius  at  Caesarea  that  "  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  acceptable 
to  him"  (Acts  io35). 

The  importance  of  Philip's  work  has  been  over 
estimated.  The  Samaritans,  though  they  were  Israel- 
itish  in  their  religion,  accepted  circumcision,  kept  the 
Sabbath,  worshipped  Jehovah,  and  observed  the  Jewish 
feasts,  yet  differed  from  the  strict  Jews  in  accepting 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  favouring  Gerizim  instead  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  Holy  City.  Though  hated  by  the 
Jews,  the  Samaritans  were  not  treated  as  outcasts 
or  branded  as  being  akin  to  Gentiles.  Rabbinic 
regulations  favoured  them,  and  their  membership  in 
the  family  of  Israel  was  recognised  as  possible  ;  even 
social  intercourse  with  them  was  pronounced  quite 
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legitimate.*  Thus  while  Philip's  evangelistic  work 
in  Samaria  marked  an  advance  upon  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  to  say  that  Philip  was  "the  precursor  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  missionary  zeal,  and 
particularly  in  opening  the  door  of  the  Church's 
fellowship  to  non-Jewish  believers  "  f  is  saying  more 
than  history  warrants.  There  was  no  outcry  in 
Jerusalem  such  as  was  raised  over  S.  Peter's  social 
intercourse  with  Cornelius,  a  God-fearer.  The  re 
ception  of  the  news  of  the  evangelisation  of  Samaria 
was  dispassionately  received  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
S.  Peter  and  S.  John  themselves  preached  the  Gospel 
to  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  The  step  taken 
by  Philip  both  here  and  in  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch 
of  Ethiopia,  who  was  probably  a  proselyte,  was  not 
a  departure  from  the  primitive  conception  of  Chris 
tianity  as  an  off-shoot  of  Judaism  ;  the  first  departure 
was  witnessed  in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  the 
centurion,  and  S.  Luke  gives  it  its  right  importance 
by  a  detailed  reference  to  it  in  the  Acts.  The  work 
of  S.  Peter  was  for  Judaism  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
for  it  broke  down  the  strict  conservatism  of  the  race. 
It  was  the  dawn  which  heralded  the  approaching  day 
light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  whose  beams  were  to 
fall  on  those  who  dwelt  even  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  At  this  critical  stage  Christianity  needed  a 
leader,  and  that  leader  was  found  in  the  person  of  Saul. 

*  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  96. 

t  Cowan  in  Hastings,  D.B.  ;  article  "  Philip." 
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For  details  of  Saul's  early  life  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  Apostle  himself.*  His  family,  which 
traced  its  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  had 
probably  emigrated  to  Tarsus  in  recent  years,  and, 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  Roman  citizenship,  was 
reckoned  among  the  aristocracy  of  that  provincial 
town.  At  home  Saul  was  taught  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  the  Septuagint,  and  also  learnt  Aramaic; 
as  a  youth  he  studied  under  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem. 
But  though  in  nationality  a  Judaean,  in  language  a 
Hebrew,  and  in  opinion  a  Pharisee,  the  influence  of 
his  native  university  town  inclined  him  towards 
Hellenism,  and  he  learnt  to  speak  and  write  Greek 
as  an  educated  man.  His  connection  with  Jerusalem 
is  a  well-established  fact,  and  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  his  residence  in  the  Holy  City  as  a  pupil  of 
Gamaliel  preceded  the  active  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  his  return  to  Jerusalem  may  be  reckoned  to 
have  taken  place  about  a  year  before  the  murder 
of  Stephen.  A  period  of  one  year,  however,  does 
not  suffice  to  explain  the  situation  implied  in  the 
Acts.  To  take  a  few  instances  :  he  readily  accepts 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  layman  at  a 

*Acts  2i39,  222-26-28,  236,  264-5,  Rom.  n1,  2  Cor.  ii22,  Gal.  I14, 
Phil.  35-  6,  2  Tim.  Is,  etc. 

See  also  Ramsay,  S.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  29-39,  310-313,  and  the 
article  on  "  Paul  the  Apostle  "  in  Hastings,  D.B. 

According  to  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  the  Apostle  was  a  small 
man,  with  meeting  eyebrows  and  large  nose,  bald-headed,  bow-legged, 
strongly  built,  but  full  of  grace.  See  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  31  and  32. 
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time  when  Christianity  was  being  treated  as  a  heresy, 
and  in  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  rite  we  may  see  a 
hint  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  S.  Peter's  words 
to  would-be  converts  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
238) ;  again,  he  is  aware  that  the  one  condition  of 
being  an  Apostle  is  the  personal  vision  of  the  Messiah 
(i  Cor.  91),  a  doctrine  which  he  probably  obtained 
through  hearing  the  Apostles  and  through  acquaint 
ance  with  the  facts  of  the  election  of  Matthias  to  be 
an  Apostle,  that  is  to  say,  a  witness  of  the  Resurrec 
tion  ;  further,  he  has  direct  information  of  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  concerning  marriage  (i  Cor.  710)  and  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  (i  Cor. 
914),  and  of  a  certain  saying  of  Jesus  Christ,  unre 
corded  by  the  Evangelists  (Acts  2O35)  ;  and  lastly, 
he  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  evidently  as  a  result  of 
his  proved  loyalty  to  Judaism,  and  of  having  been 
found  blameless  as  regards  the  righteousness  which 
is  in  the  Law  (Gal.  i14,  Phil.  3e).  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  Saul's  residence  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
years  preceding  his  conversion  covered  a  period  of 
three  or  perhaps  even  four  years.  Weiss,  in  his  work 
Paul  and  Jesus,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
Saul  had  personal  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Passion 
and  the  Betrayal  (i  Cor.  ;10,  914,  n23f>,  2  Cor.  lo1), 
but  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  (2  Cor.  516). 

Saul   was   a   religious   devotee,   a   Pharisee   of  the 
Pharisees,  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  tradition  of  his 
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fathers,  intent  on  gaining  proselytes  for  the  one  and 
only  religion — the  religion  in  which  he  had  advanced 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  "  The  Law " 
was  his  watchword,  and  not  only  did  he  preach  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  Law,  but  he  omitted  no 
observance  however  trivial,  his  scrupulousness  spring 
ing  from  his  overmastering  passion  for  the  extension 
of  true  religion,  as  taught  by  Judaism.  Trained  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  all  Rabbinic  lore,  he  stood  intellectually 
far  above  his  countrymen,  as  a  genius  with  keen 
powers  of  introspection,  based  on  deep  meditation 
and  strong  convictions.  Any  change  in  opinions 
thus  formed  could  only  be  effected  by  some  sudden 
inspiration,  which  must  needs  set  before  him  that 
essentially  revolutionary  aspect  of  religion,  which 
inculcated  the  truth  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Such  transformation  could  not  be  wrought  by  human 
agency,  but  must  proceed  from  God  Himself.  The 
conversion  of  Saul  to  Christianity,  therefore,  necessi 
tated  an  upheaval  of  his  most  cherished  convictions, 
and  involved  an  appeal  to  his  intellect.  To  convince 
Saul  that  the  One  whom  he  had  probably  personally 
known  during  His  active  ministry  *  was  the  Messiah, 
was  only  possible  by  definite  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  was 
yet  alive.  Of  Saul's  thoughts  and  imaginings  as  he 
journeyed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priest  to 

*  Weiss,  Paul  and  Jesus. 
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Damascus  to  make  havoc  of  the  Church,  we  learn 
something  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  71'7). 
The  struggle  there  portrayed  is  so  evidently  "  wrung 
from  the  anguish  of  direct  personal  experience  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  purely  imaginary.  It 
is  really  not  so  much  imaginary  as  imaginative."  * 
Suddenly  the  one  conclusive  proof  that  could  convert 
him  was  presented  to  him,  for  Jesus  Himself  appeared 
to  him.  Saul  recognised  Him,  and  in  a  moment  the 
supernatural  vision  effected  the  complete  transforma 
tion.  Saul's  intellectual  convictions  yielded  to  the 
claims  made  on  them  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  at 
his  conversion  Saul  found  himself.  "  His  life-task 
was  not  changed,  but  only  his  path  :  his  character 
was  not  transformed,  but  his  concentrated  energy, 
his  passionate  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
calling  passed  with  him  into  the  new  camp.  He 
was  a  new  and  yet  the  same  man.  It  was  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  he  had  formerly  fought,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  he  continued  to  fight  as  the  cham 
pion  of  his  new  faith."  t 

*Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  186. 
t  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  92. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SAUL'S   APPRENTICESHIP. 

SAUL'S  journey  to  Damascus,  thus  providentially 
interrupted,  was  resumed  under  changed  conditions, 
the  leader  now  presumably  concurring  in  the  details 
planned  by  his  subordinate  police  officials.  In  the 
city  he  lay  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  one  named 
Judas,  neither  eating  nor  drinking  but  praying,  his 
mind  concerned  \vith  two  problems,  the  physical  one 
of  regaining  his  sight,  the  spiritual  one  of  salvation. 
And  as  he  prayed,  he  saw  in  a  vision  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  named  Ananias,  coming  to  him.  Ananias, 
too,  had  been  divinely  warned  that  Saul  was  now  no 
more  a  persecutor,  but  rather  the  newest  member  of 
the  Christian  body,  a  vessel  of  election  who  was  to 
bear  God's  name  "  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings  and 
the  children  of  Israel."  Thus  by  the  same  medium 
of  vision,  to  Ananias  was  granted  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  baptising  the  young  convert  and  of 
restoring  to  him  his  sight,  and  to  Saul  was  granted 
his  first  Christian  friend. 
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the  Lucan  narrative.  Saul  turned  first  to  work  am^rgst 
his  own  countrymen.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that. 
though  Sanl  was  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called,  he  realised  that  the 
opportune  moment  for  unfolding  the  mystery  of  the 
Gentile  heritage  would  be  revealed  to  him.  Mean 
while,  work  lay  ready  to  hand,  and  he  was  soon 
absorbed  in  a  mission  in  the  synagogues,  where,  to 
die  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  he  proclaimed  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  ,'Acts  9*^.  This  work  amongst  his 
own  nation,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  was  inter 
rupted  for  a  short  period  by  a  visit  to  Arabia,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.*  He 
seems  to  have  travelled  alone,  intent  perhaps  either 
on  making  merely  a  preliminary  and  brief  trial  of  his 
ministry  in  a  foreign  field,!  or,  like  our  Lord  Himself, 
on  seeking  refreshment  by  communion  with  God. 
His  visit  into  the  desert  was  short,  a  circumstance 
quite  in  consonance  with  a  peculiar  trait  in  his 
character,  namely,  his  abhorrence  of  solitude  —  a  trait 
which  he  inherited  from  the  life  of  the  busy  seaport 
of  Tarsus  ;  he  ever  desired  to  live  in  the  world  and 

*  Not  Mount  Sinai,  as  Lightfoot  holds,  G«/mfis*r,  pp.  87-91. 
See  especially  Lake,  The  Earlitr  Epistles  *fS.  Peud,  pp.  320-323. 
t  Mever,  Introdxrticn  to  the  Romans. 
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see  life  in  action  ;  such  imagery  as  he  was  to  use  in 
future  was  drawn,  not  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
but  from  the  Temple,  the  Stadium,  the  Agora  or 
market-place,  and  the  crowded  streets  ;  we  see  the 
same  yearning  for  companionship  in  the  restlessness 
with  which  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athens, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  and  in 
his  pathetic  remark  that  only  Luke  was  with  him  to 
relieve  the  irksomeness  of  his  second  imprisonment 
in  Rome,  an  imprisonment  which  oppressed  him  not 
because  of  the  certain  prospect  of  death,  but  because 
of  the  solitude  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit. 
Later  incidents  in  Saul's  career  gave  to  this  flying 
visit  into  Arabia  an  unexpected  importance,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  one  occasion  on  which 
he  left  Damascus  involved,  not  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  might  have  been  instructed  by  those  who 
were  Apostles  before  him,  but  a  visit  into  the  desert. 
Possibly  had  he  gone  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  his 
conversion,  he  might  have  avoided  future  misunder 
standings,  but  this  could  not  be  foreseen  ;  neither 
could  he  see  any  necessity  for  visiting  Jerusalem, 
where,  because  of  his  late  hostility  towards  the 
Christians,  he  might  not  have  been  readily  welcomed. 
The  overruling  power  which  drove  him  into  seclusion 
was  the  sense  of  his  new  vocation.  He  had  to  adjust 
his  mind  to  new  conditions,  to  build  a  new  edifice  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  theology,  and  equip  himself  for 
his  future  labours.  He  had  received  his  Gospel  not 
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from  men  but  from  God,  and  it  was  by  meditation 
with  his  God  that  he  sought  for  strength.  It  may 
have  been  no  mere  chance  that  led  him  into  the 
wilderness,  but  a  divine  ordering  of  events  which, 
thus  early  in  his  Christian  career,  led  him,  by  an  act 
unconsciously  marked  by  an  attitude  of  indifference 
to  the  Apostles,  to  prove  his  independence  of  man 
and  his  dependence  on  God  alone.  So  assured  was 
he  of  the  decisive  nature  of  his  call  and  of  his  voca 
tion  that  no  question  of  formal  sanction  entered  his 
mind  at  this  time.  That  he  had  seen  Jesus  Christ 
was  enough  to  satisfy  every  claim. 

Saul's  return  from  Arabia  was  followed  by  further 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  declared  unto 
them  of  Damascus  "  that  they  should  repent  and  turn 
to  God,  doing  works  worthy  of  repentance"  (Acts 
2620).  A  certain  amount  of  success  marked  his 
labours  and  he  made  some  disciples  (Acts  925),  but 
from  the  Jews,  as  a  whole,  whom  he  confounded  by 
an  exegesis  based  on  the  Scriptures,  he  received 
hostile  treatment.  They  made  a  plot  to  kill  him,  and 
winning  over  to  their  support  not  only  the  Arabs  but 
also  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  was  responsible  to 
Aretas,  the  king  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  they  watched 
the  city  in  order  to  capture  Saul.  But  through  the 
activity  of  his  friends,  the  plot  was  made  known  to 
Saul,  and  one  night  through  a  window  in  the  wall 
they  effected  his  escape  by  letting  him  down  in  a 
basket  (Acts  Q23'25,  2  Cor.  1 132'  33). 
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FIRST   VISIT   TO  JERUSALEM. 

Saul  sought  refuge  in  Jerusalem  (A.D.  36),  his  first 
visit  to  the  city  since  he  had  left  it  on  his  mission  of 
persecution,  and  an  event  of  supreme  importance 
which  neither  S.  Luke  (Acts  926'30)  nor  Saul  (Gal. 
1 18~19)  fails  to  mention.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city  he 
assayed  to  join  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
disciples  (not  to  the  Apostles),  an  act  which  marked  not 
only  his  humility  but  a  stage  in  his  apprenticeship. 
We  read  with  surprise  that  the  Christian  disciples 
were  afraid  of  him,  not  believing  that  he  was  a 
disciple  like  themselves  !  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  conversion  of  such  a  notorious  persecutor, 
who  had  set  out  with  a  retinue  to  harass  the 
Christians,  was  unknown  to  foes  and  friends  alike. 
Perhaps  the  disciples  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
suddenness  of  his  arrival,  unattended,  uncommended  ; 
perhaps  they  did  not  know  him  personally ;  perhaps 
they  were  momentarily  overcome  by  fear  of  one  whom 
they  had  learnt  to  dread.  But  there  was  one  in  the 
city  who  believed  in  him  and  welcomed  him,  even 
Joseph  Barnabas,  the  Son  of  Consolation.  This  en 
counter  was  probably  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  two  had  met,  for  their  homes  were  not  far  distant 
from  one  another,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
known  each  other  in  Jerusalem  itself.  But  it  was  in 
Jerusalem  that  that  close  intimacy  between  them 
began,  which  was  to  be  cemented  by  joint  action  in 
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the  mission  field  and  to  be  threatened  only  when  the 
apprenticeship  of  Saul  was  to  be  merged  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  Paul.  The  generosity  of  S. 
Barnabas  saved  the  young  disciple  from  the  isolation 
that  threatened  him.  He  introduced  Saul  to  S.  Peter, 
whom  he  had  expressly  come  to  see,  not  in  order 
that  he  might  secure  sanction  for  his  work,  but  in 
order  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
leader  of  the  Apostles.  In  their  work  amongst  the 
Jews  there  lay  a  common  interest  and  a  probable 
matter  for  consultation.  There  were  other  Apostles 
in  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  but  Saul  saw  none  other 
save  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  the  three  men 
to  whom  the  risen  Lord  had  specially  appeared,  the 
three  leaders  of  different  but  supplementary  aspects 
of  Christian  thought,  greeted  one  another.  For  a 
period  of  fifteen  days  Saul  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
S.  Peter,  and  probably  made  acquaintance  with  John 
Mark. 

The  close  of  this  friendly  intercourse  was  brought 
about  by  an  imminent  danger  which  threatened  Saul's 
life.  Since  his  conversion  his  association  with  Jeru 
salem  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  ignominious 
part  he  had  played  in  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  full 
guilt  of  which  he  bore  (Acts  2220),  and  to  make  ample 
reparation  he  would  raise  his  voice  in  the  places  where 
he  had  once  blasphemed  God.  And  as  in  the  syna 
gogues  of  Damascus  he  had,  by  preaching  to  the 
Jews,  atoned  for  his  attempted  assault  on  the  Jewish 
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Church  in  that  city,  so  here  in  Jerusalem  he  atoned 
for  the  death  of  Stephen  the  Hellenist  by  preaching 
to  the  Hellenist  Jews.  To  them  S.  Stephen  had 
appealed  and  met  the  death  of  a  blasphemer,  to  them 
Saul  would  now  appeal,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life.  He  spake  and  disputed,  therefore,  against  the 
Grecian  Jews,*  but  they  received  him  with  hostility 
and  went  about  to  kill  him,  intending  to  deal  with 
him  as  they  had  dealt  with  Stephen.  The  situation 
which  confronted  Saul  was  a  difficult  one.  He  knew 
that  God  had  appointed  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  he  had  now  to  learn  that  the  fulfilment  of  this 
call  involved  the  living  of  a  martyr's  life.  The  need 
for  Saul  was  guidance  from  God,  who  alone  could 
reveal  to  him  the  course  he  should  adopt,  whether  to 
seek  safety  by  flight  or  court  martyrdom  by  delay. 
Once  before,  as  he  was  praying  in  Damascus,  God 
had  revealed  His  will  to  him,  and  now  again,  as  he 
was  praying  in  the  Temple,  a  revelation  was  granted 
him  (Acts  2217'21).  In  a  state  of  ecstasy  he  saw 
Jesus  and  heard  His  voice  bidding  him  leave  Jeru 
salem  without  delay,  for  they  would  not  receive 
testimony  concerning  Him.  But  Saul,  reluctant  to 
obey,  for  he  desired  to  undo  the  misery  caused  by 
his  past  antagonism  in  Jerusalem,  appealed  for  delay ; 
the  Jews  could  not  but  receive  the  testimony  of  one 
who  had  previously  been  an  enemy  of  Jesus — testi- 

*  Amongst  them  were,  doubtless,  some  of  those  very  Hellenists  who 
had  supported  Saul  against  Stephen. 
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mony  which,  like  that  of  Stephen  over  whose  death 
he  had  presided,  was  borne  for  Jesus.  The  command 
of  the  Righteous  One  was,  however,  peremptory. 
"  Depart ;  for  I  will  send  thee  forth  far  hence  unto 
the  Gentiles."  *  As  at  Damascus,  Saul's  life  was 
saved  by  his  friends,  who  took  him  to  Caesarea  and 
put  him  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Tarsus.  Hence 
forth  his  preaching  was  to  be  in  lands  other  than  the 
Holy  Land.  For  eight  years  he  was  to  wait,  till 
S.  Barnabas  by  a  masterly  decision  fetched  him  from 
Tarsus  to  Antioch,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  set 
them  apart  for  their  destined  work. 


EIGHT  YEARS  IN  TARSUS. 

We  are  given  glimpses  of  these  eight  quiet  years 
of  work  (A.D.  36-43)  during  which,  with  his  birth 
place  as  a  centre,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  the 

*  Ramsay,  S.  Paul  the  Traveller  (pp.  60-64),  emphasising  the  fact 
that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  not  followed  immediately  by  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  places  this  vision  after  the  visit  described  in  Gal.  21'10. 
But  the  words  of  Jesus  show  that  the  time  for  the  mission  was  to  lie  in 
the  future,  not  the  near  future.  We  prefer  to  place  the  vision  after  the 
first  visit  of  Saul  to  the  Holy  City,  partly  because  he  himself  says  that 
the  vision  was  given  him  when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
time  after  his  conversion  (see  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  84,  91,  92), 
partly  because  the  vision  is  full  of  the  prevailing  associations  of  Saul 
with  the  city,  and  no  other  visit  suits  the  circumstances  so  well.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  would  not  receive  his  testimony  ;  the  thought 
of  his  dealings  with  Stephen  and  the  Church  comes  up  as  he  speaks  to 
Jesus  Christ;  on  no  other  visit  but  this  had  he  preached  boldly  (irappij- 
<rta£o/iei/os)  in  the  city,  his  future  visits  being  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  or  of  deciding  on  questions  of  policy. 
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regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  His  short  stay  in  Jeru 
salem  had  given  him  no  opportunity  for  visiting  the 
churches  in  Judaea  to  whom  he  was  still  unknown,  all 
that  they  heard  of  him  being  that  during  these  many 
years  he  was  preaching  the  faith  of  which  he  once 
made  havoc,  and  they  glorified  God  in  him  (Gal.  I  21'24). 
These  eight  years  in  his  life  were  a  period  of  pro 
bation  and  preparation  for  the  great  missionary 
enterprises ;  he  seemed  to  be  acting  on  his  own 
initiative,  for  we  do  not  read  that  any  Apostle 
visited  him  as  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  had  visited 
Philip  in  Samaria.  This  circumstance,  coupled 
with  the  Divine  commission  given  to  him  at  his 
conversion  and  repeated  in  the  vision  in  the 
Temple,  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  his  work  was 
not  confined  exclusively  to  Jews,  as  Professor 
Ramsay  holds,*  but  that  it  was  extended  to 
include  proselytes  and  Gentiles.  Support  for  this 
conjecture  is  given  by  his  call  to  Antioch;  and  to 
the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it  we  must  now 
turn. 

News  of  Saul's  evangelistic  work  evidently  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  agitated  by  certain  unexpected 
but  natural  developments  in  Antioch.  Certain  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  including  possibly  Symeon 
Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  had 
come  thither  and  were  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus  to 

*  Ramsay,  S.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  46. 
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the  Greeks,*  the  God-fearers.  It  was  another  for 
ward  step  in  the  universalisation  of  the  Church,  and 
in  order  that  an  authoritative  report  on  the  new 
position  thus  created  might  be  made  to  them,  the 
Apostles  sent  S.  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  On  his  arri 
val  this  sympathetic  emissary  saw  the  grace  of  God, 
rejoiced  at  it,  and  exhorted  the  believers,  with  the 
result  that  they  soon  formed  a  large  body  (Acts  1 124). 
The  outstanding  feature  for  our  present  purpose  was 
the  action  taken  by  S.  Barnabas  in  going  forth  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  for  Saul  when  the  need  of  a  colleague 
became  necessary  (A.D.  44).  The  conclusions  we 
may  draw  are  two-fold.  First,  that  the  work  of  Saul 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia  was  known  to  the  Apostles  and 
to  S.  Barnabas,  and  approved  by  them.  Secondly, 
that  S.  Barnabas  sought  for  Saul  probably  because 
Saul  had  been  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  such  as  made  him  eminently  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  position  in  Antioch  and  well-fitted  for  the 
furtherance  of  work  amongst  Gentiles.  On  these  two 
grounds  this  step  of  S.  Barnabas  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  S.  Barnabas  was  probably  one  of  the 
brethren  who  accompanied  Saul  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea  and  discussed  with  him,  as  they  journeyed, 
the  vision  which  had  pointed  out  Saul's  future  sphere 

*  There  is  a  difference  of  reading  in  Acts  1 120.  Should  the  word  be 
'Hellenists'  or  'Hellenes,'  i.e.  Greeks?  Hort,  though  he  prefers  the 
former  reading,  adds  that  perhaps  Hellenists  includes  God-fearers 
(Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  60).  The  latter  reading  is  accepted  by  a 
large  number  of  modern  writers. 
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of  action.  But  this  was  no  sufficient  guarantee  that 
Saul  was  the  one  man  fitted  to  meet  the  crisis  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  It  was  a  greater  crisis  than 
arose  when  S.  Peter  baptised  and  held  social  inter 
course  with  Cornelius  of  Caesarea,  for  not  only  was 
S.  Peter's  action  confined  to  one  convert,  but  the 
latter  was  an  exceptional  man,  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  him  the  Divine  approval 
had  been  specially  vouchsafed,  and  to  these  special 
circumstances  reference  was  made  by  S.  Peter  in 
speaking  both  to  Cornelius  and  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
But  here  at  Antioch  a  general  principle  was  in 
volved  in  that  any  Gentile,  whatever  his  qualifications 
and  wherever  he  lived,  might  come  direct  into  the 
Christian  Church.  If,  therefore,  Saul  was  fetched 
from  Tarsus  specially  for  the  work,  it  was  probably 
because  he  had  by  experience  qualified  himself  as 
the  one  man  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
S.  Barnabas.  "  Thus,  twice  over,  did  Barnabas  save 
Saul  for  the  work  of  Christianity."*  At  Jerusalem, 
it  was  he  who  brought  Saul  to  the  Apostles  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  work  amongst  the  Hellenists. 
Now  it  was  he  again  who,  by  his  self-effacing  nobility, 
made  it  possible  for  Saul  to  take  part  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  universalisation  of  the  Church.  There  was 
one  further  stage,  the  formal  separation  of  Gentiles 
from  the  synagogue  into  an  Ecclesia  of  their  own. 
In  this,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  S.  Barnabas  again  who 

*  Farrar,  The  Life  of  S.  Paul. 
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prepared  the  way  for  Saul  by  magnanimously  resign 
ing  his  leadership  to  his  lieutenant  and  apprentice 
Saul. 

SECOND  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  spent  one  year  at  Antioch, 
recognised  as  teachers,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  the  disciples.  The  most  conspicuous  result  of 
their  labours  was  not  the  numerical  growth  of  the 
Church  but  the  coining  of  a  new  word.  The  disciples 
now  consisted  of  both  the  circumcised  and  the  un- 
circumcised.  Gentile  Christians,  however,  could  not 
become  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  there  was 
no  one  word  to  comprehend  in  one  class  both  the 
Gentile  converts  and  those  Jewish  Christians  who  had 
decided  to  cast  off  the  restraints  imposed  on  them  by 
by  the  law.  Such  titles  as  '  the  brethren,'  '  the  elect,' 
*  the  disciples,' '  those  of  the  Way,'  were  not  sufficiently 
distinctive,  and  a  new  word  was  needed  to  signalise 
the  expanding  society  of  believers  and  to  separate 
their  faith  from  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  Such  a  word, 
S.  Luke  tells  us,  originated  at  Antioch  ;  *  "  The 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch  "  ;  he 
does  not  say  that  the  disciples  called  themselves  by 
this  new  name.  The  designation,  bestowed  by  the 
Antiochenes  probably  in  ridicule,  but  adopted  by  the 

*  Eusebius,  H.E.  ii.  3,  says  that  the  epithet  first  sprung  up  at  that  place 
as  from  a  grateful  and  productive  soil,  &<r7rep  dir'  fi>da.\ovs  icai  yovifj.ov 
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disciples  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  in  the  mission  work 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  but  it  was  not  in  the  lifetime 
of  these  Apostles  that  it  won  its  way  to  popularity.* 

The  spiritual  work  of  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  was 
interrupted  by  a  warning  note  sounded  by  Agabus, 
one  of  a  body  of  prophets  who  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  who  prophesied  the  near 
occurrence  of  a  famine  in  Judaea.  The  Antiochene 
Christians  had  received  spiritual  gifts  from  Jerusalem 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  prophet's  call,  they  deter 
mined  to  minister  to  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  of  their 
material  wealth  by  sending  relief.  "  The  process 
thus  described  was  not  an  instantaneous  subscription. 
The  money  was  probably  collected  by  weekly  contri 
butions."  f  But  whilst  this  offering  was  being  got 
together,  Saul  received  a  revelation  and  made  a 
private  journey  to  Jerusalem,  an  account  of  which  he 
gives  us  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (Gal.  21"10). 

We  are  treading  now  on  highly  controversial  and 
thorny  ground,  and  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  Apostolic  history.  Most  critics 
identify  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  21'10  with  the 
visit  to  the  Apostolic  Council  described  in  Acts  I  51'29. 
We  make  bold  to  dissent  from  this  view  and  to  main 
tain  that  this  private  visit,  paid  to  those  of  repute 
in  Jerusalem,  and  made  under  a  direct  revelation  of 

*Acts  2628,  i  Pet.  416,  Didache  xii.,  Ignatius  pa ssim. 
f  Ramsay,  S.  Paul  the,  Traveller,  pp.  49,  50. 
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God,  was  undertaken  whilst  arrangements  for  sending 
relief  were  being  completed  at  Antioch.* 

It  was  now  fourteen  years  since  Saul's  conversion 
(A.D.  46).  New  and  liberal  forces  bordering  on 
unorthodoxy  were  at  work  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
prominence  thrust  upon  Saul  would  have  convinced 
him  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  special  work  reserved  for  him  at  his  conversion. 
An  irreconcilable  divergence  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism  was  inevitable.  It  was  natural  that 
the  false  brethren  in  Jerusalem  should  look  at  the 
apparently  schismatic  policy  of  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul 
with  distrust  and  disfavour,  but  the  step  they  took  to 
counteract  this  tendency  was  not  conducive  to  peace. 
Certain  Jews  appeared  at  Antiochf  to  spy  out  the 
liberty  which  the  Church  there  was  enjoying  (Gal.  24). 
Their  purpose  was  apparent  to  Saul ;  they  meant,  if 
possible,  to  restrict  the  Gospel  to  those  of  the  circum 
cision.  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  the  latter  being  the 
prime  mover  in  the  matter,  therefore  paid  a  private 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  taking  with  them  only  one  com 
panion,  Titus,  a  Greek.  In  Jerusalem,  Saul,  as  the 
chief  speaker,  laid  his  views  before  the  members  of 
the  Church  (a  point  to  which  he  does  not  attach  any 
interest),  but  lest  his  work  should  be  in  vain  he  had 
a  private  interview  with  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  James 
and  John,  the  men  of  repute  in  the  Holy  City.  His 
arguments  prevailed  and,  by  a  concordat,  official  but 

*See  Appendix  I.  f  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity -,  p.  67. 

C 
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private  sanction  was  given  to  Saul's  mission,  a  sanction 
which  contained  no  new  instructions  or  guidance 
respecting  his  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  The  only  request  the  three  leaders  made 
was  that  Saul  should  remember  the  poor — a  work  he 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in. 


ANTIOCH.     THE   RELIEF  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  successful  termination  of  this  private  con 
ference  made  Saul's  way  clear.  Convinced  that  the 
moment  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  Gospel  was 
approaching,  he  made  known  to  the  Antiochene 
Church  the  grandeur  and  imminence  of  his  mission. 
The  centre  of  missionary  enterprise  thereby  was  now 
no  longer  Jerusalem  but  Antioch,  where  Hellenists 
and  Gentiles  abounded ;  in  other  words,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Antiochene  Church 
were  men  who  were  sympathetically  inclined  towards 
the  mass  of  heathen.  From  the  Hebrew  Church  of 
Jerusalem  had  come  the  sanction  which  admitted  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  from  the  Church 
at  Antioch  was  to  come  the  irresistible  impulse  which 
threw  open  the  portals  of  the  Church  to  every  man 
independently  of  the  synagogue.  From  Jerusalem 
came  a  reformation,  from  Antioch  came  a  revolution. 
Henceforth  Christianity  was  to  be  a  universal,  not  a 
national  religion.  Truly,  the  Syrian  Orontes  was  now 
to  flow  into  the  Tiber,  not  to  pollute,  but  to  purify 
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and  to  cleanse.  The  waters  of  Antioch  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  This  fact  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  Antioch  its  glory  and  fame, 
though  the  third  largest  city  in  the  empire  had 
somewhat  else  to  glory  in  that  it  was  the  home  of 
S.  Luke,  the  future  historian  and  beloved  companion 
of  Paul. 

The  relief  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  paid  soon  after 
Saul's  return  from  the  momentous  private  interview 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
bonds  which  united  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  being 
strengthened,  and  there  was  every  promise  of  future 
co-operation  between  them  through  the  adhesion  of 
a  new  friend.  This  was  John  Mark,  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas  and  the  spiritual  son  of  S.  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  who  accompanied  S. 
Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Antioch. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  at  Antioch  had  been  or 
ganised  ;  it  had  its  own  body  of  prophets  and  of 
teachers.  S.  Luke,  an  Antiochene  and  now  a  friend 
of  Saul,  gives  us  five  names,  which  are  probably 
placed  in  order  of  precedence — Barnabas,  Symeon 
Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Manaen  the  foster-brother 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.  The  names  are 
probably  in  two  groups,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
variation  between  the  connecting  particles  KCU  and  re, 
the  first  group  being  formed  of  the  names  of  three 
prophets,  Barnabas,  Symeon,  and  Lucius,  the  second 
group  consisting  of  the  names  of  two  teachers, 
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Manaen  and  Saul*  These  prophets  and  teachers 
formed  the  first  band  of  Saul's  friends,  of  whom  we 
have  any  mention.  Professor  Zahn  suggests  that 
amongst  these  Antiochene  friends  may  be  reckoned 
Andronicus  and  Junias,  who  became  known  to  Saul 
at  Antioch,  and  may  have  been  amongst  "  those 
fugitives  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (Acts 
1 1 19),  that  they  were  active  in  the  mission  there,  and 
that  sometime  during  the  years  43—50  A.D. . . .  they 
were  cast  into  prison  along  with  him."  f 

It  was  probably  about  this  time,  when  Saul  was 
coming  to  the  very  forefront  in  guiding  the  Anti 
ochene  Church,  that  S.  Peter,  whether  influenced  by 
a  report  from  S.  Mark  or  by  a  desire  to  watch 
developments,  came  to  Antioch.  In  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm,  S.  Peter  repeated  his  action  at  Caesarea 
and  ate  with  the  Gentile  converts.  But  the  arrival 
of  certain  men  who  came  from  James  acted  adversely 
on  the  Apostle  ;  he  drew  back  and  separated  himself 
from  further  social  amenities  with  the  Gentiles.  Even 

*  Some  support  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the  statement  that  Saul  with 
Barnabas  taught  for  a  whole  year  at  Antioch  ;  there  is  no  reference  to 
work  of  a  prophetic  nature.  Again,  S.  Paul  nowhere  claims  to  be 
a  prophet ;  there  is  a  possible  allusion  to  his  possessing  the  gift  of 
prophecy  in  I  Cor.  14',  but  the  words  do  not  conclusively  prove  that  he 
claimed  to 'possess  the  prophetic  gift.  Even  if  I  Cor.  14°  suggests  that 
S.  Paul  was  a  prophet,  the  gift  of  prophecy  may  have  been  a  later 
development.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  S.  Paul  was  accompanied 
during  his  second  great  missionary  tour  by  Silas,  whose  special  quali 
fication  was  that  he  was  a  prophet. 

(See  Knowling,  Acts  is1'3.) 

fZahn,  Introduction  to  N.  T.  i.  p.  418. 
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S.  Barnabas  was  carried  away  with  the  dissimulation 
of  the  strict  Jews.  It  was  no  occasion  for  a  mild 
remonstrance,  for  a  question  of  principle  affecting  the 
free  Gospel  was  at  stake.  Saul,  therefore,  strongly 
and  openly  censured  the  vacillating  policy  of  S.  Peter, 
the  policy  of  an  opportunist ;  he  withstood  S.  Peter 
to  the  face  because  he  stood  condemned.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  contretemps,  of  which  the  effect  was 
shortly  to  be  seen  when  John  Mark  deserted  Saul  at 
a  time  when  his  presence  was  essential  to  one  who 
was  about  to  be  struck  down  by  an  infirmity  of  the 
flesh. 

The  unhappy  remonstrance  addressed  by  Saul  to 
S.  Peter  did  not,  however,  disturb  the  calm  equanimity 
of  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
To  them  was  committed  a  far  greater  responsibility 
than  the  apportioning  of  credit  or  blame  to  the  par 
ticipants  in  a  rupture — the  duty  of  waiting  on  God 
for  guidance  respecting  the  memorable  enterprise 
which  awaited  Saul.*  As  they,  therefore,  ministered 
to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost,  probably 
through  one  of  the  prophets,  said,  "  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them."  The  command  was  emphatic  and 
demanded  instant  obedience.  A  further  period  of 
fasting  and  praying  was  followed  by  a  solemn  act 

*This  is  also  Dr.  Hort's  view.  It  was  "a  special  act  of  worship  on 
the  part  of  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  whole  Ecclesia,  held  expressly  with 
reference  to  a  project  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  "  (Christian 
Ecclesia,  p.  63). 
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when  the  other  prophets  and  teachers  laid  their 
hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  thereby  setting  them 
apart  for  their  joint  missionary  tour.  The  laying  on 
of  hands  did  not  constitute  Barnabas  and  Saul  as 
Apostles  (Saul  claimed  to  be  an  Apostle  by  direct 
Divine  appointment,  Gal.  I1),  but  for  this  particular 
mission  it  bestowed  on  them  a  special  "  ordination," 
making  them  envoys  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.  It 
was  during  this  journey,  and  this  alone,  that  Barnabas 
and  Saul  were  called  Apostles,  and  the  term,  though 
restricted  in  application,  was  not  conferred  on  them 
by  the  historian  until  after  they  had  reached  Iconium 
(Acts  I44>14). 

CYPRUS. 

Leaving  Antioch,  S.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  accom 
panied  by  John  Mark,  journeyed  to  Seleucia,  and 
thence  sailed  to  Cyprus.  At  Salamis,  and,  as  the 
history  suggests,  at  other  places  in  the  island,  they 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  Little  is 
told  us  of  their  progress  through  the  island  to  Paphos, 
and  S.  Luke's  silence  may  imply  that  S.  Barnabas 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  mission  in  his  ancestral 
home,  and  it  therefore  was  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
details  of  this  part  of  the  journey  in  a  biography  of 
Saul.  But  when  an  event  at  Paphos  brings  the 
junior  colleague  into  prominence,  the  historian  fur 
nishes  us  with  a  vivid  description.  The  occasion 
was  an  interview  with  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul 
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of  the  island,  in  whose  retinue  was  a  certain  false 
prophet,  a  Jew,  by  name  Bar-Jesus.  The  appeal  of 
the  Christian  preachers  to  the  proconsul  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  sorcerer.  A  duel  between 
the  religion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  spiritualism 
ensued,  and  the  critical  nature  of  the  encounter  was 
realised  by  Saul  ;  for  the  first  time  Christianity  was 
being  presented  to  the  Roman  world.  The  man  was 
ready  for  the  hour,  and,  at  that  moment,  when  Saul, 
before  the  Roman  proconsul  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  leader  Barnabas  and  the  young  attendant  Mark, 
by  a  display  of  individual  power  overcame  the 
exorcist,  his  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end.  By 
taking  the  initiative,  Saul  threw  over  all  allegiance 
to  S.  Barnabas  ;  henceforth  he  is  known  by  his 
Roman  name,  Paul.*  From  that  historic  moment 

*  S.  Luke  does  not  suggest  that  Saul  himself  used  the  Roman  name 
(see  Acts  22  and  26) ;  but  by  his  mention  of  it  under  the  novel  circum 
stances  which  confronted  the  missionaries,  the  historian  makes  one  of 
those  dramatic  touches  of  which  he  is  fond.  He  suggests  that  he  intends 
henceforth  to  treat  his  hero  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  Roman.  Saul  him 
self,  as  a  freeborn  Roman  citizen,  would  have  possessed  a  Roman  name, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  chose  to  be  known  by  the  name  Paul  on 
the  memorable  occasion  when  he  felt  himself  called  to  appeal  to  the 
Roman  world  (see  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  313-317,  and  Ramsay's 
S.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  8 1 -88).  Chrysostom  on  Rom.  I1  says  that 
Saul's  purpose  was  "  that  he  might  not  even  in  this  respect  come  short 
of  the  Apostles,  but  that  that  pre-eminence  which  the  chief  of  the  Apostles 
had,  he  might  also  acquire  ;  and  have  whereon  to  ground  a  closer  union 
with  them." 

Weizsacker,  possessed  with  the  one  idea  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  sources  and  history  of  the  Acts,  can  see  in  this  only  the  evidence 
of  a  two-fold  tradition,  the  one  Jewish  Christian,  the  other  Pauline 
(Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  80). 
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S.  Paul  becomes  the  central  figure  in  Apostolic 
history  and  the  leader  in  missionary  enterprise. 
During  the  rest  of  this  tour  S.  Barnabas  occupies  a 
subordinate  position,  but  the  assumption  of  leader 
ship  and  the  end  of  apprenticeship  was  marked  by  a 
distressing  incident. 


THE  DESERTION   OF   S.    MARK. 

The  two  dominant  factors  which  had  moulded 
Mark's  character  as  a  young  man  were  his  spiritual 
relationship  to  S.  Peter  and  his  blood  relationship  to 
S.  Barnabas,  and  in  them  we  shall  find  the  main 
causes  which  led  him  to  forsake  S.  Paul.  Mark  was 
the  spiritual  son  of  S.  Peter  (i  Pet.  513),  and  as  his 
convert  and  pupil  doubtless  assimilated  the  conserva 
tive  views  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 
The  respectful  allegiance  inspired  by  this  circumstance 
tended  to  instil  into  Mark's  mind  a  feeling  of  opposi 
tion  to  the  liberal  views  of  S.  Paul  ;  and  if,  as  we 
have  surmised,  he  had  witnessed  the  public  reproof 
administered  by  Saul  to  S.  Peter,  this  allegiance 
might  have  made  his  spirit  glow  with  resentment  at 
the  discourtesy  with  which  his  spiritual  father  had 
been  treated.  Mark  was  therefore  a  man  devoted 
to  S.  Peter  when  he  accompanied  the  two  missionaries 
from  Antioch  to  Perga.  Again,  Mark  was  the  cousin 
of  S.  Barnabas,  and  therefore  bound  to  him  by  close 
ties  of  consanguinity,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
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that  it  was  this  relationship  which  decided  S.  Barnabas 
and  Saul  to  take  him  with  them  to  Antioch  at  the 
close  of  their  relief  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

When  Mark,  therefore,  accompanied  S.  Barnabas 
and  Saul  on  their  missionary  tour,  loyalty  had  already 
made  him  a  partisan  of  Barnabas.  He  had  not  been 
set  apart  for  the  mission  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on  him 
no  hands  had  been  laid  ;  he  held  a  position  of  no 
importance,  so  subordinate,  in  fact,  that  his  presence 
in  the  mission  was  noted  by  S.  Luke  as  an  after 
thought.  This  mention,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is 
made  only  when  the  historian  is  describing  the 
preaching  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Evidently, 
then,  Mark  was  at  home  in  Jewish  surroundings,  and 
found  scope  for  his  work  where  Jewish  worshippers 
were  concerned.  He  was  truly  S.  Peter's  "  son  "  in 
the  faith.  But  the  turning-point  in  Mark's  connec 
tion  with  S.  Paul  was  reached  at  Paphos  when,  in  a 
Roman  house,  the  junior  colleague  assumed  the  place 
of  leader  in  the  mission,  and  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  uncircumcised  who  dwelt  in  the  lands  beyond  the 
Taurus  range.  Viewing  with  deep  misgiving  a  policy 
which  strained  his  loyal  attachment  to  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Barnabas,  the  young  attendant  decided  to  take  no 
further  share  in  the  mission ;  he  therefore  left  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

The  first  cause,  therefore,  of  S.  Mark's  defection 
was  his  unwillingness  to  accept  S.  Paul  as  the  new 
leader.  S.  Luke  has  left  us  clear  traces  of  the 
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superior  position  to  which  S.  Barnabas  was  entitled 
and  of  which  he  was  unauthoritatively  deprived.  We 
see  a  trace  of  this  in  the  order  of  the  names,  "  Bar 
nabas  and  Saul "  ;  it  is  in  this  order  of  preference 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  sets  them  apart  for  their  mission, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  order  that  the  proconsul  of 
Cyprus  summons  them  to  his  presence,  but  an  unusual 
phrase  used  by  the  author  points  to  the  changed  con 
ditions.  It  is  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  (ot  Tre^i  rov 
IIa£Xoi/)}  not  Barnabas  and  Saul,  who  sail  from  Paphos 
(Acts  I313) — a  remarkable  phrase  when,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  company  consisted  only  of  the  original 
members,  and,  after  the  desertion  of  Mark,  was 
reduced  to  two  persons.  We  may  see  another  trace 
of  the  superior  position  of  S.  Barnabas  in  the  absence 
of  any  detailed  reference  to  the  missionary  progress 
through  the  island  of  Cyprus.  May  we  not  infer, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  lengthy  account  of 
the  later  part  of  the  tour  in  S.  Galatia,  that,  the  main 
work  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  being  done  by  S.  Bar 
nabas  and  not  by  Saul,  S.  Luke  has  omitted  to  refer  at 
any  length  to  that  part  of  the  mission  in  which  his 
hero  played  a  secondary  part  ?  Lastly,  after  the 
missionaries  left  Cyprus,  we  read  chiefly  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  not  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  The  excep 
tions  to  the  order  "  Paul  and  Barnabas "  seem  to 
prove  our  case,  for  they  admit  of  a  simple  but  satis 
factory  explanation.  The  full  list  of  both  uses  is  as 
follows  : 
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Acts  i  3431  46'  50,  P.  and  B.  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

*I4M'M,        B.  and  P.  Lystra. 

I52,  P.  and  B.  Antioch  in  Syria. 

*I512,  B.  and  P.  Apostolic  Council. 

Order  of  speaking. 

i  522,  P.  and  B.  Apostolic  Council. 

*I525,  B.  and  P.  Letter  sent  by  James, 

i  535,  P.  and  B. 

The  exceptions  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Of 
these  we  may  disregard  the  two  instances  in  the 
episode  at  Lystra,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lycaonians  hailed  Barnabas  as  Zeus,  the  patron  god 
of  their  city,  and  Paul  as  Hermes,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  and  the  more  reserved  Barnabas  naturally 
takes  precedence  in  the  narrative.  We  are  left  with 
the  two  instances  in  Acts  1 5.  Here  we  have  one 
more  indication  that  S.  Barnabas  was  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  mission,  for  the  two  instances  in  which 
his  name  precedes  that  of  S.  Paul  occur  in  the  official 
portions  of  the  account  of  the  conference.  The  first 
of  the  two  to  report  on  the  mission  was  Barnabas, 
apparently  because  he  was  the  official  head  of  it ;  the 
first  name  quoted  in  the  official  letter  sent  by  James 
was  that  of  Barnabas  because  he  was  recognised  as 
the  official  superior  of  Paul.  But  when  the  historian 
gives  us  the  events  preceding  the  conference,  or  adds 
his  own  account  of  the  incidents  (Acts  i  52'  ***  35),  he 
gives  us  the  order  which  we  should  expect  in  the 
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non-official  parts  of  the  chapter,  namely,  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  loyalty 
to  S.  Barnabas  was  the  mainspring  of  John  Mark's 
action  ;  and,  because  of  his  loyalty,  he  was  chosen 
by  S.  Barnabas  as  a  companion  when  the  latter  retired 
to  his  own  home  in  Cyprus. 

We  turn  to  the  second  cause  of  S.  Mark's  desertion, 
his  opposition  to  the  liberal  tendency  of  S.  Paul's 
theology.  Herein  we  trace  the  influence  of  S.  Peter. 
It  was  no  mere  faint-heartedness  which  actuated 
Mark  in  withdrawing  from  the  mission,  but  a  strongly- 
rooted  objection  to  "  the  work."  The  spiritual  son  of 
S.  Peter  "  went  not  to  the  work  "  with  S.  Barnabas 
and  Saul  because  it  was  S.  Paul's  intention  to  open 
the  door  of  faith  to  Gentiles,  who  had  never  in  any 
sense  belonged  to  the  synagogue  (Acts  1 32,  1 427) ; 
he  could  conscientiously  work  with  the  missionaries 
in  Cyprus  when  their  mission  was  confined  to  the 
synagogues,  but  when  the  change  of  leadership 
brought  in  its  train  an  extension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  independently  of  the  synagogue,  his 
spirit  rebelled.*  S.  Paul  might  appeal  to  the  Gentiles 
of  S.  Galatia  or  Asia,  but  S.  Mark  would  not  coun 
tenance  any  bold  departure  from  the  theological 
conceptions  of  S.  Peter.  Such  was  the  attitude  of 
the  young  Mark  ;  but  when  increasing  years  brought 
with  them  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  mystery  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  of  the  Divine  Purpose  that  the  uncircum- 

*See  note  (f),  p.  250. 
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cision  were  not  to  be  for  ever  alienated  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  or  held  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  he,  though  the  interpreter  of 
S.  Peter,  composed  a  Gospel  narrative  for  the  Gen 
tiles.  In  one  passage  particularly  he  has  shown  us 
that  his  horizon  was  enlarged.  He  puts  into  our 
Lord's  mouth  these  words,  "  My  house  shall  be  called 
the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations"  (Mk.  II17), 
the  quotation  being  from  the  Septuagint  of  Isaiah  56'. 
But  S.  Mark  has  carried  his  quotation  too  far,  for  the 
Temple  was  not  a  house  of  prayer  "for  all  the 
nations " ;  *  and  by  the  addition  of  these  words 
(which  are  omitted  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke)  he 
has  shown  us  that  he  has  once  again  become  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  S.  Paul  (Col.  410,  2  Tim.  411), 
and  has  made  atonement,  as  well  by  the  destina 
tion  of  his  Gospel  as  by  his  labours  in  S.  Galatia 
(Col.  410),  for  the  desertion  which  withdrew  him  from 
active  participation  in  "  the  work." 

*  Allen  on  S.  Matt.  2i13. 


CHAPTER   III. 

S.    PAUL   AND   S.    BARNABAS. 

THE  greatest  proof  of  friendship  is  personal  sacrifice, 
the  willingness  to  efface  oneself,  the  complete  sur 
render  of  personal  ambition.  And  friendship  never 
stood  a  severer  test  than  when  S.  Barnabas,  after  John 
Mark's  departure,  remained  loyal  to  S.  Paul.  The 
great  Apostle  experienced  no  nobler  example  of  per 
sonal  sacrifice,  no  more  magnanimous  devotion  than 
that  of  S.  Barnabas  when,  with  unflinching  courage, 
he  unhesitatingly  decided  to  continue  the  missionary 
tour,  effacing  himself  in  order  that  S.  Paul  might 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  self-efface 
ment  of  S.  Barnabas  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
this  missionary  journey  (A.D.  47—48).  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  disparage  other  striking  charac 
teristics.  We  recognise  the  nature  of  the  step  taken 
by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas,*  when  they  turned  to 

*  In  order  to  estimate  the  work  and  influence  of  S.  Barnabas,  it  is  of 
importance  that  due  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
S.  Barnabas  and  S.  Paul,  not  S.  Paul  alone,  shared  equally  in  this  great 
privilege  of  admitting  heathen  into  membership  of  the  kingdom.  What 
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the  Gentiles  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  Christian  history,  gained  converts  en  masse 
from  amongst  the  heathen  ;  but  this  step  was  ex 
pected  and,  indeed,  inevitable.  Again,  we  recognise 
that  the  general  policy  of  all  Christian  missionary 
enterprise  in  Apostolic  times  was  being  carried  out 
by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas,  namely,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  should  seize  on  the  chief 
centres  of  population,  as  strategic  points  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  should 
utilise  the  great  Roman  roads,  the  main  lines  of 
Roman  intercourse.  But  this  was  no  original  policy  ; 
the  transference  of  the  centre  of  enterprise  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  had  already  taken  place. 

The  originality  of  S.  Paul  lay  in  the  skill  with 
whichTlie  copied  theorganisation__of___the  Roman 
Empire,  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  J.  This  is^paTUculcirly  evident  in  the 
idea  of  centralisation  along  with  diffusion  of  power 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  governmental  policy. 
The  kingdom  of  Rome  was  the  pattern  for  the  king- 

S.  Paul  owed  to  the  moral  support  of  S.  Barnabas  on  this  occasion,  we 
are  not  told  ;  to  write  a  life  of  S.  Barnabas  was  not  the  historian's  pur 
pose.  One  other  point  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  way 
in  which  this  missionary  journey  is  spoken  of  as  the  journey  of  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas."  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  true  in  a  popular  sense, 
for  S.  Barnabas  was  the  official  head  of  the  mission.  Such  a  designation 
unfortunately  obscures  the  position  of  S.  Barnabas. 

*Eph.  219,  416,  Phil.   I13-2',  Col.  215-19,  2  Thess.  27.     Also  Hort's 
Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians^  p.  24. 
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dom  of  God  ;  as  Rome  sent  forth  her  officials  into 
the  provinces,  so  did  S.  Paul  send  his  workers  into 
the  districts  needing  their  oversight ;  as  the  Emperor 
was  the  final  court  of  appeal,  so  S.  Paul  was  the 
ultimate  supreme  authority.  The  Apostle,  however 
perceived  that  the  centre  of  unity  in  the  Empire  was 
too  localised  in  the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills  to  be  a 
perfect  pattern  for  the  kingdom  whose  citizenship 
was  heavenly,  whose  members  had  no  abiding  city. 
He  therefore  enlarged  the  Roman  conception  of  cen 
tralisation  by  concentrating  his  own  energies,  not  on 
one  city,  but  on  the  chief  centres  of  population,  rely 
ing  on  his  own  followers  for  the  extension  of  mission 
ary  work  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  his 
duty  to  lay  the  foundations  (Rom.  1 520"23)  ;  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  followers  to  build  on  those  foundations 
(Rom.  i  516,  i  Cor.  i  24'11).  The  Apostle's  organisation 
proved  successful.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  iden 
tical  with  the  secret  of  the  Roman  power  ;  for  as  the 
sense  of  duty  to  their  deified  head  inspired  the  acts 
of  the  subordinates  of  Rome,  and  made  her  the  ideal 
of  philosophers,  so  the  unqualified  obedience  exacted 
by  S.  Paul,  not  only  from  his  own  disciples,  but  also 
from  the  Churches,  strengthened  and  unified  the  com 
monwealth  of  the  new  Israel.  His  followers,  as  a 
body,  neither  tampered  with  obedience  nor  discarded 
the  sense  of  obligation,  for  they  realised  that  the 
authority  exercised  by  S.  Paul  and  the  obedience 
he  demanded,  though  self-constituted,  was  divinely 
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ordained.  But  autocracy  by  itself  would  not  make 
the  wheels  of  administrative  machinery  run  smoothly  ; 
a  personal  influence  is  essential.  S.  Paul  possessed 
this  necessary  element,  for  his  authority  was  sympa 
thetic  and  never  tyrannical.  The  Gospel  his  disciples 
preached  may  have  been  his  Gospel,*  the  missions 
they  performed  may  have  been  merged  in  his  great 
mission,f  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  sympathise,  to 
encourage,  to  protect,  and  to  perfect  not  only  those 
personally  known  to  him,  but  also  those  whose  faces 
were  unknown  to  him.| 

The  whole  genius  of  S.  Paul  could  not  possibly 
come  to  light  during  his  missionary  tour  with  S. 
Barnabas.  We  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  de 
velopment  of  the  character  of  his  undivided  authority 
as  a  missionary  leader.  During  this  first  joint  tour, 
therefore,  the  policy  adopted  by  S.  Barnabas  and  S. 
Paul  was  not  unusual.  They  were  following  a  universal 
custom  in  visiting  the  large  towns  on  the  Roman 
roads.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  missionaries 
landed  in  Perga  and  pushed  on  to  the  Phrygian  city 
of  Antioch,  their  intention  was  to  join  the  main  road 
which  led  to  Ephesus.  They  did  not  preach  in 
Perga,  and  probably  did  not  intend  to  preach  in 
Antioch,  but  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  prostrated 

*Rom.  io8,  I  Cor.  I23,  5",  2  Cor.   I19,  4*,  ii4,  Gal.  22    5",  Eph 
31,8,9,  Col.  i  "3. 

tSee  the  cases  of  Timothy  (i  Cor.  i610,  2  Cor.  I1-19),  Apollos,  Titus, 
Epaphras  (Col.  I4-?-9,  21),  etc. 
JEph.  31,  Col.  4a. 

D 
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S.  Paul  (Gal.  413'14).  This  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  population,  first  to 
the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles.  The  aggressive 
policy  of  S.  Paul  and  his  determination  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  is  well  exemplified 
by  his  work  at  Antioch,  for  to  his  physical  infirmity 
was  added  the  graver  issue  raised  by  the  defection 
of  John  Mark.  The  labour  of  the  missionaries  at 
Antioch  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  their  own  land,  and  the 
formal  separation  of  a  Church  from  the  synagogue. 
Henceforth  Gentile  Christianity  was  to  overshadow 
Judaistic  Christianity,  and  for  this  inestimable  advance 
credit  must  be  given  to  both  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas 
(Acts  I346).  The  work  of  S.  Barnabas  was  now 
accomplished  ;  Hebrew  and  Hellenist,  God-fearer  and 
heathen,  were  freely  admitted  into  the  fold  of  Chris 
tianity.  S.  Paul  was  not  alone  in  his  wonderful  grasp 
of  the  scope  and  potentialities  of  Christianity.  S. 
Barnabas  shared  with  him  the  vision  of  the  future. 

The  departure  of  the  Apostles  from  Antioch  was 
followed  by  a  short  sojourn  at  Iconium.  Of  S.  Paul's 
life  here  we  have  an  interesting  account  in  the  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thecla,  a  document  which,  according  to 
Professor  Ramsay,  has  a  foundation  of  fact  and  is 
based  on  contemporary  history.*  Thecla  was  a 

*  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  xvi.  Ramsay  is  of  opinion 
that  the  names  of  Titus,  Onesiphorus,  Demas,  and  Hermogenes,  were 
added  by  a  reviser  of  later  date  under  the  influence  of  2  Timothy. 
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member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Iconium, 
and  affianced  to  Thamyris.  Her  family  lived  in  a 
house  adjoining  that  of  Onesiphorus,  to  whom  Titus 
had  introduced  the  Apostle  and  with  whom  S.  Paul 
had  stayed  as  a  guest.  From  a  window  in  her 
mother's  house  she  overheard  the  Apostle's  preaching, 
with  the  result  that  she  became  infatuated  with  him, 
lost  all  interest  in  her  home,  and  even  her  affection 
for  Thamyris.  All  efforts  to  wean  her  from  her 
infatuation  failed.  As  for  S.  Paul,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  instigation  of  two  false  friends, 
Demas  and  Hermogenes.  Thecla,  however,  by 
bribing  his  gaolers,  visited  him  in  prison.  On  their 
being  discovered  together,  the  Apostle  was  scourged 
and  expelled  from  Iconium,  and  Thecla  removed  to 
her  home.  The  virgin,  in  despair,  took  to  flight,  and 
in  her  search  for  S.  Paul  came  to  Antioch.  As  she 
entered  the  city  she  was  accosted  by  the  high  priest, 
Alexander,  who,  offended  by  her  conduct  in  repelling 
his  advances,  arrested  her  and  charged  her  before 
the  Roman  governor  with  sacrilege  in  that  she  had 
assaulted  the  high  priest.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  but,  being  miraculously 
preserved  from  them,  her  life  was  saved  through  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  queen,  named  Tryphaena, 
whose  sympathy  she  had  gained.  Thecla  ultimately 
converted  Tryphaena  and  her  house,  retired  to  Seleucia, 
lived  as  a  virgin,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  preaching  of  the  missionaries  in  Iconium  met 
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with  much  success,  but  their  stay  was  cut  short  by  a 
combined  attack  of  Gentiles  and  Jews.  They  fled, 
therefore,  into  the  Lycaonian  region  and  came  to 
Lystra,  a  Roman  garrison  town,  and  "  a  sister  city  to 
the  great  Roman  centre  at  Antioch."  *  Here  they 
met  with  a  peculiar  experience,  following  on  the 
healing  of  a  cripple  by  S.  Paul.  He  and  his 
companion  were  acclaimed  as  gods  by  the  heathen, 
who,  with  a  very  oriental  estimate  of  greatness,  called 
the  dignified  Barnabas,  Zeus,  and  Paul,  Hermes. 
This  incident  enabled  the  missionaries  to  appeal  to 
the  religious  instincts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  the  warmth 
of  feeling  thus  engendered  soon  subsided,  for  the 
minds  of  the  fickle  Lycaonians  were  won  over  by 
hostile  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  with  the 
result  that  the  once-favoured  Hermes  was  stoned  and 
left  for  dead.  S.  Paul,  however,  recovered,  and  with 
S.  Barnabas  left  for  Derbe,  another  centre  of  Roman 
influence,  where  many  disciples  were  made. 

S.  Luke's  description  of  the  tour  from  Antioch  to 
Derbe  is  remarkable  for  a  strange  omission  which 
exemplifies  the  statement,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  book,  that  the  call  of  Timothy  forms  a  dividing 
line  in  S.  Paul's  experience.  In  this  account  of  the 
journey  through  South  Galatia  the  historian  omits  all 
mention  of  the  names  of  converts,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  accounts  of  the  later  journeys.  Timothy,  we 
know,  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  where  he  dwelt  with 

*  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  47  seq. 
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his  mother  Eunice,  a  Jewess,  and  his  grandmother 
Lois,  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  being  probably 
dead.  As  they  were  Christians  when  S.  Paul  visited 
South  Galatia  a  year  later,  they  must  have  been  con 
verted  during  this  journey,  and  probably  entertained 
the  missionaries  ;  they  may  even  have  been  amongst 
those  who  stood  round  S.  Paul  and  saw  him  revive. 
The  Apostle's  friendship  with  Timothy  dates  from 
his  first  visit  to  Lystra;  and  another  of  his  future 
companions,  Gaius  of  Derbe,  was  probably  converted 
during  the  Apostle's  first  visit  to  Derbe.  Founda 
tions  were  thus  being  laid  for  the  development  of 
S.  Paul's  work,  for  in  the  future  he  was  to  rely  on 
the  help  of  his  disciples;  but  whilst  he  was  with 
S.  Barnabas  he  made  no  attempt  to  organise  a  band 
of  workers  ;  such  a  body  was  to  be  the  outcome  of 
his  own  undivided  authority.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  on  the  return  journey  some  of  the 
disciples  so  commended  themselves  to  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Barnabas  that  the  Apostles  gave  them  a  recog 
nised  position  in  the  Church  by  appointing  them 
elders  of  the  churches  in  South  Galatia  (Acts  1 423).* 
The  work  of  the  missionaries  was,  therefore,  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  As  for  S.  Paul,  the  churches 
he  helped  to  found  were  near  his  heart,  for,  not  de 
spising  his  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  the  Galatians  had 
received  him  as  an  angel ;  yea,  they  would  have 
plucked  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to  him.  In 

*See  McGiffert,  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  191. 
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spite  of  persecution  and  suffering  (Gal.  617,  2  Tim. 
311)  he  could  look  back  on  his  journey  with  joy  ; 
he  had  gained  many  converts  from  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  and  he  had  found  Timothy. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  A.D.  48,  S.  Paul  and  S. 
Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch.  The  Church  at 
Antioch  had  appointed  them  Apostles  for  this  mission, 
and  to  its  members  they  rendered  an  account  of  their 
stewardship  (Acts  I427).  A  few  months,  quiet  and 
uneventful  in  character,  intervened  before  the  whole 
question  of  the  right  of  Gentiles  to  enter  the  Church, 
a  right  locally  acknowledged  by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bar 
nabas  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  was  raised  by  the  zealous 
Judaisers. 


FOURTH  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM.    THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.     A.D.  49. 

It  was  three  years  since  S.  Paul  had  paid  his 
private  visit  to  the  leaders  of  repute  in  Jerusalem. 
But  now,  with  the  separation  of  the  heathen  Gentiles 
from  the  synagogue,  the  whole  fabric  of  Judaism  was 
threatened,  and  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Gentile  Christianity  was  raised  in  its  most  acute 
form.  The  Judaising  party  could  not  face  this  open 
menace  to  their  creed  with  calm  assurance.  Stern 
reprisals  were  necessary  if  Judaism  was  not  to  be 
overwhelmingly  swamped  by  the  freer  Gospel  which 
had  been  preached  at  Antioch  and  in  Galatia.  The 
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quiet  months  of  work  spent  by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bar 
nabas  at  Antioch  were  like  a  lull  before  the  storm  ; 
for,  once  the  issue  was  raised,  the  question  would 
become  one  of  life  and  death.  The  storm  soon  burst 
in  all  its  fury.  Certain  men  of  the  party  of  the  cir 
cumcision,  claiming  that  they  were  sent  by  James 
and  the  other  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  I  524),  came 
down  from  Judaea  to  Antioch  and  taught  the  need  of 
circumcision.  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the 
custom  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The  oppos 
ing  parties  joined  issue  on  the  necessity  of  circum 
cision  for  salvation,  and  the  defence  was  thrust  on 
S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas. 

The  position  created  at  Antioch  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows.  On  one  side  was  the  party  led  by 
S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas,  who,  having  received  private 
Apostolic  sanction  for  their  policy,  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  Jewish  propagandists 
who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  the 
law  of  Moses,  themselves  also  claiming — but  claiming 
falsely,  as  the  issue  shows — to  have  received  official 
Apostolic  sanction  for  their  interference.  Both  parties, 
therefore,  claimed  to  possess  the  support  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  there  arose  "  no  small  dissension  and  question 
ing  "  between  the  opponents,  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  believers  at  Antioch  were  subverted.  The  claims 
of  the  two  rival  parties  could  be  settled  only  by 
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appeal  to  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the  question  of  truth 
could  be  decided.  The  brethren  at  Antioch,  there 
fore,  arranged  that  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  and  others 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  appeal  to  the  Apostles 
and  Elders.  The  decision  given  at  the  First  Apos 
tolic  Council,  summoned  in  response  to  this  appeal, 
was  final.  The  influence  of  S.  Peter  was  thrown  on 
the  side  of  the  Antiochene  delegates,  his  speech  being 
the  outcome  of  his  own  convictions  rather  than  the 
unmeaning  support  of  a  party  policy.  He  was  fol 
lowed  by  S.  Barnabas  and  S.  Paul,  who  rehearsed 
what  great  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gen 
tiles  through  them.  S.  James,  in  his  turn,  summed 
up  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  in  a  definite  and  authori 
tative  pronouncement.  On  the  question  of  fact,  the 
Judaising  propagandists  had  represented  falsely;  he 
had  given  them  no  commission  such  as  they  claimed 
to  possess.  On  the  question  of  the  need  of  circum 
cision  he  was  as  conclusive  ;  he  could  not  support  the 
demands  of  the  Judaisers,  and  all  he  required  from 
the  Gentiles  was  that  they  should  abstain  from  four 
forms  of  ceremonial  defilement. 

The  decision  was  promulgated  in  an  official  letter, 
and,  in  order  that  the  decree  might  be  explained  by 
word  of  mouth,  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas  were  sent 
as  special  delegates  to  Antioch.  But,  historic  though 
this  decree  was  in  that  it  once  for  all  recognised 
the  legitimacy  of  Gentile  Christianity,  it  was  not 
meant  to  apply  universally,  but  only  to  meet  a  tern- 
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porary  and  strictly  local  difficulty,  being  addressed 
to  the  "  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch 
and  Syria  and  Cilicia."  S.  Paul  seems  to  have 
attached  no  great  importance  to  it,  for  he  does  not 
refer  to  it  in  any  of  his  Epistles,  nor  quote  it  as  a 
precedent  when,  in  I  Corinthians,  he  discusses  the 
question  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  Council  of 
A.D.  49  was  probably  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  and 
may  have  been  preceded  by  similar  though  less 
important  conferences  held,  for  instance,  to  discuss 
the  issues  raised  by  S.  Peter's  action  with  respect  to 
Cornelius  of  Caesarea.  The  important  position  held 
by  it  in  the  Acts  may  be  attributed  to  the  local  pride 
of  the  historian  who,  being  a  native  of  Antioch,  gives 
events  connected  with  his  home  a  prominent  place  in 
his  book. 

Syria  was  not  the  only  area  affected  by  the  con 
troversy,  for  almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear 
ance  of  Judaisers  at  Antioch,  other  propagandists 
laid  siege  to  S.  Paul's  own  territory  in  Galatia  (Gal. 
4i2-3i}  512^  612'17).  Here  they  did  not  simply  aim 
at  impressing  on  the  Gentiles  the  need  of  observing 
the  Law  in  order  to  escape  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  but  even  attacked  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  to  whom  their  hearers  owed  their  conversion. 
These  emissaries  questioned  S.  Paul's  claim  to  be 
an  Apostle,  and  declared  that  he  had  preached  a 
false  Gospel,  a  one-sided  representation  of  the  truth  ; 
they  accused  him  of  withholding  from  the  Galatians 
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the  privileges  of  the  Law,  thereby  proving  himself 
not  a  friend  but  a  foe  ;  they  even  charged  him  with 
duplicity,  and  labelled  him  a  time-server.  The  fickle 
Galatians  were  bewitched,  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  threats  and  insinuations  of  the  Judaisers.  For 
gotten  were  all  the  sufferings  and  imprisonments 
borne  by  the  Apostle  for  their  sakes. 

News  of  this  vacillation  seems  to  have  reached 
S.  Paul  at  Antioch.  He  saw  that  immediate  and 
summary  action  was  essential  if  the  province  was  to 
be  preserved  for  Christianity.  The  position  was  not 
hopeless,  for  the  Galatians  had  not  irretrievably  com 
mitted  themselves  by  accepting  circumcision,  and 
they  might  even  now  be  won  back  to  their  allegiance. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  Apostle,  with  his  own 
hand,*  wrote  them  a  letter — the  first  which  he 

*  Zahn  objects  to  Lightfoot's  view  that  the  Apostle,  when  he  wrote 
the  words  "  See  with  how  large  letters  I  have  written  unto  you  with 
mine  own  hand,"  took  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  amanuensis  and 
himself  completed  the  Epistle.  Zahn  thinks  that  "such  a  limitation 
would  have  been  expressed  as  in  I  Cor.  i621,  Col.  4",  2.  Thess. 
317.  Moreover,  the  aorist  typa\{/a  is  never  employed — at  least  in  the 
N.T.— to  refer  to  something  which  the  author  is  about  to  write  ;  rather 
does  Paul  look  back  upon  the  entire  letter,  which  is  just  being  closed, 
cf.  Rom.  I515'  i622.  In  the  same  way  we  conclude  from  Philemon  19 
that  the  Apostle  wrote  all  of  this  short  letter  "with  his  own  hand." 
(Intro,  to  the  N.T.  i.  pp.  170,  172,  and  173.) 

In  later  years,  when  the  Apostle  had  formed  his  body  of  disciples,  he, 
as  a  general  rule,  dictated  his  letters  to  amanuenses,  drawn,  not  from 
any  recognised  body  of  letter-writers  but  from  his  companions.  Only 
one  is  known  to  us  by  name,  Tertius  (Rom.  i682),  and  it  is  quite  pos 
sible  that  Timothy  was  the  amanuensis  of  I  and  2  Thessalonians.  Other 
letters  certainly  written  to  dictation  were  I  Corinthians,  2  Thessalonians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians.  Forgeries  of  his  letters  were  possibly 
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addressed  to  the  churches  * — an  impassioned  polemic, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  a  religious  devotee  and  a  Christian 
enthusiast.  In  his  opening  words  he  indignantly 
refutes  the  charge  of  falsehood,  and  in  outspoken 
language  asserts  his  right  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  a 
right  granted  not  by  man  but  by  God  Himself,  who 
had  also  given  him  His  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  then  proceeds  to  vindi 
cate  his  claim  by  relating  the  history  of  his  dealings 
with  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem.  With  a  solemn 
asseveration  he  asserts  that,  after  his  conversion  and 
during  his  three  years'  stay  in  Damascus,  he  left  the 
city  only  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went  not  to  Jeru 
salem  but  into  Arabia  ;  when  he  did  visit  Jerusalem, 
after  his  departure  from  Damascus,  his  purpose  was 
expressly  to  see  Peter,  and  of  all  the  other  Apostles 
he  met  James  only.  His  second  visit  to  the  Holy 
City  took  place  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion  ; 
even  then  it  was  merely  a  private  visit  paid  to  those 
of  repute,  and  made  under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
revelation  from  God,  not  in  answer  to  any  demand 
by  the  Apostolate.  On  this  occasion  the  Apostles 
imparted  no  new  knowledge,  and  added  nothing  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel ;  nay  rather,  they 
acquiesced  in  his  claim  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 

made  (2  Thess.  22),  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  S.  Paul  adopted 
the  device  of  affixing  his  signature  to  every  Epistle  he  wrote. 

(See  Lightfoot,  Philippians^  p.  138,  and  Milligan's  Thessalonians, 
pp.  121-130.) 

*  See  Appendix  II. 
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uncircumcision.  The  Apostle  next  calls  the  attention 
of  the  Galatians  to  Barnabas,  whom  they  knew  ;  at 
one  time  both  Peter  and  Barnabas  had  disagreed 
with  him,  but  this  lapse  was  temporary,  and,  since 
then,  Barnabas  had  visited  the  Galatians  with  him 
and  preached  a  Gospel  identical  with  his  own.  Far 
from  his  own  Gospel  being  a  false  Gospel,  it  was 
based  on  the  Scriptures.  And  with  a  final  appeal, 
full  of  exhortation,  warning,  and  denunciation  of 
the  Judaisers,  he  closes  his  letter,  pointing  to  the 
scars  he  bore  on  his  body,  received  whilst  preach 
ing  his  Gospel  to  the  Galatians  themselves,  and 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  innuendoes  of  his 
enemies. 


THE  PARTING  OF  S.  PAUL  AND  S.  BARNABAS. 

The  despatch  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  pre 
parations  for  a  visit  to  the  disturbed  area.  S.  Paul 
invited  S.  Barnabas  to  return  with  him  to  see  how  the 
brethren  fared.  S.  Barnabas,  in  his  turn,  desired  to 
take  John  Mark  with  them,  but  to  the  companionship 
of  one  who  had  deserted  him  in  this  very  work  of 
preaching  to  those  whose  stability  had  been  threatened, 
S.  Paul  objected.  There  was  a  sharp  contention 
between  them  ;  the  personal  indignation  of  S.  Paul 
both  opposed  the  tenderness  of  S.  Barnabas  and  also 
made  no  allowance  for  the  undeveloped  views  of  the 
young  Mark.  The  two  friends  parted,  but  not  in 
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hopeless  embitterment,  though  they  were  never  again 
to  work  together  for  the  unification  of  the  Gospel. 
S.  Barnabas  took  Mark  with  him  and  sailed  for 
Cyprus,  leaving  S.  Paul  to  choose  a  new  associate  in 
his  place. 

Barnabas  was  "  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith."  In  these  words  of  unstinted  praise  S. 
Luke  pays  his  tribute  to  the  remarkable  personality 
of  one  who  repeatedly  saved  Saul  for  Christianity. 
The  historian  of  the  Acts  is  not  lavish  with  his 
praises  ;  he  does  not  bestow  on  his  hero  such  words 
of  unqualified  approval,  or  use  even  one  epithet  to 
distinguish  him  above  others  ;  but  on  Barnabas  he 
bestows  a  three-fold  designation  unique  in  his 
writings.*  Paul  was  his  hero,  Barnabas  his  beau  ideal 
of  a  Christian.  The  introduction  of  S.  Barnabas, 
too,  into  the  biography  of  S.  Paul,  he  marks  with 
distinctive  words  ;  we  are  specially  told  that  he  was 
called  the  "Son  of  exhortation"  by  the  Apostles,  a 
mark  of  signal  and  unprecedented  honour.  The 
influence  wielded  by  Joseph  the  Levite  on  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  is  unparalleled  in  S.  Paul's  life.  Until 
Barnabas  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradition,  his  is  the 
nobler  figure,  his  the  more  striking  personality.  From 
Christianity  S.  Barnabas  deserves  unbounded  grati 
tude  and  reverence,  for  it  is  to  his  keen  discrimination 
of  character,  his  clear-sighted  vision,  that  we  owe  the 

*  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  a  good  man  and  a  righteous  (Lk.  2360), 
Stephen  was  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  65). 
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setting  forth  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  His  own 
moral  beauty  inspired  him  to  behold  in  the  "  ugly 
little  Jew  "  *  the  future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  gain  for  Saul  recognition  as  one  eminently  qualified 
to  guide  the  Antiochene  Church  at  a  crisis  ;  genuine 
sincerity  so  wrought  in  him  that  he  accompanied  one 
who  claimed  to  be  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees  in  his 
journeys  to  win  for  the  God-fearers  a  place  under  the 
freer  Christian  dispensation;  no  hatred  and  no  suspicion 
enveloped  him  in  tangled  webs  as  he  attempted  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  dispute  between  the  Apostles 
of  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision ;  no 
jealousy  bound  him  in  iron  fetters  as  he  saw  the 
place  of  leadership  in  the  first  missionary  tour 
assumed  by  his  young  colleague.  And  in  the  final 
scene,  when  he  parted  from  the  great  Apostle,  his 
magnanimity  of  character  impelled  him  to  seek 
obscurity  in  order  that  the  brightness  of  his  greater 
self  might,  at  its  setting,  illumine  more  gloriously  the 
figure  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  guiding  light 
in  the  Roman  world  of  darkness. 

S.  Paul  drew  more  inspiration  from  S.  Barnabas  than 
S.  Barnabas  from  S.  Paul.  We  have  already  in  our 
pages  spoken  of  the  unobtrusive  humility  of  S. 
Barnabas  and  his  self-effacing  character ;  j"  it  remains 

*  Renan,  S.  Paul. 

t  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  portrays  its  author  as  a  man  of  pride  and 
self-glory.  On  this  ground  alone  we  might  conclude  that  this  first- 
century  production  was  not  written  by  the  Barnabas  of  the  Acts. 
Dobschiitz  says  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  that  "his  inordinate  self- 
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to  notice  how  his  dignity  never  forsook  him  when 
the  headstrong  enthusiasm  of  Saul  overstepped  the 
limits  of  self-control.  Forgetful  of  his  subordinate 
position,  Saul  had  publicly  rebuked  S.  Peter  just  as 
he  now  publicly  parted  from  S.  Barnabas  after  a  sharp 
contention.  The  Apostle  had  much  to  learn  before 
he  could  call  himself  the  least  of  the  Apostles  and 
say  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings,  in 
that  sole  mention  of  Barnabas  in  the  later  Epistle  in 
which  he  speaks  of  him  as  of  one  mind  with  himself, 
"  Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  love  envieth  not ; 
love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not 
provoked."*  S.  Barnabas  deserved  more  respect 
than  was  shown  him  by  S.  Paul  ;  mere  gratitude 
demanded  it.  But  Barnabas  the  good  man  remained 
true  to  himself;  oblivious  to  the  faults  of  S.  Paul 
he  refused  to  be  overcome  by  the  seductive  glamour 
of  fame.  His  love  for  S.  Paul,  like  the  love  of 
Jonathan  for  David,  surpassed  the  love  of  women. 
He  was  ever  Barnabas  the  Humble. 

consciousness  becomes  only  more  evident  under  the  phrasy  formulas  of 
modesty"  (Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church,  p.  283). 

*  i  Cor.  I34-5.     The  Greek  words  for  'provocation'  (Acts  I539)  and 
*  provoked '  in  I  Cor.  I35  are  to  be  noticed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

S.  PAUL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

THE  unfortunate  rupture  with  S.  Barnabas  threw  S. 
Paul  on  his  own  resources  and  laid  on  him  the  duty 
of  finding  a  suitable  companion  for  his  missionary 
tour.  The  choice  must  needs  be  made  with  discrimi 
nation,  for  S.  Paul  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  mission  and  as  such  would  certainly  not  limit 
his  work  to  the  districts  which  he  had  visited  with 
S.  Barnabas,  but  advance  further  westward  than  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Galatian  region,  perhaps  to 
Ephesus,  or  some  large  city  more  westward  still.  In 
choosing  Silas,  therefore,  as  his  companion,  S.  Paul 
was  probably  influenced  not  only  by  his  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  heathen,  but  by  his  possession  of 
prophetic  gifts  and  by  the  support  which  he,  as  the 
delegate  of  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  could  give  in 
delivering  the  decrees  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  Silas,*  it  would  seem,  had  not  returned  to 

*Our  A.V.  inserts  in  v.  34  (omitted  in  R.V.)  the  words,  "But  it 
seemed  good  unto  Silas  to  abide  there"  (Acts  15)  in  order  to  explain 
the  presence  of  Silas  in  Antioch,  whereas  v.  33  seems  to  imply  that  Silas 
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Jerusalem  after  his  dismissal  from  the  brethren,  but 
had  remained  in  Antioch. 

Specially  commended  to  the  grace  of  God,  S.  Paul 
and  Silas  began  their  missionary  tour  by  visiting 
those  cities  to  which  the  Apostolic  decrees  were 
addressed.  But  no  sooner  had  the  travellers  crossed 
the  Taurus  Mountains  by  the  Cilician  gates  and  entered 
South  Galatia  than  a  new  disciple  joined  them  under 
remarkable  circumstances.  We  read  in  S.  Paul's 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  ( 1 18)  of  "  the  prophecies  which 
went  before  on  thee  "  (led  the  way  to  thee,  R.V.  mg.). 
"  S.  Paul's  words  in  the  Epistle  suggest  that  while 
he  was  journeying  on,  .  .  . ,  mysterious  monitions  of 
the  kind  called  prophetic  seemed  to  come  to  him, 
whether  within  his  own  spirit,  or  through  the  lips  of 
Silas  or  both."*  As  S.  Paul  nowhere  claims  to  be 
a  prophet,  we  may  see  in  these  prophecies  the  work 
of  Silas.f  Other  solemnities  marked  the  choice  of 
S.  Paul's  destined  successor,  Timothy,  to  succeed 
Barnabas  ;  he  was  specially  set  apart  for  his  new 
work  by  prophecy  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(2  Tim.  i6=i  Tim.  414). 

had  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  v.  33 
does  not  say  that  Judas  and  Silas,  when  they  were  dismissed,  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  is30).  Had  they  left  Antioch  for  Jerusalem 
S.  Luke  would  have  told  us  of  the  fact ;  his  silence  suggests  that  Judas 
and  Silas  remained  in  Antioch,  for  whenever  a  dismissal  is  followed  by 
a  journey,  S.  Luke  tells  us  of  it  (cf.  especially  Acts  I33-4,  is30,  i;9-10). 

*Hort,  Christian  Ecdesia,  pp.  181-183. 
t  Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  pp.  207,  237. 
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There  was  one  other  circumstance  in  this  call  of 
Timothy  which  invested  it  with  peculiar  interest. 
Timothy,  although  brought  up  by  a  Jewish  mother  in 
her  own  faith,  had  not  been  circumcised,  probably 
because  her  husband  was  a  Greek.  He  was,  there 
fore,  unfitted  to  be  a  companion  of  S.  Paul  if  the 
Apostle  meant  to  preach  to  the  Jews ;  his  mere 
presence  would  stir  up  into  a  blaze  the  dying  embers 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Judaic  and  Gentile 
Christianity  which  had  only  lately  been  quelled.  A 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  probably  suggested  by 
a  prophecy  of  Silas  (i  Tim.  I18).  S.  Paul  "  took  and 
circumcised "  Timothy  "  because  of  the  Jews  that 
were  in  those  parts."  The  susceptibilities  of  the 
Jews  would  not  now  be  wounded,  nor  any  missionary 
work  amongst  the  Gentiles  endangered.  "  It  was  a 
bold  and  startling  act,  and  the  fact  that  S.  Paul 
performed  it,  when  he  might  have  avoided  it  by 
choosing  some  other  associate,  shews  that  he  must 
have  had  overmastering  reasons  indeed  for  fixing 
absolutely  on  this  Lycaonian  youth  for  a  place 
of  such  peculiar  responsibility."  *  These  powerful 
reasons  were  probably  the  repeated  prophecies  of  Silas. 

The  influence  of  Silas,  however,  was  not  yet  ended. 
When  the  churches  in  South  Galatia  had  been 
strengthened  in  the  faith  and  daily  conversions  were 
being  made,  some  decision  was  necessary  concerning 
future  spheres  of  work.  It  is  quite  probable  that 

*  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  180. 
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S.  Paul  now  desired  to  revert  to  the  original  intention 
of  his  first  missionary  tour  and  go  westward  along 
the  road  which  led  to  Ephesus.  But  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  through  Silas  the  prophet,  forbade  him.  A 
second  intimation,  through  the  same  medium,  turned 
his  footsteps  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until  the 
party  reached  Troas.  The  critical  stages  of  the  tour 
were  thus  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  twice 
was  Silas  instrumental  in  overruling  the  Apostle's 
plans.  But  at  Troas  S.  Paul  himself  was  guided  by 
a  vision — the  special  means  of  communication  vouch 
safed  by  God  to  the  Apostle.*  There  appeared  to 
him  at  night  in  a  vision  "  a  man  of  Macedonia,"  f 
saying,  "Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 
Then  follow  the  historic  words  pointing  to  the 
presence  of  the  narrator,  "  Straightway  we  sought  to 
go  forth  into  Macedonia."  Prophecy  had  guided 
S.  Paul  to  attach  Timothy  to  him  ;  vision  now  led 
him  to  add  a  fourth  member  to  his  party.  This  new 
colleague  was  Luke. 

MACEDONIA. 

Leaving  Troas,  the  party  disembarked  at  Neapolis 
and  reached  Philippi,  a  Roman  colony.  The  author 
tells  us  very  little  about  the  missionaries'  work  in 
this  city,  but  he  singles  out  for  special  mention  the 

*Acts  912,  i69,  i89,  2217,  23",  27",  2  Cor.  I2H 
tSee  pp  210,  217. 
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conversion  of  a  God-fearer,  Lydia,  a  woman  of 
wealth,  a  seller  of  purple  dyes,  a  native  of  Thyatira. 
Lightfoot  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  Apostle's 
work  among  the  women  in  these  parts  was  made 
easier  by  the  national  feelings  and  usages  of  Mace 
donia,  in  which  country  her  social  position  was  higher 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world ;  their 
influence  was  certainly  felt  in  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
for  when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  twelve  years 
later,  two  women,  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  probably 
converted  along  with  Lydia,  were  prominent  in  the 
work  of  the  Church.  The  conversion  of  Lydia  was 
followed  by  her  baptism  and  that  of  her  household, 
and,  filled  with  gratitude,  she  constrained  S.  Paul  and 
his  companions  to  accept  her  hospitality.*  No  other 

*  It  was  a  paramount  duty  of  Christians  to  render  hospitality,  not  only 
to  the  brethren  but  also  to  strangers,  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  see 
this  duty  made  a  qualification  for  those  who  sought  the  office  of  a  bishop 
(i  Tim.  32,  Tit.  I8)  or  desired  to  be  enrolled  as  widows  (I  Tim.  510). 
Peripatetic  preachers  evidently  claimed  hospitality  as  a  right  (i  Cor.  912, 
i  Thess.  26),  and  in  S.  Paul's  case  his  refusal  of  hospitality  at  Corinth, 
was  turned  into  a  weapon  against  him  by  his  opponents,  whose  motives 
were  not  as  disinterested  as  his.  The  Corinthians  seem  to  have  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality.  "  Who  did  not  publish  abroad  your  mag 
nificent  disposition  of  hospitality?"  said  Clement  forty  years  later 
(Corinthians,  §  i). 

Hospitality  was  not  meant  to  be  a  glorification  of  beggary,  for,  apart 
from  its  sanction  by  our  Lord  Himself,  it  was  essential  in  an  age  of 
travel,  and  especially  for  the  protection  of  Christians  who  might,  for 
example,  be  offended  by  eating  strange  meats  (i  Cor.  io28).  Of  course, 
this  right  was  abused  by  impostors  and  Christmongers,  or  those  who 
traffic  upon  Christ  (Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  §§  11,  12),  and  it  was  by 
the  length  of  his  stay  that  the  credentials  of  a  guest  were  tested.  To 
outstay  one's  welcome  was  to  belie  one's  Christianity.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  second  century  that  the  claims  of  hospitality  were  sufficiently 
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converts  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  except  the  gaoler 
and  his  household,^  and  S.  Luke's  account  suggests 
that  no  men  were  present  by  the  river-side  at  the 
Proseuche,  but  from  the  Philippians  we  may  gather 
the  names  of  two  male  converts,  Epaphroditus,  a 
fellow-worker  and  a  fellow-soldier,  and  Clement,  pro 
bably  the  future  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  Apostle's  stay  among  friends,  specially  beloved 
by  him,  was  cut  short  by  an  encounter  with  a  slave 
girl  "  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,"  probably 
ventriloquism.  From  her  S.  Paul  drove  out  the 
malignant  influence ;  her  owners,  touched  in  their 

recognised  to  be  organised  by  the  Church  and  to  be  discriminated  from 
individual  hospitality  (The  Shepherd  of  Her  mas,  M.  8;  S.  9,  xxvii). 

Many  of  S.  Paul's  hosts  are  known  to  us  by  name,  Prisca  and  Aquila 
at  Corinth,  Jason  at  Thessalonica,  Lydia,  Gaius  of  Corinth,  Philip 
the  evangelist,  Mnason  of  Cyprus ;  and  with  them  we  may  reckon 
Timothy's  mother,  Eunice,  Phoebe  of  Cenchreae,  and  the  mother  of 
Rufus.  As  a  bond  of  friendship,  hospitality  served  a  useful  purpose,  and 
S.  Paul  recognised  its  value  in  a  world  where  a  constant  intercommuni 
cation  of  communities  existed,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  other  Apostles 
appreciated  the  importance  of  intercommunion  ;  S.  Peter,  for  example, 
requires  hospitality  to  be  used  one  to  another  without  murmuring 
( i  Pet.  49),  and  evidently  in  his  days  a  good  system  was  being  abused  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  it  was  not  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  that  it  was 
made  clear  to  S.  Peter  "  that  the  local  unity  of  a  central  sanctuary  was 
exchanged  for  the  ideal  unity  of  constant  intercourse  and  mutual 
welcome"  (Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  288). 

See  also  Rom.  I213,  Heb.  13*,  3  John  5.  Clement's  Corinthians, 
§§  10,  11,  12. 

*  Lightfoot  sees  in  the  conversions  of  Lydia,  the  slave-girl,  and  the 
gaoler  a  typical  character ;  they  are  representatives  of  three  different 
races,  the  Asiatic,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  ;  their  order  of  conversion  is 
significant,  first  the  proselyte,  next  the  Greek,  and  lastly  the  Roman 
(Philippians,  pp.  53  seq.). 
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pockets,  retaliated  by  hurrying  S.  Paul  and  Silas 
before  the  magistrates  and  charging  them  with 
treasonable  practices.  They  were  scourged  and 
imprisoned,  but  a  miraculous  deliverance  saved  them 
from  further  indignities  ;  the  magistrates,  hearing 
that  the  prisoners  were  Romans,  offered  abject 
apologies  and  personally  escorted  them  out  of  prison. 
S.  Paul  and  Silas  returned  to  the  house  of  Lydia, 
saw  the  brethren,  exhorted  them,  and  departed, 
accompanied  only  by  Timothy.  "  The  Apostle  left 
behind  him  a  legacy  of  suffering  to  this  newly  born 
Church,"  *  but  in  spite  of  the  refiner's  fire,  they  were 
unwavering  in  their  loyalty  to  their  Founder,  and 
theirs  was  the  only  Church  from  which  he  accepted 
pecuniary  help  for  his  personal  needs,  once  and  again 
in  Thessalonica  (Phil.  416),  once  in  Corinth  (2  Cor.  1 19), 
and  once  in  Rome  (Phil.  410'19). 

Leaving  Philippi,  S.  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  after 
a  journey  of  over  a  hundred  miles,  came  to  the  sea 
port  of  Thessalonica.  It  was  a  city  in  which  Gentiles 
abounded,  the  majority  of  them  poor;  and  it  contained 
a  synagogue,  in  both  respects  a  striking  contrast  to 
Philippi.  The  first  care  of  the  Apostle  was  to  find 
a  lodging,  and  he  obtained  this  in  the  house  of  Jason. 
The  travellers  were  in  great  want  during  their  stay 
in  the  city  ;  night  and  day  they  worked  lest  they 
should  be  burdensome  to  the  new  converts.  Twice 
was  the  Apostle's  anxiety  relieved  by  pecuniary  help 

*  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  58. 
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spontaneously  sent  by  the  richer  friends  of  Philippi, 
offerings  which  he  accepted  because  they  were  gratui 
tously  given  and  preserved  himself  and  his  friends 
from  the  suspicious  taint  of  sordid  ambition  or  self- 
interest.  Privation  failed  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Apostle,  who,  following  his  usual  plan,  first 
approached  the  Jews,  and  for  three  weeks  reasoned 
with  them  in  the  synagogue,  making  a  few  converts, 
amongst  them  probably  Demas.  His  best  results 
were  obtained  from  among  the  Gentiles,  whose  con 
version  was  effected  "in  much  conflict"  (i  Thess.  22), 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  was  concentrated  on  them 
as  they  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God. 
Among  these  converts  were  probably  to  be  found 
Secundus,  a  certain  Gaius,  and  Aristarchus,  if  he  were 
not  already  a  Christian.  The  disinterestedness  of 
S.  Paul,  however,  won  from  the  young  community 
of  Thessalonian  Christians  a  whole-hearted  devo 
tion,  and  of  this  he  speaks  with  pardonable  pride 
in  his  letter  to  them  a  few  months  later.  "  Ye 
became  imitators  of  us  and  the  Lord  "  ;  "  Ye  became 
an  ensample  to  every  place."  The  close  intimacy 
between  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  was  ultimately 
interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews,  who  made 
common  cause  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason.  Failing  to  find  the 
missionaries,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Jason 
and  the  brethren,  arrested  them  and  accused  them  of 
being  accessories  to  treason.  Peace  was  restored  by 
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the  politarchs,  who,  after  judicially  ordering  Jason 
and  the  brethren  to  give  security  for  keeping  the 
peace,  released  them.  No  safer  guarantee  than  such 
a  security  could  be  asked  from  a  poor  Christian  body, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  missionaries  to  stay  in 
the  city  any  longer.  Their  presence  might  lead  to 
further  outbreaks  and,  through  forfeiture  of  their 
pledge,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  converts.  The 
brethren  therefore  sent  S.  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to 
Bercea,  whilst  Timothy  stayed  behind  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  Thessalonians  (Acts  I  /10). 

The  circumstances  of  the  flight  failed  to  affect  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  two  missionaries,  and  in 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  they  proceeded  to  set 
forth  the  Gospel  of  the  Messiah.  The  Berceans 
proved  more  "  noble  "  than  their  neighbours  of  Thes- 
salonica,  for  they  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures 
in  order  to  test  S.  Paul's  arguments  for  themselves. 
The  result  of  the  mission  was  most  encouraging ; 
many  Jews,  some  Gentiles,  and  many  women  of 
honourable  position  embraced  Christianity.  We  know 
only  one  by  name,  Sopater  of  Bercea.  But  the  Jews 
of  Thessalonica,  desiring  to  thwart  the  Apostle's 
work,  despatched  emissaries  to  Bercea  to  stir  up  the 
multitudes.  The  brethren  thereupon  prevailed  upon 
S.  Paul  to  leave  Bercea,  while  Silas  and  Timothy 
remained  behind  to  complete  the  good  work  begun. 
The  manner  of  the  Apostle's  departure  seems  to 
point  to  great  depression  of  spirits.  Timothy  had 
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arrived  from  Thessalonica  (Acts  i?14)  with  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  Church  there.  The  unbeliev 
ing  Jews  were  persecuting  the  converts,  and  were 
whispering  insinuations  against  the  motives  of  the 
Apostle  himself.  No  wonder  S.  Paul  endeavoured  to 
see  them,  and  would  fain  have  gone  to  them  but  was 
hindered  by  the  money-guarantee  demanded  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  Thessalonica,  a  machination  of 
Satan  himself  (i  Thess.  218).  Utterly  depressed,  and 
deprived  of  the  companionship  of  Silas  and  Timothy, 
faced  by  the  new  situations  which  would  meet  him 
at  Athens,  S.  Paul  was  unwillingly  conducted  to  the 
sea  and  taken  to  Peiraeus.  The  departure  of  the 
Bercean  brethren  accentuated  his  loneliness ;  from 
this  trial  of  solitude  he  was  temporarily  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  Timothy,  and  probably  also  of  Silas 
(i  Thess.  31>2>5)>*  But  anxiety  for  his  Macedonian 
converts  called  on  the  Apostle  for  a  great  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  Timothy  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  Thessalonica,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  Silas  had 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  he  too  might  have 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Philippi,  with  which 
S.  Paul  was  at  the  time  in  close  touch  (Phil.  415). 


ATHENS   AND   CORINTH. 

Two  reasons  militated  against  any  prolonged  stay 
at  Athens.     There  was,  in  the  first  instance,  no  Jew 

*  See  Appendix  III. 
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or  Gentile  friend  with  whom  he  could  lodge — a  sore 
trial  for  one  in  uncongenial  and  unsympathetic  sur 
roundings.  He  lacked  the  constant,  stimulating 
presence  of  his  companions,  Silas  and  Timothy.  In 
the  second  place,  we  do  not  read  that  S.  Paul  worked 
with  his  hands  during  his  stay;  he  evidently  could 
not  obtain  suitable  manual  labour  in  the  artistic 
capital  of  the  world,  and  by  that  means  alleviate  the 
heavy  burden  of  solitude.  But  the  pecuniary  help 
sent  from  Philippi  and  received  twice  at  Thessalonica 
was  still  available,  and  would  serve  him  as  long  as 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  stay  at  Athens.  To  his 
ardent  temperament,  waiting  for  his  two  companions 
was  necessarily  irksome,  and  in  a  state  of  unrest  he 
wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  city,  until 
the  sight  of  the  numberless  statues  roused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  great  mission  and  provoked  him  to  an 
active  ministry.  In  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
market-place  the  versatility  of  the  Apostle  made 
itself  manifest  as  he  reasoned  daily  with  the  Jews 
and  with  the  philosophical  schools.  By  the  fre 
quenters  of  the  Agora  he  was  called  a  "  retailer  of 
scraps,"  "  a  crude  plagiarist "  ;  others  saw  in  him  the 
exponent  of  a  new  creed  concerning  the  divinities 
"  Jesus "  and  "  The  Resurrection."  But  the  innate 
curiosity  of  the  Athenians  was  roused,  and  impelled 
by  their  craving  for  intellectual  excitement  and 
novelty,  S.  Paul's  hearers  gave  this  new  peripatetic 
philosopher  an  opportunity  for  expounding  his  doc- 
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trine  in  comparative  quietness,  away  from  the  noisy 
Agora.  The  training  which  the  Apostle  had  received 
in  the  university  town  of  Tarsus  now  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areo 
pagus,  he  enlarged  on  his  theme  of  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection.  His  efforts  were  not  unfruitful  ;  he 
won  at  least  one  convert  from  amongst  the  members 
of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  a  man  named  Dionysius, 
soon  to  be  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  if  we  believe  the 
tradition.  Others  too  were  won  over,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  woman,  Damaris  by  name.  To  the 
Apostle  his  mission  appeared  a  failure,  and  with  his 
address  on  Mars  Hill  his  public  work  came  to  an 
end  ;  he  himself  speaks  of  his  stay  there  as  merely  a 
halt  on  his  travels.*  We  hear  of  no  Church  in 
Athens,  no  household  baptised  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  Ecclesia  ;  we  have  no  letter  from  S.  Paul  to 
his  Athenian  friends.  The  city  sinks  into  obscurity 
as  far  as  ecclesiastical  history  is  concerned.  A  short 
period  of  companionship  with  his  converts  was  fol 
lowed  by  departure  for  Corinth,  where  he  arrived  in 
a  state  of  inward  agitation  and  depression.  This  was 
an  enforced  departure,  contrary  to  his  intended  plan.f 
His  desire  had  been  to  await  Silas  and  Timothy  at 
Athens,  but  his  financial  position  was  precarious,  and 
Corinth  offered  him  more  favourable  chances  for 
finding  work. 

*  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  303. 

fThis  is  implied  in  the  use  of  "  e/c,"   not    "dwo,"   in  Acts    iS1 : 
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S.  Paul  was  obliged  immediately  on  arrival  to  seek 
employment.  He  was  successful,  and,  either  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  quarter  specially  set  apart  for 
the  tent-making  trade,  he  encountered  a  certain  Jew, 
named  Aquila,  with  his  wife  Priscilla.  Attracted  by 
their  common  handicraft,  S.  Paul  abode  with  them 
and  worked  in  partnership.  His  new  friends  were 
freedmen,  but  refugees  from  Rome,  whence  all  Jews 
had  been  expelled  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  ;  from  them  S.  Paul  learnt  of  Rome,  and 
from  them  he  perhaps  received  information  which  for 
the  first  time  definitely  turned  his  thoughts  westward 
to  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship,  which  was  proved 
by  many  a  trial,  for  they  were  often  in  want  (2  Cor. 
1 19).  But  the  need  for  continuous  exertion  in  order 
to  supply  himself  with  the  bare  means  of  livelihood, 
did  not  hinder  him  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  He 
could  only  spare  the  Sabbath  day  for  this,  and  on 
that  day  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  synagogue, 
where  he  sought  to  persuade  Jews  and  Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  proved  a  turning- 
point  in  the  Apostle's  activity.  They  told  him  of 
the  devotion  of  his  Macedonian  converts ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  good  news,  there  arrived  a  most 
acceptable  offering  of  money  from  the  Philippian 
brethren  (2  Cor.  1 19,  Phil.  415).  The  relief  of  his 
necessities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  was  followed  by 
a  fresh  outburst  of  missionary  work.  He  gave  himself 
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up  to  preaching  with  greater  zeal,  and  became  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  work,  "  testifying  to  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ "  (Acts  1 85),  a  positive  presenta 
tion  of  the  Crucified  Jesus  in  a  city  renowned  for  its 
immorality  and  uncleanness.  In  this  preaching  he 
was  not  alone  ;  his  friends  Silas  and  Timothy  sup 
ported  him  (2  Cor.  I19),  probably  evangelising  the 
district  round  Corinth,  whilst  he  "  dwelt "  in  Corinth 
itself  (Acts  i8n). 

Soon  after  the  coming  of  Silas  and  Timothy, 
S.  Paul  wrote  the  first  of  his  two  letters  to  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica.  The  report  which  Timothy 
had  brought  to  him  concerning  the  Thessalonian 
Church  gave  the  Apostle  cause  for  thankfulness,  but 
there  was  need  for  some  action  in  face  of  the  perse 
cutions  which  the  young  community  was  undergoing, 
to  combat  the  base  insinuations  made  against  S.  Paul, 
and  to  resolve  the  moral  and  spiritual  difficulties  of 
the  converts.  In  the  letter  which  S.  Paul  wrote  by 
means  of  an  amanuensis,  probably  Timothy  himself, 
we  may  trace  signs  of  the  anxiety  which  the  Apostle 
felt  lest  his  Thessalonian  friends  should  lose  confidence 
in  him  and  their  love  for  him  wax  cold.  At  Bercea 
he  had  heard  vague  rumours  of  the  subtle  policy  of 
certain  Jews,  who  aimed  at  undermining  his  influence 
by  imputing  base  motives  to  him.  Now  he  is  con 
vinced  of  it,  and  in  his  letter  he  appeals  to  his  friends 
against  these  opponents  who  had  wilfully  misinter 
preted  his  acceptance  of  pecuniary  help  from  Philippi ; 
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he  recalls  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  his  refusal  to 
make  himself  burdensome  to  them.  His  opponents 
had  further  accused  him  of  burdening  the  poor  Thessa- 
lonians  with  a  guarantee  for  his  behaviour,  and  then 
of  taking  refuge  in  flight  ;  he  calls  God  to  witness 
how  he  had  cherished  them  like  a  nurse  her  children, 
and  dealt  with  them  as  a  father  with  his  child. 
Twice  he  had  longed  to  come  to  them,  but  Satan 
had  hindered  him.  Finally,  in  this  letter,  the  Apostle 
touches  on  their  spiritual  doubts.  For  their  blessed 
dead  they  were  not  to  sorrow,  for  these  would  share 
in  the  promised  Parousia.  They  should  therefore,  as 
sons  of  light,  obey  the  call  to  watchfulness  and  to 
performance  of  their  moral  duties. 

The  Apostle's  work  in  Corinth  was  successful. 
The  conversion  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  was 
the  harbinger  of  greater  victories  to  follow,  for  its 
members  were  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia,  and  formed 
a  nucleus  for  the  Christian  Church.  The  greatness 
of  the  event  he  marked  by  baptising  them  with  his 
own  hand  (i  Cor.  I16).  These  greater  victories  were 
the  outcome  of  a  preliminary  disappointment.  The 
Jews  had  turned  against  him  and  given  way  to 
blasphemy.  Realising  then  that  the  synagogue  had 
limited  his  sphere  of  action,  he  had  obtained  a  room 
close  to  the  synagogue  in  the  house  of  one  Titus 
Justus,  a  God-fearer.  The  change  of  venue  enabled 
him  now  to  appeal  to  a  wider  circle,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  and  to  reach  the  more  refined  and  educated 
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classes.  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
was  one  of  his  most  notable  converts  ;  well  known 
also  was  Gaius,  destined  to  be  the  host  of  S.  Paul  on 
his  third  visit  to  Corinth.  These,  too,  he  baptised 
with  his  own  hand,  thus  paying  them  signal  honour. 
Erastus,  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  joined  the  band  of 
Christians  ;  as  also  did  Tertius,  the  future  amanuensis 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Quartus  the  brother, 
and  the  household  of  Chloe.  A  strong  outpost  of 
Christianity  was  now  assured  in  a  city  where  vice  was 
practised  even  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  Many  of 
the  converts  were  saved  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  hell 
(i  Cor.  611),  and  many  of  them  were  soon  to  fall 
away.  But  the  present  promised  well,  and  S.  Paul 
may  have  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  move 
to  a  fresh  centre  of  work.  However,  God  ordered 
otherwise.  The  young  tree  planted  on  new  soil 
needed  to  be  tended  and  strengthened  to  withstand 
not  only  internal  dangers  but  also  Jewish  opposition, 
and  in  a  vision  this  duty  was  laid  on  him  (Acts 
1 89>  10).  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  message,  S.  Paul 
dwelt  in  Corinth  for  eighteen  months,  teaching  the 
Word  of  God.  The  confidence  of  S.  Paul  in  the 
power  of  the  Divine  assurance  was  fully  justified. 
The  news  of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  reached  all 
Achaia  (2  Cor.  ii10);  it  found  a  welcome  awaiting 
it  at  Cenchreae,  one  of  the  two  ports  of  Corinth. 

In   the  meantime  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  the 
Thessalonians  had  returned  with  most  encouraging 
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news.  There  were  no  tidings  now  of  friendships 
shaken  and  confidence  misplaced,  but  there  existed 
an  unhealthy  excitement  about  the  Second  Coming 
and  a  resulting  indifference  with  regard  to  the  per 
formance  of  daily  work.  In  a  second  Epistle  this 
mistaken  attitude  was  corrected.  We  do  not  read 
in  it  of  any  longing  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  to  see 
his  friends,  but  rather  a  request  that  they  should 
pray  for  him  and  his  companions.  The  vision  had 
taught  him  that  his  work  lay  in  Corinth. 

The  opposition  of  the  Jews  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  S.  Paul's  stay  in  Corinth,  had  driven  him  from 
the  synagogue  and  forced  him  to  seek  a  new  centre 
for  his  work,  and  which  had  continued  to  impede  him 
during  his  whole  residence  in  the  city  (2  Thess.  32), 
at  last  broke  into  open  hostility.  They  seized  their 
opportunity  when  Gallio  was  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
and  charged  him  with  breaches  of  their  own  Jewish 
Law.  Gallio  dismissed  the  charge ;  it  was  outside 
his  jurisdiction.  Baffled  in  their  attack,  the  Jews 
vented  their  spite  on  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue.  This  maltreatment  reacted  on  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  for  Sosthenes  followed  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  Crispus,  and  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  became  a 
personal  friend  of  S.  Paul. 

We  now  lose  all  trace  of  Silas,  and  temporarily 
of  Timothy.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  returned 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  despatch  of  2  Thessalonians, 
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and  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Silas,  or 
Silvanus,  who  acted  as  the  bearer  of  S.  Peter's  Epistle 
from  Rome  to  the  Christians  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Timothy  probably 
left  Corinth  at  the  same  time  as  Silas  in  order  to  do 
evangelistic  work  at  Ephesus  (Acts  1 922)  ;  or  he  may 
have  gone  to  Lystra. 

The  encouragement  which  Gallio's  attitude  afforded 
S.  Paul  must  have  confirmed  him  in  his  conception 
that  the  impartial  administration  of  Roman  law 
could  not  be  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  It  was  a 
great  gain  for  the  cause.  Soon  after  the  trial  before 
Gallic,  the  Apostle,  accompanied  by  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
left  Corinth  for  Cenchreae  where  he  probably  found 
in  Phoebe,  the  deaconess,  a  host  and  friend.  Here 
he  shaved  his  head  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
vow.  From  Cenchreae  the  party  sailed  for  Ephesus, 
where  Prisca  and  Aquila  were  left  behind  ;  S.  Paul 
himself  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  halt  to  pay  one 
or  two  visits  to  the  synagogue,  where  he  reasoned 
with  the  Jews.  They  desired  him  to  stay  longer, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  necessitated  haste. 
Resuming  his  voyage,  the  Apostle  landed  at  Caesarea, 
went  up  and  saluted  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and, 
after  a  three  years'  absence,  once  again  met  his 
companions  and  friends  at  Antioch. 
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SILAS  AND   S.  PAUL. 

Silas  was  a   man   of  influence  in  the   Church  of 
Jerusalem  and  a  prophet ;  he  was  also  in  sympathy 
with  S.  Paul's  interpretation  of  his  Gentile  Apostle- 
ship.        His    influence    on    S.    Paul    is    not    to    be 
compared  with  that  of  S.  Barnabas  or  Timothy,  or 
even  that  of  Titus.      He  was  not,  like  Timothy  and 
Titus,  commissioned   by  S.   Paul  to  be  delegate  to 
any  church  vexed  with  false  teaching  ;  his  companion 
ship  with  the  Apostle  lasted  only  about  two  years, 
and    he   suddenly   disappears    during   the   Apostle's 
stay  in  Corinth.      But  in  the  realm  of  prophecy  he 
excelled ;    and    it    is   here    that   we   must   look    for 
definite   traces   of  his   influence,   for   S.    Paul    never 
claimed  to  be  a  prophet.      The  presence  of  Silas  by 
the   Apostle's   side   at   the   time   when    he   assumed 
uncontrolled    charge    of   his    missionary   enterprises, 
and,  therefore,  needed   to  organise  his  own  body  of 
associates,  was  no  accident.      Silas  was  instrumental, 
at    the   beginning    of   the    tour,    in    confirming   the 
decision  of  the  Apostolic  Council  in  Antioch,  Syria, 
and    Cilicia,    but    it   was    in    the   journey   to    Troas 
that   ample   opportunity   was    afforded    him    for  the 
use  of  his  prophetic  powers.      In  two  instances  Silas 
influenced  deeply  the  course  of  S.  Paul's  life.      First, 
he  used  his  gift  of  prophecy  in  leading  the  Apostle 
to    choose    Timothy   as   his    first    associate,   as   the 
divinely  provided  successor  to  Barnabas  ;    and  that 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  choice  (Acts  i613) 
made  an  enduring  impression  on  the  Apostle,  we 
gather  from  the  references  in  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  to  Timothy's  call,  baptism,  and  ordination. 

The  influence  of  Silas,  therefore,  was  in  the  first 
place  constructive  ;  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  discipleship.  The  choice  of  Timothy  was  justified 
by  the  event,  for  Timothy  was  the  destined  successor 
of  S.  Paul. 

Secondly,  we  may  see  the  influence  of  Silas  in  the 
choice  of  route  which  led  S.  Paul  from  Galatia  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  Troas.  We  have  in  the 
Acts  a  couple  of  verses  (Acts  1 66)  7)  unique  in  the 
narrative  of  S.  Luke,  in  which  we  see  the  Holy  Ghost 
directing  S.  Paul's  journeys  and  ordering  him  to 
travel  on  routes  other  than  those  desired  by  him. 
His  companions  at  this  time  were  Silas  and  Timothy ; 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  have  been 
expressed  through  Timothy  ;  S.  Paul  himself  could 
not  have  been  the  chosen  medium,  for  "  he  used  to 
receive  such  instructions  in  visions  at  night." '  We 
are  consequently  left  with  the  prophet  Silas  ;  it  was 
through  him  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spake. 

The  influence  of  Silas  was  derived  from  his 
possession  of  prophetic  gifts.  If  we  compare  him 
with  Barnabas,  we  may  say  that  whilst  the  influence 
of  Barnabas  was  educative  and  ethical,  that  of  Silas 

*Acts  i69,   iS9,  23",  2723,  2  Cor.   121'4;    and   Zahn,  Intro,  to  the 
N.T.  i.  p.  207. 
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was  constructive  and  directive.  Barnabas  was  a 
teacher,  Silas  was  a  prophet.  Their  spheres  of  labour 
were  not  independent,  but  what  the  one  lacked,  the 
other  supplied.  The  acts  of  both  were  the  acts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


CHAPTER    IV.    (Continued). 
THE   EPHESIAN   FRIENDS. 

AFTER  S.  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth  the  work  of 
building  up  the  Christian  Church  was  carried  on  by 
one  who  was  no  disciple  of  his,  but  an  independent 
missionary.  His  introduction  to  Corinth,  according 
to  the  Bezan  text,  was  due  to  Corinthian  enterprise. 
Certain  Corinthians,  whilst  sojourning  in  Ephesus, 
chanced  to  hear  in  the  synagogue  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
Apollos  by  name,  discoursing  with  great  eloquence  and 
sound  logic  on  "  the  way  of  the  Lord  " ;  attracted  by 
his  scholastic  and  philosophical  style,  they  besought 
him  to  cross  over  with  them  to  their  own  country.  His 
consent  was  obtained,  and  in  order  to  sanction  this 
step  commendatory  letters*  were  sent  to  Corinth  by 

*  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  system  of  commendation  which  existed 
in  the  early  Church,  and  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  which 
united  Christians  in  fellowship  and  protected  them  from  treachery  and 
imposture.  S.  Paul  recognised  commendations  as  a  primary  duty  he 
owed  to  his  companions ;  Timothy,  Stephanas  and  his  household 
(i  Cor.  i610'15),  Titus  and  the  brethren  (2  Cor.  S16'84),  Phoebe  (Rom. 
I61),  Tychicus,  Onesimus  and  Mark  (Col.  47"10),  Trophimus  (2  Tim.  420), 
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the  Ephesians  and  by  Prisca  and  Aquila.  The  fit 
ness  of  Apollos  for  his  task  was  evident.  In  his 
native  Alexandria  he  had  proved  himself  learned  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;  he  knew  accurately  the  course 
of  events  in  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  pro 
bably  deriving  his  knowledge  from  some  written 
Gospel  ;  but  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  he  was  igno 
rant,  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  This 
deficiency,  however,  was  rectified  when  he  came  to 
Ephesus,  for  Prisca  and  Aquila,  hearing  him  as  he 
spake  and  taught  in  the  synagogue,  invited  him  to 
their  home  and  imparted  to  him  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  things  concerning  Jesus.* 

The  arrival  of  Apollos  at  Corinth  was  followed  by 

Zenas  and  Apollos  (Titus  312'14),  are  amongst  those  thus  specially 
favoured  by  him.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  essentially  a  letter  of 
commendation  of  Onesimus.  That  the  practice  was  well  recognised  we 
gather  from  its  use  by  Prisca  and  Aquila  who  commended  Apollos,  and 
by  the  part  it  played  in  the  Jewish  opposition  to  S.  Paul  both  at  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  31'3,  io12)  and  in  Rome  (Acts  2821).  (See  also  I  Pet.  512 ; 
Clement  of  Rome,  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  §§  63,  65  ;  Polycarp,  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  §  14;  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii.  58.) 

One  interesting  point  is  to  be  noticed.  In  almost  every  case  com 
mendations  are  made  only  of  those  leaving  the  writer's  side  for  other 
lands  or  cities,  and  most  of  the  commended  parties  are  messengers  bear 
ing  the  letters.  The  only  uncertain  instance  is  that  of  Zenas  and 
Apollos  ;  and  if  it  was  the  common  practice  to  commend  not  those  soon 
expected  by  the  writer  but  those  leaving  him,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  Zenas  and  Apollos  were  leaving  S.  Paul  for  some  unknown  desti 
nation. 

*  Lake  favours  the  idea  that  TO,  ?repi  'Iijeou  means  the  Messianic  pass 
ages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that,  through  the  teaching  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  Apollos  learnt  that  the  Messiah  was  Jesus.  Cf.  Acts  i828, 
where  the  Greek  reads  elvai  rov  X/OICTTOJ'  'lijaovv.  (Pearlier  Epistles  of 
S.  Paul,  pp.  107-112.) 
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immediate  success.  His  public  demonstrations  utterly 
confuted  the  Jews,  for  he  proved  from  their  own 
Scriptures,  arguing  with  good  results  (SiaKarr]\ey^ero'), 
that  the  Messiah  was  Jesus.  His  work  was  not  exclu 
sively  confined  to  the  synagogue,  for,  according  to 
S.  Paul's  own  statement,  the  Church  was  as  Gentile 
after  the  mission  of  Apollos  as  it  was  before.  Evi 
dently,  then,  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip 
tures  appealed  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  S.  Paul's  converts  found 
the  profound  and  philosophical  teaching  of  the  Jew 
of  Alexandria  more  attractive  than  the  simple  exposi 
tion  of  the  Jew  of  Tarsus.  It  was  only  in  this 
manner  of  presenting  the  Gospel  that  any  difference 
existed  between  Apollos  and  S.  Paul.  Apollos 
watered  that  which  Paul  had  planted. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
S.  Paul  had  started  on  a  new  missionary  tour  bound 
for  Ephesus.  His  route  lay  through  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  where  he  gave  orders  concerning  a  collection 
for  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  to  be  raised  by  contribu 
tions  on  the  first  day  of  every  week  (i  Cor.  161). 
Passing  thence  through  the  upper  country  he  reached 
Ephesus.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  suggests  that 
he  travelled  alone,  an  unlikely  proceeding  for  one 
who  dreaded  solitude.  He  may  have  been  on  the 
way  joined  by  Timothy,  for  we  find  the  latter  in 
Ephesus  helping  in  the  work  of  S.  Paul.  The 
Apostle's  first  act  after  arrival  was  to  instruct  and 
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lead  on  to  baptism  twelve  disciples  of  John,  but  his 
mission  in  the  city  began  in  earnest  when  in  the 
synagogue  he  appealed  to  the  Jews  and  their  Gentile 
adherents.  For  three  months  the  synagogue  served 
as  the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  then  his  experiences 
at  Corinth  were  repeated.  The  Jews  reviled  him 
and  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  work  among  the  Gen 
tiles  ;  he  therefore  withdrew  his  disciples  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  school  or  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus, 
where  for  two  years  he  argued  daily  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God.  One  of  these  disciples  is  known 
to  us  by  name,  Epaenetus,  the  firstfruits  of  Asia. 
The  change  was  fruitful  in  results,  "  all  they  that 
dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  churches 
were  founded  in  Colossae,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and 
other  places  such  as  those  to  whom  S.  John  addressed 
his  famous  letters.  The  names  of  Onesiphorus,  Epa- 
phras,  Nymphas,  Philemon,  Apphia,  Archippus,  Tro- 
phimus,  and  Tychicus  bear  witness  as  well  to  the 
solidity  of  the  work  as  to  the  extent  of  the  country 
won  over  for  Christ.  But  all  his  converts  were  not 
of  such  sterling  worth;  some  were  to  desert  him  or 
prove  faithless  to  his  doctrine,  and  amongst  this 
ignoble  band  may  be  reckoned  Hymenaeus,  Hermo- 
genes,  Phygelus,  and  Alexander. 

The  reputation  which  the  successful  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  brought  the  Apostle  was  enhanced  by  the 
discomfiture  of  certain  exorcists,  the  sons  of  a  Jewish 
priest  by  name  Sceva,  who  professed  ability  to  cast 
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out  demons.  On  one  occasion  they  attempted  to 
use  the  Christian  formula,  but  the  rebuke  addressed 
to  them  by  an  evil  spirit  had  an  unexpected  result ; 
it  revealed  the  fact  that  some  of  S.  Paul's  own  dis 
ciples  had  not  abandoned  their  magical  practices. 
The  judgment,  however,  so  wrought  upon  the  con 
sciences  of  these  deceivers  that  they  acknowledged 
their  wrong,  brought  out  their  cabalistic  books  and 
burned  them.* 

Had  we  only  S.  Luke's  account  of  the  Apostle's 
long  residence  in  Ephesus  to  rely  on,  we  might  sup 
pose  that  the  three  years  (A.D.  53-55)  spent  there 
were  a  period  of  comparative  ease  and  freedom  from 
persecution.  But  embedded  in  the  Acts  is  a  speech 
by  the  Apostle  delivered  at  Miletus  shortly  after 
(A.D.  56),  in  which  he  spoke  of  trials  and  tears  and 
incessant  toil,  a  faint  reflex  of  his  experiences  in  the 
city  which  proudly  claimed  to  be  Sacristan  of 
the  temple  of  Artemis.  The  trials  that  befell  him, 
we  gather  from  his  letters,  came  from  his  own 
countrymen,  from  the  heathen,  and  from  false  breth 
ren.  He  was  in  jeopardy  every  hour  from  foes 
around  him  comparable  only  to  wild  beasts  ;  he  was 
ever  fighting  superstition  and  chicane,  ever  facing 
plots  and  attacks,  hunger  and  thirst,  nakedness  and 
toil,  persecutions  and  defamations ;  his  life  was  a 
daily  death  ;  he  was  treated  as  the  refuse  of  the 

*  Acts  I919  may,  however,  refer  to  the  magicians  themselves,  as  v.  18 
to  their  dupes. 
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world,  the  off-scouring  of  all  things.  And  all  this 
time  his  own  disinterested  conduct  added  to  his 
burden,  for  he  worked  incessantly  with  his  own  hands 
to  support  himself  and  those  that  were  with  him, 
labouring  at  his  trade  in  the  early  morning,  reason 
ing  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  hour,  teaching  from  house  to  house,  and  ad 
monishing  his  disciples  individually.  But  no  small 
part  of  the  trials  which  befell  the  heroic  Apostle  was 
due  to  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,  and  particularly 
anxiety  about  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  Church  of 
his  own  founding. 


THE  CORINTHIAN   TROUBLES. 

The  beginning  of  the  Corinthian  troubles  *  was 
due  to  the  lapse  of  some  of  the  converts  for  whom 
the  temptations  of  the  flesh  proved  too  strong  to  be 
resisted;  and  one  day  news  reached  the  Apostle, 
probably  through  Erastus  of  Corinth,  who  had  come 
to  Ephesus  (Acts  1 922),  that  some  of  his  converts  had 
plunged  once  again  into  habits  of  impurity.  The 
news  was  serious,  and  S.  Paul,  painful  though  the 
task  was,  made  no  scruple  in  interrupting  his  work 
in  Ephesus  and  sailing  to  Corinth  in  sorrow  for  their 
condition.  He  took  no  extreme  measures,  however, 
to  check  the  deplorable  growth  of  the  insidious  sins 
of  the  flesh,  but  satisfied  himself  with  merely  exhort- 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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ing    the    sinners  to    repentance   (2  Cor.  21,   i214>2L 

I31)- 

The  Apostle  returned  to  Ephesus  after  this  flying 
visit,  probably  accompanied  by  Apollos,*  with  a 
mind  much  perturbed  by  the  condition  of  the  Cor 
inthian  Church.  A  letter  might  usefully  supplement 
his  spoken  exhortations,  and  he  wrote,  therefore,  to 
his  Corinthian  disciples,  advising  them  not  to  keep 
company  with  fornicators  (i  Cor.  59).  It  has  been 
suggested  by  critics  that  2  Cor.  614-71  forms  part  of 
this  letter;  but  a  more  plausible  suggestion,  inferred 
from  later  developments  of  these  troubles,  is  that  in 
this  letter  (which  has  been  lost  to  the  Church)  the 
Apostle  informed  his  readers  that  he  hoped  to  visit 
them  twice  in  succession,  once  directly  from  Ephesus 
and  again  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor. 
i 15'  17),t  and  that  he  desired  the  Corinthian  Church 
to  contribute  to  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Jeru 
salem  (2  Cor.  83'5).  Titus  and  another  brother  were 
probably  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  this  letter,^ 

*  Apollos  returned  to  Ephesus  before  I  Cor.  was  written  (i  Cor.  i612). 
1  A  plan  subsequently  abandoned. 

i  S.  Paul  was  compelled  to  rely  on  friends  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
letters,  and  thus  afforded  the  richer  disciples  an  opportunity  of  service. 
His  letters  were  often  the  only  means  he  possessed  for  making  his  influ 
ence  felt  in  absence  ;  and  every  precaution  was  necessary  to  protect  his 
letters  not  only  from  loss  but  also  from  forgery  or  false  representation 
(2  Thess.  22,  317).  He  safeguarded  them  by  his  signature  (i  Cor.  :621, 
Col.  418,  2  Thess.  317),  and  doubly  safeguarded  them  by  entrusting  them 
into  the  hands  of  trustworthy  messengers  whom  he  commended  in  his 
letters.  The  important  nature  of  their  duties  is  strongly  evidenced  by 
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and  Titus  may  on  this  occasion  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  organising  the  great  collection  for  the 
Jerusalem  poor* — a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  name 
of  Titus  in  I  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  810,  92,  I218).  It  is 
probable  that  Timothy  and  Erastus  were  likewise 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
in  order  to  prepare  for  their  leader's  impending  visit 
to  these  parts,  and  to  organise  in  Macedonia  their 
contribution  to  the  great  collection  (Acts  I Q22,  I  Cor. 
417,  i610>  u).  The  delegates  possibly  were  instructed 
to  meet  at  Corinth  and  return  together  to  Ephesus. 

But  it  was  left  to  deputations  from  Corinth  to 
bear  further  ill  tidings  to  the  Apostle.  Like  the 
bearers  of  evil  news  to  Job,  there  arrived  in  succes 
sion  members  of  the  household  of  a  certain  Chloe 
and  of  the  household  of  Stephanas.  The  house 
hold  of  Chloe  brought  the  disquieting  news  that 

the  fact  that  letters  were  not  only  of  interest  to  the  Churches  addressed, 
but  were  constantly  interchanged ;  we  have  a  classic  example  in  Col.  416, 
and  further  examples  in  the  addresses  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Corinthians. 

(See  also  Clement,  ad  Cor.  §  47,  in  which  we  read  that  S.  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  was  read  in  Rome  ;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  §  13  ;  Ignatius, 
who  had  read  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  ad  Eph.  §§  n,  12,  ad  Rom.  §  4,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  V.  2,  §4.) 

The  names  of  many  of  S.  Paul's  messengers  are  known.  Phoebe  con 
veyed  Romans ;  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  I  Cor. ;  Titus, 
Aristarchus,  and  Trophimus,  2  Cor. ;  Tychicus,  Ephesians,  Colossians  (?), 
and  Philemon;  Epaphroditus,  Philippians ;  Onesimus,  Colossians  (?); 
Lenas  and  Apollos,  Titus. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 
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dissensions  had  broken  out  in  Corinth  and  that  four 
parties  had  been  formed  who  ranged  themselves 
under  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  and  Christ.  The 
departure  of  Apollos  from  Corinth  seemed  to  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  formation  of  a  faction 
which,  contrasting  the  subtle  eloquence  of  their  leader 
with  the  simple  style  of  S.  Paul,  magnified  Apollos 
at  the  Apostle's  expense — an  attitude  which  begat  a 
rival  faction  devoted  to  S.  Paul  as  the  Apostle  to 
whom  the  Church  of  Corinth  owed  its  very  existence. 
This  partisanship  had  not  the  slightest  support  from 
Apollos  ;  S.  Paul  himself  was  convinced  of  that ;  for 
whilst  he  nowhere  blames  Apollos,  he  even  highly 
estimates  the  work  of  this  independent  missionary  as 
he  compares  his  own  humility  and  that  of  Apollos 
with  the  conceit  existing  in  Corinth.  "  For,  I  think, 
God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last  of  all,  as  men 
doomed  to  death  "  ( i  Cor.  49).  Complete  harmony 
existed  between  them,  the  clearest  proof  of  it  being 
that  Apollos  refused  to  return  to  Corinth  at  the 
Apostle's  desire  lest  his  presence  should  encourage 
his  partisans.  It  was  not  against  Apollos  that  the 
Apostle's  anger  was  directed,  but  against  the  party 
whose  audacity  had  impelled  a  few  Corinthians  to 
attach  themselves  to  one  another  under  an  Apollos 
banner.  That  this  faction  soon  ceased  to  exist  is 
due  partly  to  its  failure  to  gain  the  approval  of 
Apollos,  and  partly  to  the  unwavering  claims  of 
S.  Paul  to  their  allegiance  as  the  founder  of  the 
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Corinthian  Church,  though  he  gladly  admits  Apollos 
to  a  share  in  its  development. 

The  rise  of  two  parties  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
third,  the  outcome  of  the  unfortunate  arrival  of  cer 
tain  Corinthians,  probably  from  Palestine,  who  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  Cephas.  No  stratagem 
was  too  mean  for  this  Judaic  faction,  for  not  only 
did  they  make  a  direct  attack  on  S.  Paul's  claim  to 
be  a  full  Apostle,  talking  slightingly  of  his  apostleship 
and  even  regarding  him  as  no  Apostle  in  the  fullest 
sense,  but  they  went  so  far  as  to  assail  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  This  attack  on  his  character  was  based 
on  his  non-acceptance  of  Corinthian  hospitality,  when 
he  was  in  Corinth  for  eighteen  months  ;  for  these 
factious  spirits  represented  his  unselfish  action  as  a 
proof  of  his  want  of  love  for  them,  and  not  of  his 
self-denial  or  devotion  to  the  cause  (i  Cor.  91'6,  I  51"10). 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  though  it  is  not  un 
likely,  that  S.  Peter  was  at  that  time  in  Corinth,  but 
the  introduction  of  his  name  into  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  a  far  more  delicate  question  than  the  use 
of  the  name  of  Apollos.  S.  Paul  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  S.  Peter;  it  was  the  unwarrantable  assump 
tion  of  the  Judaistic  element  in  questioning  his  auth 
ority  that  roused  his  resentment.  He  himself  spoke 
of  S.  Peter  with  all  respect,  and  gave  him  the  place 
of  honour  whether  in  the  all-important  appearances 
of  the  risen  Lord  or  in  the  natural  sphere  of  conjugal 
relationships.  The  extreme  delicacy  with  which  S. 
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Paul  dealt  with  the  Petrine  faction  was  soon  to  meet 
with  its  own  reward. 

A  fourth  faction  was  added  to  the  distracted 
Church.  Certain  other  Corinthians,  under  Jewish 
leadership  (2  Cor.  1 122),  claimed  to  be  independent 
of  all  authority,  and  apportioned  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  being  directly  responsible  to  Christ  alone, 
a  higher  authority  than  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  This 
faction,  though  it  originated  with  a  desire  not  so 
much  to  oppose  S.  Paul  as  to  correct  S.  Peter,  was 
the  only  antagonistic  element  left  for  S.  Paul  to  deal 
with  in  person. 

The  report  of  the  household  of  Chloe  was  therefore 
of  a  most  disconcerting  nature.  The  existence  of 
parties  directly  opposed  to  each  other  was  fraught 
with  possibilities  of  endless  friction  and  disintegra 
tion  ;  the  members  had  not  as  yet  formed  hostile 
camps  in  the  Church  itself,  for  we  gather  that  they 
still  joined  together  in  common  worship  (i  Cor.  io17, 
ii17'20,  1 4s3),  but  to  see  a  small  community  of 
Christians,  possibly  numbering  only  a  few  hundreds, 
rent  asunder  through  loose  views  on  unity,  loyalty, 
morals,  and  even  on  the  central  themes  of  Christian 
belief,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
given  to  idolatry,  licentiousness,  and  immorality,  must 
have  caused  the  Apostle  many  a  pang.  He  saw  quite 
clearly  that  the  tendency  of  these  divisions  was  not 
only  to  belittle  his  own  authority,  but  even  to  develop 
heresies  ( I  Cor.  I  1 19). 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Chloe's  household  there 
came  to  Corinth  other  bearers  of  evil  tidings,  Ste 
phanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  carrying  with  them 
a  letter  from  the  Corinthians.  It  was  doubtless  from 
these  messengers  that  the  Apostle  gathered  further 
details  of  the  state  of  unrest  and  insubordination 
prevalent  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  members 
were  insolent  in  their  attitude  ;  one  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  case  of  incest  (i  Cor.  51) ;  they 
were  going  to  law  before  heathen  judges  (61) ;  divisions 
were  now  visible  even  in  the  Church,  probably  marked 
by  the  fact  of  the  brethren  sitting  together  in  distinct 
bodies  ;  some  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (i512).  To  these  details  drawn  from 
members  of  the  Corinthian  deputation  were  added 
disagreeable  symptoms  suggested  by  the  letter  to 
S.  Paul.  The  Corinthians  were  making  to  them 
selves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ; 
they  were  taking  part  in  feasts  connected  with  heathen 
idol-worship,  hoping  by  this  means  to  encourage  their 
fellow-Christians  whose  convictions  were  not  as  deeply 
rooted  ;  they  were  shamelessly  giving  their  sexual 
lusts  a  free  rein,  regarding  such  freedom  as  being 
according  to  nature,  while  others  were  considering 
marriage  unbecoming  a  Christian  ;  and,  lastly,  many 
were  placing  a  high  value  on  certain  charismatic  gifts 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rest. 

The  critical  situation  disclosed  by  the  Corinthian 
messengers  was  met  by  a  letter,  our  i  Corinthians,  in 
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which  the  Apostle  associated  Sosthenes  with  him, 
hoping  possibly  that  the  name  of  Sosthenes  would 
carry  weight  in  a  city  where  he  was  well  known. 
S.  Paul  himself  could  not  leave  Ephesus  until  Pen 
tecost,  "  for  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened 
unto  him  "  (i  Cor.  i67'  8) ;  he  hoped,  however,  to  visit 
Corinth  soon,  though  now  compelled  to  cancel  the  pro 
jected  double  visit,  but  the  Corinthians  were  to  see  to 
it  that  he  came  not  with  rod  in  hand  (421).  This  letter 
was  probably  carried  back,  about  Passover  A.D.  55, 
by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  of  whose 
services  the  Apostle  spoke  with  much  thankfulness  ; 
they  had  voluntarily  rendered  services  to  the  Church 
and  to  himself  which  deserved  the  esteem  and 
obedience  of  the  Corinthians.  The  letter  ended 
with  a  final  warning  against  the  disturbers  of  peace. 
"  If  any  man  loveth  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be 
anathema." 

But  before  this  letter  reached  Corinth  Timothy 
had  already  visited  Corinth  and,  with  Titus,  had 
left  for  Ephesus.  They  brought  an  alarming  report ; 
the  incestuous  member  had  defied  the  Apostle  in  the 
person  of  one  of  his  representatives,  probably  Timothy; 
and  not  only  was  his  guilt  being  condoned  and  his 
attitude  approved  by  other  influential  members  of 
the  Church,  but  even  the  Jewish  interlopers,  urged 
on  by  resentment  against  S.  Paul,  were  making  com 
mon  cause  with  the  sensualist.  There  was,  however, 

one   gratifying  feature   in   the  situation  ;    Titus  had 

G 
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made  some  progress  with  the  mission  entrusted 
to  him  in  connection  with  the  great  collection 
(2  Cor.  86). 

In  his  extreme  need,  S.  Paul  called  upon  Titus  to 
whom  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  late 
mission  pointed  as  the  one  possessed  of  the  neces 
sary  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  of 
such  tact  and  firmness  as  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
mission  demanded.  No  half-hearted  measures  would 
suffice  if  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
was  to  be  effectively  checked.  S.  Paul,  therefore, 
sent  through  Titus  a  letter  of  sharp  rebuke,*  written 
out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  and  with 
many  tears,  demanding  the  instant  punishment  of 
the  incestuous  man  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Jewish 
element  (2  Cor.  23>  9,  78).  The  fate  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  depended  on  Titus  and  the  way  in  which 
he  would  handle  the  desperate  situation.  No  such 
grave  responsibility  had  been  as  yet  thrust  on  any 
disciple,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Titus  was  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  the  Apostle  in  this  crisis  suffices 
to  prove  the  high  esteem  in  which  S.  Paul  held  the 
partner  and  fellow-helper  who  walked  in  his  steps 
(2  Cor.  S23,  I218). 

And  now  Ephesus  turned  against  him,  and  well- 
nigh  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle.  He  seemed  to 
hear  the  sentence  of  death  within  himself  as  the 
antagonism  of  the  townspeople,  roused  to  fanaticism 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  2  Cor.  10-13  was  part  of  this  letter. 
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by  the  paralysing  of  the  trade  in  silver  shrines  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  came  to  a  head  on  a  report  that 
he  had  insulted  the  worship  of  the  patron  goddess  of 
the  city.  Two  of  his  companions,  Gaius  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  were  made  victims  of  the  wrath  of  the  excited 
populace,  who  rushed  them  into  the  theatre ;  but 
though  all  fear  of  bloodshed  was  allayed  by  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus 
controlled  the  mob,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Apostle  to  stay  any  longer  in  this  metropolis.  He 
therefore  bade  the  Church  farewell  and,  accompanied 
by  Timothy,  Gaius,  Aristarchus,  Tychicus,  and  other 
disciples,  went  north  to  Troas.  It  was  an  adventurous 
journey,  for  the  Apostle  was  in  danger  of  death  from 
some  unknown  source  (2  Cor.  I8"10).  Pressed  on 
every  side,  with  fightings  without  and  fears  within, 
perplexed,  pursued,  and  delivered  unto  death  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  he  reached  Troas,  but  although  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  was 
open  to  him,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  it.  He 
had  no  rest  for  his  spirit  because  he  found  not  Titus 
the  brother.  Where  was  he  ?  Was  the  Apostle's 
policy  of  no  compromise  the  right  one?  (2  Cor. 
2i2, 13)  Overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  S.  Paul  im 
patiently  pressed  on  into  Macedonia,  where,  at  last, 
probably  at  Thessalonica,*  Titus  met  him  with  com- 

*  2  Cor.  8  and  9  are  concerned  with  the  Apostle's  immediate  sur 
roundings  in  Macedonia.  He  was  engaged  in  working  up  his  great 
collection  for  the  saints,  and  he  speaks  in  this  letter  of  the  deep 
poverty  of  the  Macedonian  Churches  (2  Cor.  82).  Now  as  Philippi 
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forting  news.  The  incestuous  member  had  been 
excommunicated  by  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
Corinthians  (2  Cor.  26),  the  collection  for  the  Jerusa 
lem  poor  had  not  fallen  off,  Titus  himself  had  been 
received  in  fear  and  trembling.  Further,  the  bulk 
of  the  Church  was  won  back  ;  from  only  one  faction, 
the  Christ  party,  proceeded  those  backbitings,  whis 
perings,  swellings,  disorders,  and  arrogant  criticisms 
of  S.  Paul,  which,  while  they  exalted  the  interlopers 
as  the  "  very  chiefest  apostles,"  depreciated  the 
Apostle's  work,  denied  his  Apostolic  claims,  ques 
tioned  his  visions  and  revelations,  charged  him  with 
meanness  and  cowardice,  and  even  ridiculed  his 
speech  and  his  appearance  (2  Cor.  10-13).  Though 
the  Corinthians  had  thus  been  won  back  to  their  old 
allegiance,  they  were  displeased  at  the  Apostle's 
change  of  plan  ;  his  action  in  not  going  to  them 
direct  seemed  to  them  to  savour  of  fickleness  and 
self-interest. 

The  choice  of  Titus  was  justified,  and  the  Corin 
thians,  of  whose  devotion  S.  Paul  had  boasted  to 
Titus,  had  approved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
Apostle's  love  for  them.  He,  on  his  part,  in  the 
exuberance  of  a  happy  release,  desiring  that  his  joy 
should  be  shared  by  those  who  had  lately  caused 
him  much  sorrow  of  heart,  wrote  to  them  a  fourth 

was  not  a  poor  Church,  whereas  Thessalonica  was,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  that  it  was  at  Thessalonica  that  S.  Paul  met  Titus  and  wrote 
2  Cor. 
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Epistle  (our  2  Cor.).  He  unbosomed  himself  to  his 
"  beloved  children  "  in  a  letter  which  reflects  his  love 
for  his  converts  and  his  absolute  conviction  of  the 
power  of  his  Apostolic  commission.  The  spirit  of 
Titus,  too,  was  refreshed  ;  so  much  so  that  he  will 
ingly  undertook  to  act  as  bearer  of  this  letter  and 
complete  the  work  he  had  begun  for  the  great  col 
lection  (2  Cor.  86),  towards  which  the  Macedonians, 
in  spite  of  afflictions  and  poverty,  were  making  liberal 
contributions  ;  S.  Paul  was  therefore  anxious  that 
Corinth,  which  had  started  their  collection  a  year 
ago,  should  not  be  behindhand  in  their  afore-promised 
bounty  (2  Cor.  95).  Titus  was  not  travelling  alone, 
for  there  accompanied  him  one  interested  in  this 
collection,  Aristarchus,*  "  the  brother  whose  praise  is 
in  the  Gospel,"  and  another  brother,  probably  Tro- 
phimus,  who  had  no  connection  with  the  collection. 
As  for  the  instigators  of  the  disorders  in  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  lo9'11),  the  Apostle  warned  his  readers  that 
they  were  as  crafty  as  "  the  serpent  which  beguiled 
Eve"  (ii3),  "were  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers, 
fashioning  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ."  He 
therefore  asked  the  Corinthians  to  submit  with  better 
obedience  than  heretofore,  lest  at  his  coming  he 
should  be  compelled  to  deal  with  them  sharply 
(I35'11)- 

*See  pp.  210,  217-220. 
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EPISTLE  TO   THE   ROMANS,  A.D.   56. 

After  a  slow  journey,  during  which  he  preached 
as  far  as  Illyricum  (Rom.  IS19),  the  Apostle  came  to 
Corinth,  where  he  spent  three  months.  It  was  here 
that  he  had  first  met  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  perhaps 
then  for  the  first  time  had  had  his  thoughts  directed 
to  Rome.  It  was  therefore  fitting  that  he  should 
now  from  this  city  write  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman 
Church  (Rom.  I  522'29). 

The  Epistle  is  imperial  in  spirit  and  imperial  in 
outlook.  S.  Paul  writes  as  though  he  were  conscious 
that  his  words  and  thoughts  were  for  all  time  and  for 
all  lands.  He  sees  not  only  Rome  but  the  lands 
beyond  Rome  ;  on  the  east  of  the  imperial  city  he 
feels  that  his  mission  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  his  mission  now  lay  in  the  lands  towards  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  west.  Rome  was  not  his  goal. 
He  hoped  to  visit  the  capital  on  his  way  westward 
to  Spain,  and  expected  the  Roman  Christians  to  help 
him  on  his  way  thither  (Rom.  i  524)  28).  His  Gentile 
Apostolate  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  impart  to 
the  Romans  some  spiritual  gift,  and  they,  in  return, 
would,  he  felt  convinced,  confer  on  him  some  equiva 
lent.  It  was  not  modesty  alone  that  compelled  him 
to  expect  this  reciprocity  of  gifts,  for  he  feared  that 
he  might  be  accused  of  intrusion  into  a  domain  not 
of  his  own  founding  (Rom.  I9"15).  He  knew  for  a 
fact  that  he  has  been  accused  by  some  opponents 
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known  to  his  readers  of  a  policy  of  antinomianism 
(38) — a  slanderous  calumny  which  he  repudiated 
more  than  once  (38,  61'15) — and  he  was  further  con 
scious  that  his  outlook  on  the  Christian  hope  has 
been  called  in  question  (91).  These  charges  attacked 
the  very  foundations  of  his  Gospel,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  them,  in  which  his  spiritual  struggles  were  to  be 
seen  clearly  reflected.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
"  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  thought  and  struggles  of 
the  eventful  years  by  which  it  had  been  preceded."  * 
In  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  does  not  claim  to  have 
founded  the  Roman  Church,  nor  does  he  allow  any 
other  Apostle  to  claim  this  inestimable  honour  (Rom. 
I  520),  but  he  regards  the  Roman  Church  as  coming 
within  his  province  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
(j6, 14,  is)  How  the  Church  was  founded  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  ;  "  it  was  probably  by  a  process  of 
quiet  and  as  it  were  fortuitous  filtration."  f  All 
roads  led  to  Rome,  and  naturally,  therefore,  we  find 
personal  friends  of  the  Apostle  resident  in  the  city  ; 
Prisca  and  Aquila,  whom  he  knew  so  intimately,  and 
to  whom  all  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  were 
indebted  ;  Epaenetus,  Ampliatus,  Urbanus,  Stachys, 
and  Herodion  ;  Andronicus  and  Junias,  Christians 
before  him  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mother  of  Rufus,  who 

*  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  xliii. 

t  Hort,  Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  9. 
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had  proved  a  mother  to  him.  There  were  many 
others  known  to  him  by  name  and  fame,  including 
women  who  were  actively  labouring  in  the  Lord. 
They  had  all  found  their  way  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  "  the  freemasonry  common  among  Christians 
would  soon  make  them  known  to  each  other,  and 
they  would  form,  not  exactly  an  organised  Church 
but  such  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  Christians  as  was 
only  waiting  for  the  advent  of  an  Apostle  to  consti 
tute  one."'  The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Phoebe, 
deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchreae,  who  was  about 
to  sail  for  Rome,  and  whom  the  Apostle  warmly 
commended  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  Christians. 

Many  of  the  companions  around  him  joined  in  the 
salutations  ;  Gaius,  the  host  of  S.  Paul ;  Tertius,  the 
amanuensis  of  the  Epistle  ;  Timothy,  Lucius,  Jason, 
Sosipater,  Erastus,  and  Quartus.  The  Apostle's  stay 
in  Corinth  was  a  period  of  happy  intercourse.  Titus 
was  there,  as  also  the  faithful  Stephanas  and  his 
household.  Surrounded  by  his  companions  and 
strengthened  in  spirit,  he  was  able  to  quell  the 
turbulent  Jewish  intruders  and  complete  his  work  in 
those  regions. 


JERUSALEM. 

But  while   he    thus    thinks    and    writes    with    the 
imperial  vision  before  him,  he  begins  to  have  pre- 

*  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  xxviii. 
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monitions  of  impending  danger.  He  is  about  to 
start  for  Jerusalem,  desiring  to  join  together  the 
Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Churches  by  means  of  his 
great  collection.  He  asks  these  Roman  friends  of 
his  to  pray  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
machinations  of  those  opposed  to  him  in  Judaea,  in 
order  that  he  may  come  to  Rome  in  joy  through  the 
will  of  God,  and,  together  with  themselves,  find  rest 
(Rom.  is22"33).  He  feels  that  a  crisis  in  his  life  is 
approaching,  and  therefore  prepares  for  this  journey 
to  Jerusalem  "  with  the  solemnity  of  a  sacrifice." ' 
This  sense  of  impending  danger  was  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  which  compelled  the  Apostle 
to  abandon  the  direct  voyage  to  Syria,  in  which  he 
planned  to  travel  accompanied  by  a  band  of  disciples, 
and  to  take  the  overland  route,  accompanied  only  by 
Luke  and  Sopater.  His  other  disciples,  Aristar- 
chus,  Secundus,  Gaius  of  Derbe,  Timothy,  Tychicus, 
and  Trophimus,  not  all  of  them  connected  with  the 
great  collection,  which  was  confined  to  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  (Rom.  1 526,  2  Cor.  81'10),  departed  by 
sea  and  awaited  their  leader  at  Troas.f 

Travelling  by  the  circuitous  route  through  Mace 
donia,  S.  Paul  and  his  two  companions  reached 
Philippi,  where  they  took  ship  for  Troas.  And  now 
the  presence  of  the  historian  makes  itself  felt.  The 
first  person  plural  appears  ;  and  as  we  read  S.  Luke's 

*  Hort,  Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  43  ;  cf.  Acts  2i]r. 
t  See  Appendix  V. 
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narrative  we  might  suppose  we  were  reading  a  diary, 
in  which  various  stopping  places  are  mentioned, 
although,  at  many  of  them,  nothing  of  importance 
takes  place  ;  we  read  also  of  changes  of  ships,  the 
times  occupied  on  different  occasions,  and  other 
details  of  a  sea  voyage.  At  Troas  the  Apostle 
restored  confidence  to  a  congregation  of  worshippers 
temporarily  disturbed  by  an  accident  to  Eutychus, 
and  at  Assos  he  rejoined  his  party  and  his  ship. 
And  now,  as  S.  Paul  set  his  face  steadfastly  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  the  thought  of  the  troublous  days 
awaiting  him  overshadowed  his  path  ;  it  overwhelmed 
his  soul  when  at  Miletus  he  took  a  long  and  sad 
farewell  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 
Prayers  and  tears  marked  the  solemn  parting,  as  the 
Ephesians  realised  their  leader's  dark  forebodings  that 
they  might  not  see  him  any  more.  Prophecies  of  im 
pending  trials  awaited  the  Apostle  at  Tyre, where  again 
an  affecting  scene  was  witnessed  as  the  whole  Chris 
tian  body,  men,  women,  and  children,  brought  him  on 
his  way  out  of  the  city  and  parted  with  him  on  the 
beach.  Prophecies  of  danger  and  bonds,  more  pro 
nounced  and  more  definite,  continued  to  greet  the 
Apostle  as  he  spent  a  few  days  with  Philip,  one  of 
the  Seven,  at  Caesarea  ;  his  companions  joined  with 
the  Caesarean  Christians  in  earnest  entreaty,  beseech 
ing  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  a  Roman 
prison.  But  S.  Paul  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and, 
seeing  that  his  determination  was  fixed,  his  com- 
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panions  held  their  peace,  saying,  "  The  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  Thereafter,  having  equipped 
themselves  with  horses,  the  travellers  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
Caesarean  disciples,  who  conducted  S.  Paul  and  his 
party  to  a  village  on  the  road,  where  Mnason  of 
Cyprus,  a  disciple  of  long  standing,  entertained  them. 
The  next  day  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  reached  their 
goal,  and  received  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  brethren 
in  the  Holy  City. 

The  mass  of  the  Jews,  however,  looked  with  dis 
favour  on  the  Apostle  who  had  taught  apostasy  from 
Moses  ;  even  the  great  collection,  for  which  he  had 
striven  and  from  which  he  hoped  so  much,  failed  to 
placate  their  hostility.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  surrounded  by  many  "  myriads "  of  Jewish 
Christians  zealous  for  the  Law,  and  he  was  in  great 
danger.  He,  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  S.  James 
undertook  to  practise  an  act  of  public  conformity  in 
the  Temple,  gladly  becoming  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  that 
he  might  save  the  Jews.  But  Jewish  resentment 
broke  into  unrestrained  fanaticism  when  S.  Paul  was 
one  day  recognised  in  the  Temple  by  compatriots 
from  Ephesus.  Recognition  was  immediately  followed 
by  shouts  of  sedition  and  charges  of  unorthodoxy. 
The  Ephesians  had  seen  a  fellow-citizen,  Trophimus, 
a  Gentile,  walking  with  S.  Paul  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  concluding  that  Trophimus  had  been 
taken  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  they 
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accused  S.  Paul  of  defiling  the  Temple,  and  would 
have  murdered  him  but  for  Roman  protection.  Thus 
began  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Caesarea, 
ending  with  his  appeal  to  Caesar. 

We  know  very  little  of  these  two  years  spent  in 
Caesarea,  but  enough  is  told  us  by  the  historian  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  imprisonment  was  not  of  a 
rigorous  nature,  since  the  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
see  his  companions  and  such  friends  as  Philip  and 
the  Caesarean  Christians,  perhaps  even  Luke  and 
Aristarchus.  That  S.  Paul  corresponded  with  his 
Churches  is  not  improbable,  and  we  may  see  in  the 
letter  of  which  S.  Peter  had  knowledge  (2  Pet.  315) 
a  product  of  this  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   TRUE   AND   THE   FALSE    FRIENDS. 

THE  appeal  of  S.  Paul  to  Caesar  furnishes  us  with 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  considering  the  various 
attitudes  adopted  towards  him  and  Christianity  by 
the  Roman,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Gentile  races  of  the 
Roman  world. 

S.  Paul  was  living  at  a  time  when  the  great  Pax 
Romano,  was  in  effective  operation  and  Trade,  Art, 
Navigation,  Science,  and  Philosophy  were  flourishing. 
The  great  network  of  Roman  roads  enabled  him  to 
visit  the  numerous  Churches  which  had  been  founded 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  disciples.  The  possession 
of  the  Roman  citizenship  proved  an  inestimable  boon 
both  to  him  and  his  work,  not  only  in  Roman  colonies 
such  as  Antioch,  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Philippi,  but  also 
in  large  seaports  such  as  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and 
Ephesus,  though  in  them  he  was  also  assured  of  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  from  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  their  population.  As  regards  the  officials 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  outstanding  feature 
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of  their  attitude  was  a  high  conception  of  duty,  a 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  The  duty 
of  Roman  officials  was  in  every  case  to  maintain  the 
Roman  authority,  and  so  long  as  S.  Paul's  conduct 
did  not  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  Roman  Law 
cast  its  mantle  of  protection  over  him.  In  Cyprus,  at 
Philippi,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus,  as  also  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Roman  officials  proved  friendly  towards  him  ; 
the  praetors  of  Philippi,  on  learning  that  they  had 
deprived  Roman  citizens  of  their  just  rights,  in  person 
apologised  to  S.  Paul  and  Silas  ;  the  politarchs  of 
Thessalonica  contented  themselves  with  demanding 
some  security  against  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Pro 
consuls,  propraetors,  procurators,  and  Roman  military 
officers  were  all  friendly.  "  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God,"  such  was  S.  Paul's  own  conviction 
and  the  outcome  of  his  experience.  True,  he  found 
most  of  his  converts  amongst  the  lower  grades  of  the 
official  classes,  in  Caesar's  household,  for  example,  and 
the  praetorian  guard,  but  the  higher  officials  contributed 
their  share  in  furthering  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Those  who  were  not  against  God  were  for  God.  He 
learned  this  for  the  first  time  at  Philippi,  but  it  was 
at  Corinth  that  he  realised  from  the  strictly  legal  inter 
pretation  of  Roman  Law  and  Justice  by  Gallic  that 
his  reliance  on  the  power  of  Roman  Law  to  protect 
a  Roman  citizen  was  not  misplaced.  Corinth  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  turning-points  in  his  career ; 
there  he  heard  from  Prisca  and  Aquila  of  the  existence 
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of  Christians  in  Rome ;  there  he  realised  that  the 
Roman  Power  was  not  innately  hostile  to  Chris 
tianity.  His  appeal  to  Caesar  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  justice  and  fair-mindedness  of  Gallic. 

Though  the  Roman  Law,  therefore,  took  S.  Paul 
under  its  aegis,  bitter  unfriendliness  and  deadly  op 
position  came  from  his  own  countrymen.  We  have 
had  so  far  no  instances  of  actual  desertions  from 
amongst  the  Apostle's  own  body  of  companions, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks  ;  that  was  to  come  with  his 
imprisonments  in  Rome.  But  it  was  amongst  the 
Jews,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers,  that  hatred 
was  begotten  of  jealousy.  It  was  inevitable,  when 
we  remember  that  S.  Paul,  who  was  above  all  things 
a  Jew,  found  converts  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  to 
whose  members,  whether  Jews  or  would-be  proselytes, 
both  affection  and  policy  demanded  that  he  should 
first  appeal.  The  affection  sprang  from  the  common 
bond  of  nationality  which  united  all  Jews.  Policy 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  which  underlay  the 
presence  in  the  synagogues  of  the  God-fearers  who 
formed  the  outer  fringe  of  the  synagogue.  The 
position  of  these  in  the  religious  world  was  of 
supreme  importance ;  they  were  the  connecting 
link  between  Jews  and  the  heathen ;  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  from  them  that  Jewish  proselytes 
were  recruited,  on  the  other  hand  they  were  drawn 
from  the  heathen  population,  the  pariahs  of  religion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews.  The  conversion  of  these 
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God-fearers  formed  the  battle-ground  of  the  great 
struggle  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  S.  Paul, 
therefore,  in  making  his  appeal  to  the  synagogues, 
was  carrying  his  attack  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  position.  By  this  stroke  of  policy  he  reached 
the  God-fearers,  and  through  them  he  reached  the 
mass  of  the  heathen.  And  just  as  it  was  at 
Corinth  that  he  heard  of  Rome  and  learnt  con 
clusively  that  Roman  Law  treated  all  citizens  im 
partially,  so  it  was  at  Corinth  when  he  left  the 
synagogue  for  the  house  of  Titus  Justus,  a  God- 
fearer,  that  he  learned  that  through  the  synagogues 
he  could  reach  the  God-fearers  and  through  the  God- 
fearers  the  heathen.  This  policy  was  strengthened 
by  his  comparative  failure  at  Athens,  where  he  had 
appealed  not  first  to  the  worshippers  in  the  syna 
gogue  but  directly  to  the  heathen.  It  was  an 
unusual  procedure,  and  had  met  with  disappointing 
results. 

That  the  Jews  should  persecute  S.  Paul  was  there 
fore  not  surprising.  Believing  Jews  persecuted  him 
because  of  his  unorthodox  views  on  the  value  of  cir 
cumcision  ;  they  embittered  his  sojourn  in  the  cities 
of  South  Galatia  and  in  Antioch  of  Syria.  Unbe 
lieving  Jews  persecuted  him  because  Christianity  had 
become  a  heresy  and  every  Christian  an  anathe 
matised  heretic;  they  pursued  him  from  Thessalonica 
to  Bercea,  and  drove  him  thence  to  Athens.  We 
hear  of  them  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
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we  hear  of  them  eleven  years  later  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians. 

Gentile  unfriendliness,  when  it  manifested  itself, 
arose  from  two  causes.  It  originated  either  through 
the  action  of  the  Jews,  who  roused  the  heathen  to 
open  opposition  by  appealing  to  their  baser  passions, 
or  through  attacks,  real  or  alleged,  made  on  their 
commercial  enterprises.  The  riots  at  Philippi  and 
Ephesus  were  commercial  riots. 


THE   UNKNOWN   FRIENDS. 

We  must  now  return  to  S.  Paul.  His  appeal  to 
Caesar  was  due  to  the  factors  in  the  Roman  Empire 
just  referred  to.  It  was  Jewish  hostility  which  com 
pelled  him  to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  and  the  charge,  originally,  was  one  of 
taking  a  Gentile  into  the  Temple.  Roman  official 
dom  continued  to  favour  him  still.  On  his  voyage 
to  Rome  he  was  treated  with  every  consideration  by 
the  centurion  Julius,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  pris 
oners.  Not  only  was  he  allowed  to  be  accompanied 
by  two  friends,  Luke  and  Aristarchus,  but  he  was 
granted  such  freedom  that,  when  the  ship  touched  at 
Sidon,  Julius  gave  him  permission  to  go  unto  his 
friends.  At  Myra  they  changed  ship  and  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  of  Crete.  Unfavourable  weather 
began  to  be  experienced,  and  no  landing  was  possible 
on  the  island.  The  loss  of  the  vessel  seemed  possible 
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to  S.  Paul,  but  his  advice  that  they  should  shelter  at 
one  of  the  Cretan  harbours  was  disregarded.  Ship 
wreck  followed,  and  after  various  adventures  the 
whole  party  reached  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  and  Puteoli, 
where  S.  Paul  and  his  two  companions  met  friends. 
Others  joined  him  on  the  way  to  Rome,  and  in  their 
company  he  entered  the  capital  and  "  was  suffered  to 
abide  by  himself  with  the  soldier  that  guarded  him." 
After  three  days  he  interviewed  the  Jews,  but  they 
had  received  no  commendation  of  him.  He  saw  them 
a  second  time  and  expounded  his  Gospel.  Some  be 
lieved  (perhaps  Jesus  Justus  was  of  their  number) 
and  some  disbelieved.  "  And  he  abode  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  dwelling,  and  received  all  that 
went  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  boldness,  none  forbidding  him."  Not  till  the 
actual  trial  began  did  his  circumstances  change,*  and 
then  his  freedom  was  curtailed. 

The  two  years  which  preceded  the  actual  trial 
were  years  of  comparative  freedom.  The  Apostle 
was  surrounded  by  his  many  friends  who  had  free 
access  to  him;  he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house 
accompanied  by  his  "  fellow-prisoners,"  first  Aris- 
tarchus  and  later  Epaphras,  who  voluntarily  shared 
his  imprisonment.  Knowing  S.  Paul's  temperament, 
that  he  found  solitude  far  from  congenial  and  dreaded 

*  This  is  implied  by  the  use  of  the  aorist  lywet^e  and  of  the  expression 
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loneliness  above  persecution,  we  may  see  in  friend 
ship  an  alleviating  circumstance  which  made  his 
imprisonment  less  irksome  than  it  might  have  been. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  friends  who  satisfied  the 
Apostle's  great  need  of  companionship  are  known  to 
us.  S.  Luke  and  Aristarchus  were  with  him  from 
the  beginning;  Timothy,  Tychicus,  Demas,  and  Mark 
arrived  soon  after  news  of  his  safe  arrival  and  con 
finement  in  Rome  reached  the  different  Churches.  It 
is  to  the  presence  of  these  friends,  and  to  the  joyful 
expectation  of  release  which  he  derived  from  his  firm 
reliance  on  the  impartiality  of  Roman  Law,  that  we 
may  trace  the  absence  of  any  dark  outlook  or  deep 
despair  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  delightful  camaraderie 
which  always  united  S.  Paul  to  his  friends,  and  the 
sympathy  he  had  always  shown  to  his  fellow-workers 
even  in  his  autocratic  rule,  repaid  him  in  full  measure 
now  that  he  lived  with  a  soldier  bound  to  him — the 
only  restriction  to  his  freedom.  S.  Paul  was  more 
like  a  prisoner  on  parole  than  one  condemned  to 
rigorous  imprisonment.  Friendship,  therefore,  and 
human  sympathy  were  the  motives  which  inspired 
the  aged  Apostle  in  these  days  and  begot  in  him  a 
lively  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  the  work  of  evan 
gelising  countries  yet  untouched.  His  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen  whom  he  had  on  arrival  attempted  to 
draw  into  the  charmed  circle  of  companionship  scorned 
his  advances  ;  but  for  this  failure  he  was  amply  com- 
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pensated  by  the  loving  companionship  of  those  whom 
the  trials  of  Christian  discipleship  had  refined  and 
purified. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  Epaphras  and  the  conversion 
of  Onesimus,  both  natives  of  Colossae,  which  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  Apostle's  energies.  Epaphras 
had  been  drawn  to  Rome  partly  through  love  for  his 
spiritual  father,  partly  through  his  desire  to  gain  the 
Apostle's  support  and  sympathy  for  Churches  which 
had  been  founded,  not  by  S.  Paul  but  by  Epaphras 
himself.  Some  powerful  bond  impelled  S.  Paul's 
convert  to  join  Aristarchus  in  sharing  the  prisoner's 
captivity  and  thereby  postpone  his  return  to  his 
native  city.  Unwilling  to  return  home,  but  desiring 
the  spiritual  advance  of  his  beloved  Colossians,  Epa 
phras  seemed  to  have  urged  S.  Paul  to  draw  within 
his  all-powerful  influence  the  distant  Churches  in  the 
Lycus  valley,  unknown  though  their  converts  were  to 
him;  and  yielding  to  the  disciple's  plea,  the  Apostle 
wrote  his  letter  to  the  Colossians.  Lack  of  personal 
friendship  with  these  brethren  was  no  bar  to  his 
infinite  capacity  for  binding  them  to  him  and  to  his 
Gospel,  and  he  wrote  to  tell  of  his  prayers  for  them, 
as  men  of  whose  faith  and  hope  and  love  he  had 
heard  from  Epaphras.  He  was  also  aware  of  the 
dangerous  philosophy  whereby  certain  Jewish  Chris 
tians  were  misrepresenting  the  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  of  the  Gospel  concerning  circumcision,  legal 
observances,  and  angelology,  and  he  therefore  warned 
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them  of  the  need  of  being  stablished  in  the  faith. 
He  had  no  fear  that  they  had  gone  far  astray,  but  he 
feared  lest  they  should  be  deluded  with  the  per 
suasiveness  of  these  false  teachers.  Then,  relying  on 
his  affection  for  them,  he  asked  them  to  pray,  not  for 
him  but  for  the  Gospel  for  which  he  was  a  prisoner. 

No  personal  greetings  were  sent  in  the  letter,  for 
his  messenger  Tychicus,  a  slave  like  him  in  the  Lord, 
would  strengthen  their  hearts.  He  was  to  travel 
attended  by  Onesimus,  once  a  slave  in  fact  but  now 
a  beloved  brother.  S.  Paul's  friendship  for  the  Co- 
lossians  was  shared  by  Aristarchus,  Luke,  and  Demas, 
who  sent  them  greetings.  The  Colossians  might 
even  expect  a  great  joy,  for  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Bar 
nabas  (evidently  known  to  the  readers),  was  hoping 
to  visit  them.  He  and  Jesus  Justus  were  a  comfort 
to  the  Apostle  at  the  time  of  writing,  for  they  only 
of  the  circumcision  sympathised  with  him  in  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  action  of  certain  Roman  Jews 
whose  methods  of  work  did  not  commend  themselves 
to  him  (Col.  410).  To  Archippus,  who  probably 
had  succeeded  Epaphras  in  the  supervision  of  the 
Colossian  Church,  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
advice  was  sent,  and  finally  the  Colossians  were  asked 
to  see  that  his  letter  to  them  was  read  in  the  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans;  and  they  were  in  turn  to  read  a 
circular  letter  which  would  come  to  them  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  Laodicean  Church. 

Who  S.  Paul's  amanuensis  was  we  have  no  means 
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of  knowing.  We  do  know,  however,  that  he  made 
use  of  one  of  his  companions  in  writing  this  Epistle, 
for  the  usual  note  of  identification,  his  autograph 
salutation,  is  added  at  the  close  of  it. 

To  the  report  of  Epaphras  may  also  be  due  the 
Apostle's  composition  of  the  circular  letter  to  "  the 
Ephesians,"  which,  like  the  Colossians,  was  to  be  con 
veyed  by  the  same  messenger,  Tychicus,  and  which 
was  also  addressed  to  readers  unknown  to  him,  but  of 
whose  faith  he  had  heard,  and  for  whom  he  ceased 
not  to  pray.  They  were  not  his  own  converts,  but 
he  claimed  them  for  his  own  by  virtue  of  his  rights 
as  the  special  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  right  which 
was  strengthened  by  his  chains,  for  they  bound  them 
to  him  (Eph.  31,  41,  620).  The  readers  were  probably 
members  of  Churches  not  far  from  Colossae,  at  least 
such  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  Epaphras  and  Tychicus  in  their  respec 
tive  connections.  The  omission  of  Timothy's  name 
in  the  opening  salutation,  contrasted  with  its  mention 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
Philippians,  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  Chris 
tians  addressed  did  not  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus,  where  S.  Paul  and  Timothy  had  worked 
for  nearly  three  years.  Thus  the  inferences  sug 
gested  by  the  mention  or  omission  of  the  names  of 
friends  point  to  the  destination  of  the  Epistle  as 
being  the  Churches  which  lay  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Colossae,  and  at  some  distance  from  Ephesus, 
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probably  the  Gentile  converts  in  Laodicea,  Hierapolis, 
and  Colossae,  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Asia 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  all  of  whom 
S.  Paul  was  personally  unknown. 

One  other  letter  was  despatched  simultaneously 
with  the  two  letters  just  referred  to,  a  private  letter 
to  Philemon  of  Colossae,  asking  him  to  take  back  his 
converted  slave  Onesimus.  Apart  from  the  novel 
light  it  throws  on  the  Apostle's  views  of  slavery  and 
social  distinctions  in  the  Church,  it  is  interesting  to 
us  to  notice  that,  contrary  to  his  custom  since  he 
formed  his  body  of  companions,  S.  Paul  wrote  this 
letter  wholly  by  himself;*  and  that  the  Apostle 
appears  before  us  in  a  humorous  vein,  jestingly  offer 
ing  to  repay  whatever  sum  Onesimus  may  have 
robbed  from  Philemon,  and  playing  on  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Onesimus.  This  supports,  what  has 
been  stated  above,  that  the  first  two  years  of  the 
imprisonment  were  happy  years.  It  was  not  the 
issue  of  the  trial  which  caused  him  anxiety  ;  it  was 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Eph.  619)  20, 
Col.  43>  *). 

*Zahn  (Intro,  to  the  N.T.  i.  p.  173)  says:  "We  conclude  from 
Phm.  19  that  the  Apostle  wrote  all  of  this  short  letter  with  his  own 
hand.  Anyone  accustomed  to  dictate,  and  not  hindered  from  doing  so 
by  external  circumstances,  when  he  deviates  from  this  course,  does  so 
because  he  desires  to  give  to  his  writing  the  highest  possible  personal 
character."  (See  also  note  on  Amanuenses,  p.  58.) 
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THE   FIRST   TRIAL,   A.D.    61. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  trial  began,  with  the  immediate  result  that  the 
Apostle  lost  most  of  his  freedom  ;  he  was  no  longer 
a  prisoner  on  parole  but  a  prisoner  on  trial.  The 
proceedings  were  of  a  protracted  nature,  and  for 
information  concerning  the  different  stages  of  the 
trial  we  are  indebted  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
and  to  certain  reminiscences  in  2  Timothy  416)  17. 

A  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  actual 
trial  there  arrived  from  Philippi  a  delegate  named 
Epaphroditus,  bringing  with  him  a  contribution  from 
the  Church  there  (Phil.  418' 19).  The  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Apostle  consequent  on  the 
approaching  trial  made  ministration  to  him  very 
difficult ;  Epaphroditus  was  taken  ill  (225"27).  News 
of  this  illness  and  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
Apostle's  life  reached  Philippi  ;  and  from  them  a 
messenger,  probably  Clement,  was  despatched  to 
Rome  for  the  latest  news  of  the  Apostle  and  of 
Epaphroditus  (226).  It  was  in  response  to  these 
enquiries  that  S.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  sent  the  letter  by  the  hands  of 
Epaphroditus,  assuring  his  Philippian  friends  that 
their  representative  had  proved  himself  a  fellow- 
labourer  and  a  fellow-soldier,  and  exhorting  them  to 
receive  with  all  honour  him  who  made  up  by  his 
diligence  the  necessary  lack  of  their  personal  minis- 
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trations  towards  the  Apostle  himself.  "  Paul's  treat 
ment  of  Epaphroditus  reveals  most  beautifully  his 
tenderness  and  thoughtfulness  towards  his  companions 
and  disciples,  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  love  for 
them.  The  whole  epistle,  in  fact,  with  its  hearty 
recognition  of  the  devotion  of  the  Philippians,  and  with 
its  unaffected  gratitude  for  their  liberality,  combined 
with  its  kindly  and  yet  frank  and  earnest  admonitions, 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  charming  revelations  we 
have  of  the  apostle's  personal  character,  and  of  the 
closeness  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  and  his  con 
verts  together.  If  he  seems  in  some  of  his  epistles 
sharp  and  censorious  in  his  dealings  with  his  churches, 
we  see  him  in  this  one  overflowing  with  tenderness 
and  appreciation,  and  we  realise  how  much  they  all 
were  to  him  and  how  deeply  his  heart  was  enlisted 
in  their  welfare,  and  we  understand  better  than  we 
otherwise  might  the  keenness  with  which  he  must 
feel  defection  or  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them."  * 

To  friendship,  therefore,  we  owe  still  another  of 
S.  Paul's  letters,  a  letter  not  of  a  bishop  to  his  flock 
but  of  an  elder  brother  to  his  intimate  friends,  written 
in  frank  confidence  to  a  Church  which  had  received 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  friendship  in  his  acceptance 
of  pecuniary  aid  from  them.  So  great  is  his  obligation 
to  them,  so  unquenchable  his  happiness,  that  in  the 
intensity  of  his  joy  he  prolongs  his  thanksgiving  to 

*  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  387,  388. 
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an  unusual  extent ;  the  whole  Epistle  reveals  a  depth 
of  friendship  which  rejoices  with  them  that  do  rejoice. 
"  Friendship,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  nothing  else  than  a 
complete  union  of  feeling  on  all  subjects,  divine  and 
human,  accompanied  by  kindly  feeling  and  attach 
ment." 

The  closing  days  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment 
were,  however,  far  from  joyous.  His  imprisonment 
had  stimulated  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
in  sincerity  or  through  malice,  and  S.  Paul  rejoiced 
at  it ;  but  a  sudden  break  in  his  letter  in  which  he 
utters  a  passionate  warning  against  Judaisers  sug 
gests  that  his  more  restricted  life  had  increased  the 
antagonism  of  Jewish  opponents,  traces  of  whose 
work  were  found  in  the  Colossian  Epistle.  These 
enemies  hoped  to  make  his  condition  appreciably 
worse  by  their  conduct  (Phil.  I17),  and  much  as  he 
tried  to  see  that  even  such  preaching,  though  against 
Christ,  made  Christ  known,  his  bitterness  against 
them  broke  forth  when  he  thought  of  the  possibility 
that  Jewish  antagonism  might  even  attempt  to  thwart 
his  work  at  Philippi.  They  were  "  dogs  "  and  "  evil- 
workers,"  he  wrote  to  his  Philippians,  contrasting  his 
own  life  of  sacrifice  with  the  self-appraising  and  self- 
seeking  efforts  of  the  Jewish  zealots. 

Another  difficulty,  and  a  most  painful  one  to  the 
Apostle,  was  his  failure  to  obtain  legal  help.  When 
he  wrote  to  the  Philippians  the  trial  had  already 
begun  ;  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  we  read  of  the 
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"  atroXoyia "  in  Phil.  1 7)  16,  the  same  word  used  in 
2  Tim.  416  for  a  complete  legal  defence.  Yet, 
although  he  could  obtain  no  advocate  to  plead  his 
cause,  probably  through  fear  or  through  Jewish 
resentment,  and  was  compelled  to  make  his  own 
defence  (2  Tim.  417),  he  was  full  of  hopes  of  an 
acquittal  (Phil,  i19,  219'30),  and  looked  forward  to 
visiting  Philippi.  The  verdict  had  yet  to  be  given 
when  Philippians  was  written.  The  Apostle's  antici 
pations  arose  from  the  favourable  turn  of  events,  for 
as  soon  as  the  trial  began  his  innocence  was  apparent, 
and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  no  criminal  and 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned  on  a  false  charge.  His 
reliance  on  the  impartiality  of  Roman  justice  was 
amply  justified.  This  changed  outlook  made  for  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  praetorian  guard  mani 
fested  greater  interest  in  Christ,  and  the  majority  of 
his  companions  had  been  stimulated  by  it  and  were 
fearlessly  proclaiming  the  word  of  God  (Phil.  i12"14). 
The  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  too,  was  refreshed  and 
revivified  ;  and  ere  he  brought  his  letter  to  a  close 
he  asked  his  brethren,  whose  gift  he  courteously  and 
delicately  acknowledged  with  a  blessing  for  their 
considerate  love,  to  be  sharers  of  his  joy.  Timothy 
would  shortly  be  coming  to  them  *  and  Epaphro- 

*When  Colossians  and  Philemon  were  written  Timothy  was  in 
Rome,  and  now  he  is  about  to  leave  Rome.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  Phil,  was  the  last  of  the  letters  of  the  first  Roman  imprisonment,  an 
inference  which  is  supported  by  statements  about  a  trial  found  in  Phil, 
but  wholly  absent  in  Col.,  Eph.,  and  Phm. 
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ditus,  a  true  yoke-fellow,  on  whom  he  laid  the  task  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  two  Philip- 
pian  women,  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  who  had  quarrelled 
over  some  Church  work. 

The  departure  of  Epaphroditus  was  soon  followed 
by  S.  Paul's  acquittal ;  he  was  "  delivered  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion."  His  release  convinced  the 
Apostle  that  a  great  task  still  awaited  him,  the 
evangelisation  of  lands  still  unreached.  His  two 
years  of  imprisonment  in  Rome  had  not  been  wasted, 
for,  though  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church,  his  earlier  desire  of  a  mutual  benefit  ex 
pressed  in  his  letter  to  them  had  been  realised,  a 
realisation  for  which  he  was  under  obligation  both 
to  his  loyal  disciples  and  to  his  rivals.  But  Rome 
was  not  his  goal ;  it  was  simply  a  stopping  place 
in  an  advance,  which  was  always  in  a  westward 
direction,  and  which  could  not  be  completed  until 
all  the  Gentiles  had  heard  the  full  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  (2  Tim.  417).  Gaul  and  Spain  needed  the 
benefit  of  his  ministrations  ;  the  Churches  already 
founded  required  strengthening  ;  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  made  a  Christian  sea.  That  was  the  task 
which  the  Apostle  set  himself  to  do,  as  we  may 
justly  infer  from  his  own  words  at  the  close  of  his 
career  when  he  was  awaiting  death  (2  Tim.  47>  8>  17)  ; 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  he  was  supported 
by  disciples  on  whose  consolation,  sympathy,  and 
devotion  he  had  trustingly  and  unfailingly  relied. 
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JOURNEYS  AFTER  THE  ACQUITTAL. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  acquittal  was  the 
breaking  up  of  happy  companionships.  Timothy,  we 
may  presume,  was  despatched  to  Philippi  (Phil.  219) 
and  thence  sent  to  Ephesus  to  fight  against  false 
teachers  (i  Tim.  I3).  Mark  most  probably  visited 
Colossae  (Col.  410)  and  later  journeyed  to  South 
Galatia,  not  far  from  Timothy's  home  at  Lystra.* 
Luke  may  have  remained  in  Rome,  for  he  is  to  be 
found  by  the  Apostle's  side  two  years  hence  when  he 
was  again  a  prisoner  in  Rome.  Aristarchus  had  prob 
ably  already  returned  to  Thessalonica,  whilst  Demas 
remained  behind  in  Rome. 

For  information  about  S.  Paul's  travels  after  his 
release  we  are  dependent  chiefly  on  I  and  2  Timothy 
and  Titus.  He  probably  spent  a  short  time  among 
his  Roman  friends  before  setting  out  on  various 
missions.  We  do  not  know  the  order  of  his  journeys, 
but  certain  stages  are  clear,t  and,  if  the  intention  of 
the  Apostle  expressed  to  the  Philippians  and  to 
Philemon  was  carried  out,  we  may  consider  that  in 
the  summer  of  A.D.  62  S.  Paul  turned  eastward  and 
visited  the  Macedonian  Churches  and  probably  jour 
neyed  to  Colossae.  We  may  conjecture  that  when 

*  2  Tim.  411;  and  see  Appendix  VII. 

t  The  only  certain  facts  are  that  S.  Paul  visited  Crete,  Macedonia,  and 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  different  occasions  had  expressed  hopes  of  visiting 
Spain,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Colossae,  and  Nicopolis.  Every  plan  of  his 
journeys  during  the  years  A.D.  62-64  is  necessarily  hypothetical.  The 
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the  winter  was  past  and  navigation  was  again  possible, 
the  Apostle  hastened  to  fulfil  his  desire  of  visiting 
Spain,*  the  westward  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  would 
not  go  unaccompanied,  and  it  is  probable  that  Titus 
went  with  him  to  Crete  and  remained  behind  in  the 
island.  Either  on  the  way  to  Spain,  or  on  his  return, 
the  Apostle  may  have  visited  Gaul.  It  was  probably 
after  this  tour  that  the  Apostle  planned  to  winter  at 
Nicopolis,  in  the  west  of  Achaia  (A.D.  63),  before  his 
final  journey  in  the  East  the  following  summer. 


TITUS. 

When  S.  Paul  and  Titus  reached  Crete  in  the 
spring  of  A.D.  63  they  found  Christians  on  the  island 
(Tit.  i5),  and  it  is  probable  that  Christian  truths  had 

plan  here  suggested,  the  strength  of  it  being  that  it  involves  a  circular 
tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  as  follows: 

A.D.  62.   Summer.    Acquittal,  visits  Philippi,  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 
Winter.     Colossae. 

63.  Spring — autumn.     Crete,  Gaul,  Spain,  Macedonia. 
Winter.     Nicopolis. 

64.  Summer.     Tour   of   Eastern   Churches;   Corinth,   Miletus, 

Troas.     Arrest  at  Troas. 
Autumn.     Second  Roman  imprisonment. 

Tychicus  sent  to  Ephesus,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  Crescens  to 

Gaul. 

Timothy  and  Mark  in  Rome. 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Paul. 

It  is  assumed  that  S.   Paul  was  martyred  in  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero.     (Turner in  Hastings,  D.B.  Art.  "Chronology.") 

*  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  pp.  421-428  ;  Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  ii. 
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been  brought  to   the  island   by  those  Cretans   who, 
thirty-five  years  before,  had  been  present  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.      The  island  was  not  un 
known  to  S.  Paul  ;  he  had  every  reason  to  remember 
it    in    connection    with    his    adventurous    voyage    to 
Rome,   when    neither   winds    nor   time   permitted    a 
landing  there.      His  own   stay  in  the  island  on   the 
present  occasion  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  too 
brief  to  allow  any  work  of  organisation  or  consolida 
tion  ;  had  opportunity  offered,  S.  Paul  would  doubt 
less  have   acted  as  he  did  in  Galatia  and  Ephesus, 
and  appointed  elders  for  the  strengthening  and  edifi 
cation  of  the  Cretan  converts.    The  necessity  of  com 
pleting  the  work  was   thrust  on  Titus,  a  Gentile  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  tainted  with  Jewish  pre 
judices.      That  the  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
S.  Paul  was  aware,  for,  short  though  his  stay  was,  he 
had  been  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  debased 
character  of  the  islanders,  therein  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Epimenides  (Tit.  I12'  13),  and  to  foresee  that 
dangers    threatened    the    Christians    from    heretical 
teachers,   drawn  chiefly   from  the  Jews  (214,  39),   by 
whom    the    missionaries   had   been    unfavourably  re 
ceived    on    their  arrival   in    Crete   (210,    315).      After 
S.   Paul's  departure  these  false  teachers  became  in 
creasingly  aggressive,   exasperated  doubtless  by  the 
fact  that  Titus  was  an  uncircumcised   Greek.      Per 
turbed  by  this  animosity  Titus  may  have  written  to 
S.  Paul  for  advice,  and  may  have  even  requested  to 
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be  relieved  of  his  responsible  post.  It  was  probably 
in  response  to  such  a  letter  that  S.  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  in  which  he  urged  him  to  face  the 
jULaraioXoyoi  with  uncompromising:  severity  (Tit.  I33, 
215).  Titus  would  recall  his  Corinthian  experience 
and  would  understand. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written  within  a  few 
months  of  S.  Paul's  departure  from  Crete.  When  he 
wrote,  the  Apostle  hoped  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
Zenas,  the  lawyer,  and  Apollos  were  leaving  for 
Crete,  and  they  probably  carried  this  letter.  He 
asked  that  they  should  be  fully  equipped  for  the  con 
tinuation  of  their  journey,  the  destination  of  which 
was  probably  Alexandria,  the  home  of  Apollos. 
Titus  was  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  as  soon  as 
either  Artemas  or  Tychicus  arrived  in  Crete  to  take 
his  place. 

Titus  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
We  do  not  know  his  birthplace  or  his  nationality; 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  an  omission 
to  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
private  visit  paid  by  S.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  in  both  of  which 
the  young  convert  played  a  prominent  part.  But 
though  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  historian  of  the 
Acts,  we  learn  enough  from  S.  Paul  to  realise  the 
debt  owed  to  the  Gentile  convert  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  to  a  Church,  mainly  Gentile, 
that  the  Apostle  sent  Titus  on  a  delicate  mission, 
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and  how  courageously  he  performed  his  duty  the 
Apostle  himself  bears  witness  ;  the  Corinthians  had 
received  the  delegate  with  fear  and  trembling.  Titus 
was  thus  a  man  of  courage,  and  such  he  appears  to 
us  in  every  reference  we  have  to  him  in  S.  Paul's 
Epistles.  It  was  only  a  courageous  man  who  could 
have  bravely  faced  the  problems  in  Jerusalem,  Corinth, 
Crete,  and  Dalmatia.  The  boldness  of  Titus  becomes 
increasingly  evident  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
an  uncircumcised  Gentile  on  whom  Jewish  hostility 
would  naturally  concentrate.  To  him  was  due  the 
preservation  for  Christianity  of  the  Churches  of 
Corinth  and  Crete — the  former  noted  for  its  sensu 
ality  and  profligacy,  the  latter  for  its  ferocity,  glut 
tony,  and  moral  depravity. 


S.    PAUL  AND   TIMOTHY. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  letter  to  Titus  was 
written,  S.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  who,  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  hearing  that  the  Apostle  was  journeying  to 
Macedonia,*  had,  probably  in  a  letter,  expressed  a 
desire  to  join  him.  S.  Paul,  in  a  reply,  exhorted 
him  to  remain  at  Ephesus.  Timothy,  it  would  seem, 
again  urged  his  claims,  and  it  is  to  this  request  that 
we  owe  the  composition  of  I  Timothy  (i  Tim.  I3' 4), 
written  almost  synchronously  with  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  In  it  S.  Paul  once  again  asked  Timothy  to 

*  See  Appendix  VI. 

I 
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remain  at  Ephesus  a  little  longer  till  he  himself 
arrived  there  ;  but  fearing  that  he  might  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  very  shortly,  he  proceeded  to  lay  down 
principles  of  organisation  and  discipline  to  guide 
Timothy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  letter 
shows  us  that  Timothy's  position  was  an  exceptional 
one  ;  he  has  not  only  to  combat  false  teaching,  but 
to  supervise  the  public  services  of  the  Christians,  to 
appoint  overseers,  deacons,  deaconesses,  and  widows  ; 
he  is  authorised  also  to  rebuke  elders  and  to  enquire 
into  charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them. 
Timothy  was  therefore  more  than  a  presbyter  ;  he 
was  over  them.  The  exacting  nature  of  these  duties 
evidently  weighed  heavily  on  the  young  man,  so 
heavily  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  ascetic  prac 
tices  (i  Tim.  48)  with  a  consequent  loss  of  health,  a 
condition  which  was  aggravated  by  the  lapse  of  two 
Christians,  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander. 

The  Apostle  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in 
writing  I  Timothy.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a 
father  anxious  to  keep  a  beloved  son  at  a  post  he 
desired  to  leave.  One  appeal  suggested  itself  to 
S.  Paul — a  reminder  of  Timothy's  noble  past  and  the 
divine  nature  of  his  office.  S.  Paul  therefore  recalled 
the  prophecies  which  led  him  to  the  choice  of  Timothy 
for  a  world-wide  mission  (i  Tim.  I18),  the  laying  on 
of  hands  by  the  presbytery  which  endowed  the  con 
vert  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (414),  and  the 
baptism  at  which  he  had  made  the  good  confession 
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(612"16).  The  appeal  was  successful.  Timothy  re 
mained  at  his  post  till  next  summer  (A.D.  64),  when 
S.  Paul  visited  him  and  released  him  from  further 
obligation  to  stay  in  Ephesus.  Some  premonition 
of  approaching  troubles  evidently  hung  over  them, 
for  their  parting  was  a  tearful  one  (2  Tim.  I4).  But 
some  special  call  was  summoning  Timothy  to  Lystra,* 
and  the  urgency  of  the  call  could  not  be  resisted. 
S.  Paul  permitted  Timothy  to  go  home,  undertaking 
to  send  a  substitute  to  take  his  place  (2  Tim.  412). 

The  winter  of  A.D.  63  S.  Paul  had  probably  spent 
at  Nicopolis.  He  may  have  gone  to  Italy  (Nicopolis 
faces  west)  before  visiting  Ephesus  to  see  Timothy. 
Later  in  the  same  summer  he  was  once  again  in  the 
East,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.  The  tour  was 
a  fateful  one.  He  was  first  deprived  of  the  com 
panionship  of  two  friends,  Erastus,  who  remained  at 
Corinth,  and  Trophimus,  who  had  to  be  left  at  Miletus 
sick  ;  then  distressing  news  of  the  disturbed  condition 
of  Asia  reached  him  ;  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  had 
erred  from  their  orthodoxy  and  had  subverted  the 
faith  of  some  (2  Tim.  216'18),  and  heathenism  had 
gradually  revived  (35>  6).  Opposition  to  S.  Paul  had 
also  developed  and  culminated  at  Troas,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  a  man  named  Carpus.  The  Apostle's 
preaching  was  openly  attacked  by  Alexander,  the 
coppersmith,  so  powerful  an  antagonist  that,  to  use 
S.  Paul's  own  words,  he  did  the  Apostle  "  much  evil." 

*See  Appendix  VII. 
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It  was  the  thought  of  Alexander  which  recalled  to 
S.  Paul's  mind,  when  once  again  a  prisoner  in  Rome, 
sad  memories  of  his  first  imprisonment  and  defence 
(2  Tim.  414"17).  This  evil  wrought  by  Alexander 
was  probably  the  sudden  and  hasty  arrest  of  the 
Apostle,  permitting  him  no  time  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  Carpus  for  his  cloke  and  parchments.  The 
final  crisis  of  S.  Paul's  life  was  now  reached,  and  he 
was  once  again  a  prisoner  in  Rome. 

The  Apostle's  situation  was  peculiarly  trying. 
This  imprisonment  was  unusually  irksome,  for  he  was 
bereft  of  the  companionship  of  friends,  and  he  felt 
his  isolation  keenly.  Many  of  his  own  disciples 
were  away  on  missionary  campaigns  ;  the  Roman 
Christians,  friendly  though  they  were,  could  not 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  his  own  personal 
friends.  The  serious  nature  of  the  charge  even 
affected  the  loyalty  of  his  friends,  for  this  final 
crisis  tested  the  strength  of  the  links  which  bound 
them  to  him.  Demas,  once  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
his  friend  with  Mark,  Aristarchus,  and  Luke,  deserted 
him  and  returned  to  Thessalonica,  caring  more  for 
the  pleasures  of  life  than  for  the  joys  of  suffering 
with  S.  Paul  ;  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  Asians 
who  had  returned  to  Ephesus  from  Rome,  failed  in 
their  allegiance  to  him.  The  conduct  of  these  two 
Asians  set  in  greater  relief  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life  by  Onesiphorus.  Some  cause,  unknown  to  us, 
drew  him  to  Rome,  and  inspired  by  love  for  S.  Paul, 
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of  whose  imprisonment  he  was  aware,  he  set  about 
searching  for  the  captive  Apostle.    To  find  one  obscure 
prisoner   in    a   city   thronged    with   captives   was   no 
light  task  ;  and   it  was  only  after  a  diligent  search 
and   after  bribing  the   gaolers   that  he  was   able   to 
find  S.  Paul.      He,  at  least,  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
Apostle's  bonds,  and,  not  deigning  to  avoid  contact 
with  one  unfortunate  captive,  he  repeatedly  visited 
him  and  refreshed  him  not  only  by  relieving  his  bodily 
wants,  but  also  by  the  sympathy  and  consolation  of 
friendship.      The  devotion   of  Onesiphorus  was  one 
of  the  very  few  relieving  features  of  an  imprisonment 
which  was  more  severe  than  the  last.     Then,  as  now, 
S.  Paul  was  in  chains  (2  Tim.  I8'16,  29),  but  whereas 
on  the  previous  occasion  he  had  been  permitted  to 
receive   his   friends   at   all  times,  and   to   have   com 
panions  to  share  his   imprisonment  and  to  live  with 
him,   now   he    was   only   allowed    the    services    of  a 
medical  attendant,  Luke.     He  was  now  being  treated 
as   a  malefactor  (2    Tim.    29)  ;   and   prevented   from 
teaching  and  preaching,  he  was  compelled  to  rely  on 
his  companions  to  see  that   the  word  of  God   was 
not    bound.      Intercourse    with    the     outside    world 
was   difficult,   and   any  continuous   ministration  was 
dangerous.       Onesiphorus    could    minister    to    him 
only  in   the   face   of  heart-breaking   difficulties,  and 
his  fidelity  cost  him  his  life.     Onesiphorus  was  the 
first  Pauline  martyr.     The  prisoner  himself  ceased 
to  have  any  hopes  of  acquittal,  and   knowing   that 
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the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  that  he 
was  being  poured  out  as  a  drink-offering,  he  proceeded 
to  make  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  great 
work.  Neither  bonds  nor  the  heavy  oppression  of 
loneliness  could  make  him  forget  the  one  central 
aim  of  his  life,  his  duty  towards  all  the  nations. 
Tychicus  was  sent  to  Ephesus,  Titus  to  Dalmatia, 
Crescens  to  Gaul,  One  final  duty  remained  ;  he 
had  to  appoint  his  successor.  There  was  one  and 
only  one  qualified  to  attain  to  that  high  eminence  ; 
it  was  Timothy,  his  own  son  in  the  faith,  his  tried 
and  trusted  companion  for  fifteen  years  (A.D.  49-64), 
now  at  Lystra  with  his  mother.  It  surely  is  no 
accident  that  the  last  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  were 
written  not  to  Churches  but  to  individual  friends, 
who  stood  out  prominently  as  leaders  of  the  faith. 
The  friendship  of  Titus  and  Timothy  had  flourished 
even  in  dark  days,  and  had  been  purified  by  every 
experience  they  had  undergone  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  The  power  of  friendship  as  a  force  between 
them  continued  with  the  Apostle  even  in  his  last 
days,  and  it  is  to  friends  that  he  ultimately  turns  for 
sympathy  and  solace,  the  failures  of  the  past  forgotten 
in  his  request  for  Mark's  company,  the  hopes  of  the 
future  realised  in  his  yearning  for  Timothy's  presence. 
The  last  letter  of  the  Apostle  was  written  to 
Timothy,  his  son  in  the  faith,  whose  heart  was 
wholly  at  one  with  his,  the  dearest  and  most  devoted 
of  all  his  trusted  companions.  Bengel  has  aptly 
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called  this  epistle  "  Testamentum  Pauli  et  cycnea 
cantio  "  ;  and  this  swan-song  is  not  only  a  triumphal 
song  of  one  who  had  successfully  run  his  race,  but  a 
summons  to  his  successor  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
The  Epistle,  therefore,  abounds  in  reminiscences 
which  would  appeal  to  Timothy  and  brace  him  for 
his  great  task.  Interspersed  with  a  series  of  charges 
exhorting  Timothy  to  remember  his  ordination,  to 
be  strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  avoid  all 
idle  speculations  and  foolish  controversy,  to  abide  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
the  duties  of  his  office,  we  find  feeling  references  to  his 
past  experiences  with  S.  Paul.  The  Apostle  recalls  the 
young  disciple's  baptism  (2  Tim.  22  =  i  Tim.  612), 
he  remembers  Timothy's  quick  assimilation  of  his 
spiritual  father's  teaching  (2  Tim.  310)  and 
reminds  him  of  the  persecutions  which  he  (S.  Paul) 
endured  in  South  Galatia  and  how  he  was  delivered 
from  them  all  ;  he  recalls  finally  Timothy's  ordination 
when  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostle 
and  of  the  presbyters  he  was  specially  set  apart  for 
his  first  missionary  enterprise  (2  Tim.  I6  =  I  Tim.  414). 
And  if  Timothy  had  left  his  mother  and  his  home 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  was  now  being  summoned 
to  leave  his  mother's  side  to  face  danger  and  death 
with  the  Apostle,  the  latter  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
part  played  by  the  mother  in  his  upbringing ;  he 
makes  a  gracious  allusion  to  her  share  in  the  religious 
training  of  her  son.  The  Apostle  has  a  purpose  in 
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these  recollections  ;  he  longs  that  Timothy  may  be 
strengthened  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
in  order  that  he  might  execute  the  martyr's  last 
commission  to  succeed  to  his  office  and  commit  to 
others  what  he  himself  had  been  taught  by  his 
spiritual  father  (2  Tim.  21>2). 

The  Apostle's  life  closes  with  this  letter  to  Timothy. 
Called  to  be  the  successor  of  Barnabas,  the  Lyca- 
onian  youth  served  his  apprenticeship  under  S.  Paul, 
and  learned  from  his  Apostolic  mentor  and  friend  to 
work  the  Lord's  work  as  the  Apostle  did.  There 
was  no  dissension,  no  provocation  between  Timothy 
and  S.  Paul  as  there  had  been  between  S.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  a  happy  sympathy  and  a  deepening  of 
filial  love  springing  out  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  a  devoted  son  and  a  spiritual  father. 
S.  Paul  was  the  apprentice  of  Barnabas,  Timothy  the 
apprentice  of  S.  Paul — therein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
different  histories  of  Barnabas  and  Timothy.  The 
character  of  Timothy  lent  itself  to  developing  and 
cementing  the  ties  of  friendship  begun  in  the  spiritual 
sonship  of  conversion.  By  nature  affectionate  even 
to  tears,  retiring,  timid,  and  irresolute  (a  strong  con 
trast  to  Titus),  Timothy  yielded  himself  wholly  to 
the  influence  of  the  glowing,  autocratic,  and  resource 
ful  character  of  S.  Paul.  Timothy  imitated  and 
followed  his  leader's  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose, 
faith,  long-suffering,  love,  and  patience  (2  Tim.  310) ; 
the  scholar  proved  an  apt  pupil,  the  young  friend  a 
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worthy  successor.  S.  Paul  learned  from  Barnabas, 
and  Timothy  from  S.  Paul.  What  S.  John  was  to 
Jesus  Christ,  Timothy  was  to  S.  Paul.  Friendship, 
therefore,  had  proved  a  responsibility  to  the  Apostle, 
and  in  his  closing  days  he  found  in  Timothy  another 
self,  a  kindred  spirit,  a  virtuous  friend  ;  and  of  all 
things  God  had  bestowed  on  him,  the  Apostle  had 
nothing  which  he  could  compare  with  the  friendship 
of  his  companions,  and  particularly  of  Timothy. 

S.  Paul's  work  was  now  done.  He  has  bequeathed 
to  us  his  own  epitaph.  "  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith."  The  Mediterranean  was  now  a  Christian  sea. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  the  Apostle  had  laid 
the  foundations.  The  message  was  fully  proclaimed, 
and  all  the  Gentiles  had  heard. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX    I. 

THE  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM  DESCRIBED  IN 


WE  have  not  identified  this  visit  with  the  visit  referred  to 
in  Acts  I51'29.  Our  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  as 
follows  : 

(i)  In  Gal.  22  S.  Paul  states  that  he  went  up  by  revelation 
(Kara  diroKaXv^ii').  The  Apostle  lays  stress  here  on  the 
inward  motive  which  prompted  him  to  visit  Jerusalem  ;  he 
was  guided  by  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  In  the  Acts, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Christians  of  Antioch.  Lightfoot  (Gala- 
tians,  p.  125)  explains  this  discrepancy  thus:  "Here  how 
ever  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  historian  naturally 
records  the  external  impulse,  which  led  to  the  mission :  the 
Apostle  himself  states  his  inward  motive." 

This  explanation,  however,  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
importance  attached  by  S.  Paul  to  the  power  of  direct 
revelation  from  God  in  ordering  his  future;  and  further,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Apostle's  use  of  aTroKaAvi/'is,  in  which  word 
there  is  in  no  instance  a  trace  of  any  "  external  impulse." 
In  this  very  Epistle  (Gal.  i12)  he  discriminates  between  such 
external  impulse  and  revelation.  The  word  a7ro/caA.v^is  is 
used  by  S.  Paul  in 
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Rom.  i625'26,  The  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  hath 
been  kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal, 
but  now  is  manifested. 

1  Cor.  210,      But  unto  us  God  revealed  them  through  the 

Spirit. 

2  Cor.  I21,     Visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 

i27,     By  reason  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 

revelations. 

Gal.   i12,         For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man,  nor 
was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
i15' 16,      But  when  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 

...  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me. 

323,         But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  in  ward 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which 
should  afterwards  be  revealed. 
Eph.  33,          How  that  by  revelation  was  made  known 

unto  me  the  mystery. 
35,          As  it  hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy 

apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit. 
Phil.  315,         Shall  God  reveal  unto  you. 

The  other  references  are  not  in  point. 

(2)  Again  S.  Paul  distinctly  asserts  that  in  his  letter  he 
was  speaking  the  truth.  His  language  is  impressive,  a  Se 
ypd<f>ii)  vfJLtv,  ISov  ei/WTTiov  TOV  6tov  OTL  ov  r^evScyxcu  (Gal.  I20). 
The  Apostle  was  on  his  defence  against  the  Jewish  pro 
pagandists  who  had  attacked  his  veracity;  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  inaccurate  even  in  the  smallest  details ;  his 
character  had  to  be  vindicated  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies  repudiated.  His  careful  statements  on  four  points 
must  therefore  be  literally  understood.  In  the  sight  of  God, 
every  word  he  writes  is  true. 

(i)  In  Gal.  21  the  Apostle  states  that  there  were  only 
three  members  in  the  party — Barnabas,  Titus,  and 
himself.  In  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  larger  party,  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas  and  certain  other  with  them."  The 
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explanation  that  Titus  was  included  in  the  persons 
referred  to  as  "certain  other"  weakens  S.  Paul's 
defence  in  his  letter ;  in  fact,  it  supports  the  view  of 
those  who  were  his  unscrupulous  calumniators. 

(ii)  In  the  Epistle  he  states  quite  explicitly  that  the  two 
first  occasions  on  which  he  visited  Jerusalem  were  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  and  then  after  the  space  of 
fourteen  years.  He  asserts  that  on  this  latter  visit  he 
saw  "James  and  Cephas  and  John."  He  interviewed 
these  three  pillars  of  the  Church;  he  did  not  meet  the 
Church  and  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders  in  solemn  con 
clave  (Acts  15).  He  emphasises  this  fact  by  his  oft 
repeated  reference  to  them  as  "  men  of  repute,"  01 
So/coiWes  (Gal.  22>  6  (bis}>  9).  Here  again  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  a  man  who  could  not 
afford  to  deviate  from  the  historical  truth  of  the 
incidents  about  which  he  wrote. 

(iii)  In  the  Epistle  S.  Paul  emphasises  the  private  nature 
of  the  conference.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  Epistle  of 
any  public  conference.  The  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  the  second  visit  was  its  privacy.  Because  of  this, 
his  assertion  had  to  rest  on  his  own  uncorroborated 
evidence.  He  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth  ;  he  substantiates  his  asseveration 
by  giving  notes  of  time. 

(iv)  In  Gal.  26  S.  Paul  writes,  "  they  who  were  of  repute 
imparted  nothing  to  me."  The  Apostles  in  Jerusalem 
gave  him  no  instruction  or  commission.  We  can  see 
no  trace  in  the  Epistle  of  any  measures  proposed.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  Apostle's  veracity  in  order  to  force 
an  identity  between  Gal.  21"10  and  Acts  I51'29. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  S.  Paul  had  to  be  exact.  In 
order  to  disprove  the  insinuations  of  his  opponents,  he  must 
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omit    no    reference  and   make    no  statement  which   might 
seriously  affect  his  reply  and  damage  his  reputation. 

We  may  summarise  the  striking  contrasts  between  the  two 
visits  thus  : 

Gal.  21-10.  Acts  is1-29. 

Revelation.  Delegation. 

Private.  Public. 

Party  of  three.  Large  party. 

Three  leaders  of  repute.      Apostles  and  Elders  and  the 

Church. 
No  instruction.  Authoritative  decree. 

(3)  In  Gal.    210  there  is  a  reference  to  the  preparations 
for   relief  which    were   being  organised  at  Antioch.     The 
leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  asked  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bar 
nabas  to  remember  the  poor,  "  which  very  thing,"  says  S. 
Paul,  "  I  was  also  zealous  to  do."     His  remark  was  literally 
true,  for  he  and  the  Antiochene  Church  were  at  that  very 
time  organising  measures  of  relief.     S.  Paul's  remark  further 
suggests  that  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  came  before  the  actual 
mission  for  dispensing  the  Antiochene  charity. 

(4)  One  point  has  still  to  be  considered.     If  the  visit  of 
Gal.  21"10  was  paid  during  the  preparations  for  relief,  and  if 
we  assume  that  the  Apostles  were  in  Jerusalem,  why  was 
relief  sent  to  the  Elders  ?     Does  not  the  omission  of  the 
Apostles  in  Acts  1 i29  imply  that  they  were  not  in  Jerusalem 
at  that  time,  and  that  therefore  the  visit  of  Gal.  21'10  to  the 
Apostles  could  not  have  taken  place  when  relief  was  being 
organised?     The   absence  of  the  mention  of  Apostles  in 
Acts  ii29  Lightfoot  attributes  to  cowardice.    "  It  is  probable 
that  every  Christian  of  rank  had  retired  from  the  city,"  for  it 
was  a  season  of  "terror  and  confusion"  (Galatians,  p.  127). 
The  words  are  unworthy  of  the  writer  and  altogether  un 
deserved  by  the  "  Christians  of  rank."     Irrefutable  evidence 
is  supplied  in  the  Acts  that  the  leaders  of  Christianity  were 
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men  of  courage.     We  will  confine  ourselves  to  events  after 
the  "great  "persecution  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen. 

(i)  All  were  scattered  throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  except  the  Apostles  (Acts  81).     The  Apostles 
remained  in  Jerusalem  to  face  the  great  persecution 
..   A.D.  33. 

(ii)  The  Apostles  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria  to 
complete  Philip's  work  (Acts  814). 

(iii)  Barnabas  introduces  Saul  to  the  Apostles  in  Jeru 
salem.  A.D.  36. 

(iv)  The  Apostles  ratify  Peter's  action  concerning  Cor 
nelius,  circ.  A.D.  40. 

(v)  After  Herod's  persecution  and  in  spite  of  the  martyr 
dom  ^of  James,  Peter  sends  a  message  to  James,  the 
Lords  brother,  and  the  brethren  (Acts  i217).  A.D.  44. 

(vi)  Mark  was  found  in  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the 
relief  mission.  Could  he  have  been  in  the  city  and 
the  Apostles  not?  AD.  46. 

The  omission  of  mention  of  the  Apostles  in  Acts  n29  is 
capable  of  a  simple  explanation.  The  Apostles  had  decided 
that  they  would  not  "serve  tables";  consequently  relief  was 
sent  not  to  them  but  to  "the  elders."  The  Apostles  were 
primarily  concerned  with  questions  affecting  the  principles 
of  Church  discipline  and  spiritual  life;  they  would  no  longer 
be  active  participants,  though  still  interested,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  food. 


APPENDIX    II. 

THE    DATE    OF    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
GALATIANS. 

THE  problem  before  us  is  whether  this  Epistle  was  written 
before  or  after  the  Apostolic  Council.  If  after,  whether  it 
was  written  from  Antioch  or  Corinth  or  Ephesus. 

It  was  certainly  written  after  the  return  of  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Barnabas  to  Antioch  at  the  end  of  the  great  conference. 
On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  and  at  the  Council  itself,  a  feeling 
of  success  pervades  the  words  spoken  by  the  two  delegates  ; 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  they  declared 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  report  caused  great 
joy  to  the  brethren  (Acts  i53);  at  the  conference  they  re 
hearsed  "what  signs  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  by  them"  (Acts  i512).  The  Galatians  had  not 
yet  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  S.  Paul. 

It  was  written  at  Antioch  immediately  after  the  Apostolic 
Council  in  A.D.  49.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the 
earliest  of  the  extant  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  and,  therefore,  was 
not  written  either  at  Ephesus,  during  his  two  and  a  half 
years'  residence  in  that  city,  or  at  Corinth,  during  his  short 
visit  in  A.D.  56,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

We  will  examine,  in  the  first  place,  two  statements  in  the 
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Epistle.  In  Gal.  i6  S.  Paul  expresses  astonishment  at  the 
quickness  with  which  the  Galatians  had  turned  away  from 
their  faith.  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  quickly  removing  from 
him  that  called  you  in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different 
gospel."  It  is  improbable  that  these  words  were  written 
after  the  visit  of  S.  Paul  and  Silas,  referred  to  in  Acts  i646, 
for  we  are  told  by  S.  Luke,  that,  as  a  result  of  their  visit, 
"  the  churches  were  strengthened  in  the  faith  and  increased 
in  number  daily" — words  which  suggest  steadfastness,  spiri 
tual  growth  and  progress.  To  suppose  with  those  who  date 
this  Epistle  after  the  visit  of  S.  Paul  and  Silas  that,  after  this 
statement  of  their  growth  and  confirmation,  the  Galatians 
fell  away  is  to  make  history,  as  written  by  S.  Luke,  in 
credible.  The  words  in  which  the  historian  sums  up  the 
condition  of  the  Galatian  Church  are  the  complement  of  the 
words  of  S.  Paul  to  S.  Barnabas:  "Let  us  return  now  and 
visit  the  brethren  in  every  city  wherein  we  proclaimed  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  fare"  (Acts  is36),  in 
which  we  may  trace  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  on 
the  fickle  Galatians.  The  evidence  of  S.  Luke  added  to  the 
inferences  from  the  Epistle  itself  makes  it  clear  that,  if  there 
was  a  lapse,  it  occurred  after  the  tour  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bar 
nabas,  and  before  the  tour  of  S.  Paul  and  Silas ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  fickleness  between  the  visits  de 
scribed  in  Acts  I61'6  and  Acts  i823,  that  is,  between  the 
years  A.D.  49  and  53. 

The  second  passage  in  Galatians  is  that  in  413:  "  Ye  know 
that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the 
Gospel  unto  you  the  first  time."  A  second  visit  is  probably 
implied  here.*  If  so,  is  it  to  be  referred  to  the  return  visit 
paid  by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  when  they  travelled  from 

*  The  Greek  words  for  ' '  the  first  time  "  are  TO  irporepov,  and  may 
simply  mean  "formerly"  as  in  2  Cor.  I16,  Eph.  422,  I  Tim.  I13,  the 
only  other  instances  of  its  use  by  S.  Paul. 
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Derbe  to  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  (Acts  i421),  or  to  the 
tour  made  by  S.  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  I61'6).  The  absence 
of  all  mention  of  Silas  points  to  the  former  alternative ;  this 
probability  becomes  a  certainty  when  we  consider  S.  Paul's 
method  of  reckoning  up  the  number  of  his  visits.  We  have 
a  parallel  case  in  2  Cor.  i15:  "  I  was  minded  to  come  before 
unto  you,  that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit";  here  the 
Apostle  treats  his  return  to  Corinth  as  a  double  visit,  the  first 
being  paid  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  the  second  on  his  way 
back. 

A  second  line  of  argument  is  furnished  by  S.  Paul's  refer 
ences  to  S.  Barnabas,  which  are  of  much  significance,  and 
doubly  so  because  Silas  is  not  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistle.  Three  times  S.  Paul  speaks  of  him  by  name  (Gal. 
2i,  9,  13)  .  he  recalis  with  tender  feeling  incidents  connected 
with  their  joint  tour  when  they  were  received  as  messengers 
of  God  (Gal.  i8,  414);  he  alludes  to  the  illness  which  directed 
their  steps  eastward  and  not  westward  from  Antioch  (Gal. 
413) ;  he  appeals  to  his  sufferings  amongst  the  Galatians 
(Gal.  617).  Surely  to  date  this  Epistle  as  late  as  A.D.  56, 
seven  years  after  the  events  thus  pleadingly  and  affec 
tionately  dwelt  on,  is  to  rob  the  Epistle  of  the  emotional 
force  of  the  appeal  which  is  therein  made  to  the  better  feel 
ings  of  the  Galatians.  Further,  why  does  S.  Paul  in  describ 
ing  the  dispute  with  Cephas  say  that  "  even  Barnabas  was 
carried  away  with  their  dissimulation  "  (Gal.  213)  ?  He  could 
not  have  meant  to  disparage  S.  Barnabas  nor  have  been 
actuated  by  jealousy;  we  may  see  in  these  words  an  implied 
argument  to  the  effect  that,  though  before  their  joint  tour 
S.  Barnabas  had  wavered  in  his  support  of  the  policy,  yet  he 
had  definitely  ranged  himself  with  S.  Paul  when  they  had 
preached  to  the  Galatians. 

Arguments  for  the  early  date  of  this  Epistle  may  also  be 
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drawn  from  the  evidence  which  this  Epistle  supplies  con 
cerning  the  subordinate  position  which  was  occupied  by 
S.  Paul,  though  not  in  the  sense  his  Judaising  opponents 
had  maliciously  represented.  The  opening  salutation  comes 
from  "  Paul  an  apostle  .  .  .  and  all  the  brethren  which  are 
with  me."  We  may  see  in  the  form  of  this  salutation  a  hint 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  independent  authority 
of  S.  Paul  had  been  officially  recognised,  that  is,  before  his 
tour  with  Silas.  In  this  Epistle  he  does  not,  as  in  his  later 
Epistles,  associate  any  of  his  travelling  companions  with 
himself.  The  Epistle  bears  the  impress  of  his  own  personal 
appeal  and  is  plainly  individual,  and  supplies  us  with  some 
ground  for  presuming  that  it  was  written  prior  to  the  period 
when  he  began  to  form  his  own  body  of  companions,  and 
therefore  prior  both  to  the  visit  to  S.  Galatia  described  in 
Acts  i61-6  and  to  i  and  2  Thessalonians,  where  Silas  joins 
in  the  opening  salutations.  Again,  we  must  take  into  ac 
count  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  written  by  S.  Paul  him 
self  before  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  companions 
from  whom  he  might  have  obtained  the  help  of  an  amanu 
ensis.*  Evidently,  his  work  had  not  been  so  far  developed 
as  to  prevent  him  from  writing  his  own  letters.  Amanuenses 
do  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  after  his  tour  with  Silas ;  it 
is  at  Corinth,  after  Churches  had  been  founded  not  only  in 
Galatia  but  also  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  that  he  first 
avails  himself  of  their  services  in  writing  i  and  2  Thessa 
lonians. 

A  fourth  consideration,  which  favours  an  early  date  for 
the  Galatian  Epistle,  is  the  similarity  of  conditions  existing 
in  the  Galatian  Churches  and  in  Antioch  in  A.D.  49.  We 
underestimate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  by  supposing,  as 
we  should  be  doing  if  we  dated  this  Epistle  as  late  as 

*See  pp.  2,  3,  and  p.  58  n. 
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A.D.  56,  that  these  formidable  and  bigoted  opponents  waited 
seven  years  after  S.  Paul's  revolutionary  step  in  South  Galatia 
before  they  adopted  measures  to  counteract  his  policy.  The 
Judaising  element  was  openly  bent  on  aggression  exactly 
when  Judaistic  Christianity  gave  place  to  Gentile  Christianity, 
and  the  incident  in  the  synagogue  at  Pisidian  Antioch  when 
S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  turned  to  the  Gentiles  is  "the 
turning  point  at  which  a  Gentile  Christianity  formally  and 
definitely  begins  and  so  a  Judaistic  Christianity  becomes 
possible."  *  The  natural  hostility  of  the  Judaistic  party  was 
manifested  at  Antioch  in  Syria  and  in  South  Galatia  about 
the  same  time.  In  both  cases,  the  Judaising  party  came 
from  Jerusalem;  in  both  cases  the  question  raised  related  to 
the  right  of  the  heathen  to  the  free  Gospel ;  in  both  cases 
the  attack  was  directed  against  S.  Paul  himself.  In  fact,  the 
imperious  language  of  S.  Paul  and  the  pedagogic  attitude 
assumed  towards  the  Galatians  are  on  a  par  with  his  un- 
conciliatory  treatment  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.  It  was  not  till  he  parted  from  them  and  was 
placed  in  uncontrolled  charge  of  his  missionary  enterprises 
that  he  learnt  something  of  the  humility,  even  when  in 
opposition,  which  distinguishes  him  in  all  his  later  Epistles. 
We  have  finally  to  examine  the  statement  that  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Romans  points  to  a  common  date,  and  that  the  Galatian 
Epistle  must  be  interposed  between  2  Corinthians  and 
Romans.  Lightfoot  (Galatians,  pp.  36-56)  has  worked  out 
the  comparison  between  Galatians  and  Romans  in  detail. 
"  Setting  aside  the  personal  matter  and  the  practical  lessons, 
and  excepting  here  and  there  a  digressive  illustration,  almost 
every  thought  and  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
may  be  matched  from  the  other  epistle."  But  such  a  plea 

,  Judaistic  Christianity,  pp.  64,  65. 
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discredits  S.  Paul's  conception  of  duty ;  he  was  not  depen 
dent  for  his  "thought  and  argument"  on  any  theory  of 
synchronism ;  he  was  first  of  all  a  missionary,  he  wrote  his 
letters  as  occasion  demanded.  To  argue  from  a  comparison 
of  Galatians  and  Romans  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time  is  to  argue  that  S.  Paul's  supervision  of  his 
Churches  and  his  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was 
made  subservient  to  the  needs  of  literary  affinities  and  coin 
cidence.  Again,  the  identity  of  subject  may  account  for  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles.  The  inference 
we  may  draw  from  a  comparison  of  Galatians  and  Romans 
is  not  that  they  were  synchronous  but  that  S.  Paul's  argu 
ments  for  justification  by  faith  were  essentially  the  same  in 
A.D.  49  as  in  A.D.  56. 


APPENDIX    III. 
THE   JOURNEYS   OF   SILAS   AND  TIMOTHY. 

THE  historical  information  supplied  by  i  and  2  Thessalonians 
concerning  the  journeys  of  Silas  and  Timothy  has  given  rise 
to  a  problem  of  some  interest.  During  the  years  A.D.  49-50 
S.  Paul  was  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  having  as  helpers 
Silas  and  Timothy.  The  problem  before  us  is  the  recon 
struction  of  the  lives  of  these  two  companions  during  this 
period.  The  accounts  in  the  Acts  and  in  i  and  2  Thess. 
seem  contradictory,  and  our  purpose  is  to  endeavour  to 
evolve  some  scheme  of  travel  which  might  satisfy  the 
historical  statements  of  the  Apostle  and  the  historian.  Let 
us  first  examine  S.  Luke's  data.  The  passages  in  point  are 
the  following : 

Acts  i;10,       "The  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
and  Silas  by  night  unto  Bercea." 

(This    refers    to    the    departure    from 
Thessalonica.) 

1 714-15,  "Silas  and  Timothy  abode  there  (i.e.  in 
Beroea)  still.  But  they  that  conducted 
Paul  brought  him  as  far  as  Athens  :  and 
receiving  a  commandment  unto  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  should  come  to  him 
with  all  speed,  they  departed." 

i85,        "But  when  Silas  and  Timothy  came  down 
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from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  constrained  by 
the  word." 
(S.  Paul  is  here  at  Corinth.) 

The  table  of  events  according  to  S.  Luke  is  as  follows  : 

1.  S.  Paul,  accompanied  only  by  Silas,  arrives  at  Bercea. 

Timothy  rejoins  them  later. 

2.  S.   Paul  leaves  Silas  and  Timothy  at   Bercea,  and  is 

conducted  to  Athens. 

3.  S.  Paul  goes  on  to  Corinth,  where  he  is  rejoined  by 

Silas  and  Timothy. 

When  we  turn  to  i  and  2  Thessalonians,  we  seem  to  be 
reading  contradictory  history : 

1  Thess.  i1,      "  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timothy,  unto  the 

church  of  the  Thessalonians." 
31'  2,  "  Wherefore  when  we  could  no  longer  for 
bear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  behind 
at  Athens  alone;  and  sent  Timothy  .  .  . 
to  establish  you,  and  to  comfort  you  con 
cerning  your  faith." 

35>  6,  "  For  this  cause  I  also,  when  I  could  no 
longer  forbear,  sent  that  I  might  know 
your  faith,  lest  by  any  means  the  tempter 
had  tempted  you,  and  our  labour  should 
be  in  vain.  But  when  Timothy  came 
even  now  unto  us  from  you,  and  brought 
us  glad  tidings  of  your  faith  and  love. . . ." 

2  Thess.  i1,      "  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timothy,  unto  the 

church  of  the  Thessalonians." 

The  impression  conveyed  by  these  verses  is  that  Timothy 
joined  S.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  that  he  was  sent  back  from 
Athens  on  a  mission  to  Thessalonica,  and,  along  with  Silas, 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  just  before  i  Thessalonians 
was  written.  In  order,  therefore,  to  harmonise  the  two 
accounts,  the  incidents  at  Athens  and  Corinth  are  arranged 
as  follows :  * 

*  Milligan,  Thessalonians,  p.  xxx  ;  and  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles 
of  S.  Paul,  pp.  73-77. 
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1.  S.  Paul  at  Athens.     Silas  and  Timothy  join  him  there, 

and   are   despatched   on  missions   to    Philippi   and 
Thessalonica  respectively. 

(The  mission  of  Silas  is  of  course  a  conjecture.) 

2.  S.  Paul  at  Corinth.     Silas  and  Timothy  come  down 

from  Macedonia  to  Corinth  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
respective  missions. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  theory  is  that  it  does  injustice  to 
S.  Luke's  accuracy.  "It  is  undeniable,"  says  Lake,  "that 
a  cursory  reading  of  Acts  i;14'18  creates  not  merely  the 
impression  that  S.  Luke  omits  the  return  of  Silas  and 
Timothy,  but  also  that  his  narrative  definitely  implies  that 
their  arrival  at  Corinth  is  the  fulfilment  of  S.  Paul's  com 
mand,  sent  to  them  at  Bercea,  and  if  this  be  so  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  S.  Luke  is  here  inaccurate  in 
his  account,  and  that  he  has  confused  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  from  Bercea — which  was  really  at  Athens — with  the 
return  of  Timothy  from  Thessalonica." 


APPENDIX    IV. 

THE   JOURNEYS   OF   TIMOTHY   AND   TITUS. 

DURING  the  last  year  of  S.  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus  (A.D.  53- 
55),  he  was  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  call  upon 
the  services  of  two  trusted  disciples,  Timothy  and  Titus. 
Unfortunately,  the  record  of  their  journeyings  at  this  period 
is  very  meagre,  consisting  only  of  references  and  hints 
scattered  about  in  i  and  2  Corinthians,  with  a  single  state 
ment  in  the  Acts.  The  problem  of  these  journeys  is  part  of 
a  great  complicated  puzzle  connected  with  the  Apostle's 
dealings  with  Corinth,  the  number  of  letters  written  by  him, 
the  names  of  the  bearers  of  these  letters,  the  plans  made  and 
steps  taken  to  raise  his  great  collection  for  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  the  different  stages  of  the  disorders  of  the  Cor 
inthian  Church,  and  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  own  plans 
of  travel.  Reconstruction  is  very  difficult,  for  in  the  great 
problem  before  us  there  are  more  unknown  quantities  than 
there  are  equations  to  connect  them.  We  are  consequently 
thrown  back  on  the  laws  of  probability,  and  any  solution  is 
naturally  conditioned  by  the  importance  attached  by  the 
solver  to  any  probability  which  to  him  satisfies  the  conditions 
best. 

We  will  first  examine  the  references  to  the  Jerusalem  fund 
l  TTJ<S   Aoyt'as   T^S   ets  TOV<S  ay/ovs). 
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i.  Titus  and  the  Achaian  contribution. 

Rom.  i526,  For  it  hath  been  the  good  pleasure  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  among  the 
saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem. 

1  Cor.  I61,       Now    concerning    the   collection   for    the 

saints,  as  I  gave  order  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  so  also  do  ye. 

2  Cor.  S6,          Insomuch  that  we  exhorted  Titus,  that  as 

he  had  made  a  beginning  before,  so  he 
would  also  complete  in  you  this  grace 
also. 

310, 11^  And  herein  I  give  my  judgment :  for  this 
is  expedient  for  you,  who  were  the  first 
to  make  a  beginning  a  year  ago,  not  only 
to  do  but  also  to  will.  But  now  com 
plete  the  doing  also ;  .  .  . 

92,  For  I  know  your  readiness,  of  which  I  glory 
on  your  behalf  to  them  of  Macedonia, 
that  Achaia  hath  been  prepared  for  a  year 
past ;  and  your  zeal  hath  stirred  up  very 
many  of  them. 

95,  I  thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  intreat 
the  brethren,  that  they  would  go  before 
unto  you,  and  make  up  beforehand  your 
afore  promised  bounty.  .  .  . 

A  year,  therefore,  before  2  Cor.  was  written,*  that  is,  about 
the  end  of  A.D.  54,  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  by 
S.  Paul,  through  the  agency  of  Titus  (2  Cor.  86'10'11,  cf. 
92-5),  to  raise  funds  in  Corinth  for  the  Jerusalem  poor. 
Now,  in  T  Cor.  I61'4  (written  about  Easter,  A.D.  55),  the 
Apostle  answers  a  question  from  the  Corinthian  Church 
concerning  the  method  of  procedure  in  raising  their  contri 
bution.  We  conclude  that  Titus  personally  visited  Corinth 
to  organise  the  collection,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  work 

*Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.T.  i.  pp.  318-320. 
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a  question  arose  which  was  submitted  to  S.  Paul  for  his 
opinion  in  a  letter  from  the  Corinthian  Church.  The 
collection  thus  begun  was  to  be  completed  by  Titus  and  two 
brethren  on  the  visit  when  they  acted  as  bearers  of  2  Cor. 
We  gather  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the  Mace 
donian  and  Achaian  quota  had  been  raised  when  the  Epistle 
was  written  (A.D.  56).  Timothy  is  not  concerned  with  the 
Achaian  contribution,  which  was  under  the  direct  super 
vision  of  Titus.  Now,  Titus  would  probably  not  have  gone 
alone ;  he  would  have  been  accompanied  by  others,  as  he 
was  on  a  later  occasion  when  he  travelled  to  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
gi624)  gut  we  are  not  ieft  altogether  to  conjecture.  In 
2  Cor.  i218  S.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  visit  when  he 
asks  the  Corinthians  whether  Titus  and  his  companion  had 
taken  advantage  of  them. 

2.  Timothy  and  the  Macedonian  contribution. 

Acts  iQ22,  And  having  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of 
them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timothy 
and  Erastus,  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia 
for  a  while. 

i  Cor.  417,  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you 
Timothy,  who  is  my  beloved  and  faithful 
child  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in 
Christ. 

i610-  n,  Now  if  Timothy  come,  see  that  he  be  with 
you  without  fear;  for  he  worketh  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do  :  let  no 
man  therefore  despise  him.  But  set 
him  forward  on  his  journey  in  peace, 
that  he  may  come  unto  me  :  for  I  expect 
him  with  the  brethren. 

From  the  references  in  i  Cor.  we  gather  that  S.  Paul  sent 
Timothy  on  a  mission  from  Ephesus  by  a  route  which  led 
to  Corinth ;  that  is  to  say,  before  i  Cor.  was  written  (Easter, 
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A.D.  55)  Timothy  was  sent  into  Macedonia,  but  the  Apostle 
was  uncertain  whether  he  would  get  to  Corinth.  Now,  in 
Acts  i922,  reference  is  made  to  a  journey  undertaken  by 
Timothy  and  Erastus  ;  their  destination  was  Macedonia,  but 
we  find  Erastus  in  Corinth  a  year  later  (Rom.  i623).  We 
may  probably  identify  these  journeys  referred  to  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle ;  and,  by  doing  so,  we  may  conclude  that 
Timothy  did  reach  Corinth.  Other  considerations  favour 
such  a  conclusion.  S.  Paul's  language  in  i  Cor.  i610>11 
makes  it  clear  that  Timothy's  journey  to  Corinth  was  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  mission,  a  position  consonant  with 
S.  Luke's  statement  in  Acts  iQ22.  Again,  had  Timothy 
failed  to  visit  Corinth,  after  the  expectations  roused  by 
S.  Paul's  words,  we  should  have  heard  of  it  in  2  Cor. ;  for 
just  as  the  Corinthians  treated  the  Apostle's  failure  to  carry 
out  his  promised  visit  to  them  as  a  sign  of  fickleness,  so 
they  would  have  reckoned  any  disappointment  caused  by 
Timothy's  non-arrival  in  Corinth  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
Apostle's  offence  in  breaking  his  word. 

Macedonia  was  thus  the  chief  objective  of  Timothy's 
journey,  and  the  organisation  of  the  Macedonian  collection 
the  end  in  view.  Timothy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Achaian  contribution  ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  such  per 
sonal  interest  in  i  Cor.  417,  i610'  n.  If  he  did  reach  Corinth, 
the  instructions  given  him  were  that  he  should  revive  in  the 
Corinthians  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Apostle  had  taught 
them,  and  then  return  with  "  the  brethren." 

Who  were  "the  brethren"?  Some  companions  of  S. 
Paul,  presumably  at  Corinth,  soon  expected  by  him.  They 
were  not  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  disciples,  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
their  names  are  not  given,  and  referred  to  Titus  and  his 
companion.  On  this  likely  hypothesis,  the  course  of  events 
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was  as  follows.  S.  Paul  was  anxious  to  organise  Macedonian 
and  Achaian  contributions  towards  the  great  collection,  a 
scheme  on  which  he  built  great  hopes.  He  therefore  sent 
Titus  and  another  brother  to  Corinth,  and  Timothy  and 
Erastus  to  Macedonia  to  further  his  scheme.  Timothy  was 
to  go  forward  to  Corinth,  if  time  permitted,  join  Titus  and 
his  companion,  and  return  with  them  to  Ephesus.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  Timothy  reached 
Corinth.  The  chronological  plan  would  be  as  follows  : 

End  of  54  A.D.  Titus  in  Corinth  ^  Organising  the 

Timothy  in  Macedonia /great  collection. 

55,  Easter.  Corinthians  appeal  on  a  disputed  point. 

Timothy  and  Titus  meet  in  Corinth  and 
leave  for  Ephesus. 

55,  after  Pentecost.    Titus  again  in  Corinth;  bearer  of  2  Cor. 

56.  Collection  completed  in  Macedonia  and 

Achaia. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  disorders  in  Corinth, 
which  may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  the  troubles  due 
to  immorality  among  the  Christians  and  particularly  to  the 
case  of  incest,  and  the  factions  which  sprang  up  in  the  city. 
With  the  history  of  the  case  of  incest  are  connected  ques 
tions  dealing  with  the  lost  letters,  the  flying  visit  to  Corinth, 
and  the  identification  of  the  person  who  did  the  wrong 
(2  Cor.  7 12). 

The  First  Lost  Epistle. 

The  existence  of  this  letter  is  clear  from  i  Cor.  59 :  "I 
wrote  unto  you  in  my  epistle  to  have  no  company  with 
fornicators."  The  full  contents  of  the  letter  are  not  definitely 
known,  but  we  may  infer  some  particulars  from  later  develop 
ments.  In  2  Cor.  i15'23  S.  Paul  answers  a  charge  of  fickle 
ness  made  against  him  by  the  Corinthians  owing  to  a  change 
of  plan ;  he  had  promised  them  a  visit  direct  from  Ephesus, 
after  which  he  intended  to  pass  into  Macedonia  and  revisit 
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them  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  thus  giving  the  Cor 
inthians  a  second  benefit.  This  projected  double  visit  he  had 
cancelled.  Zahn  considers  that  the  intention  of  paying  this 
double  visit  was  expressed  in  this  first  lost  Epistle,  that  is 
before  i  Cor.  was  written  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testa 
ment,  i.  pp.  322-327).  A  second  subject  dealt  with  in  this 
letter  probably  related  to  the  Corinthian  contribution  to  the 
great  collection  which  was  begun  by  Titus  before  Easter, 
A.D.  55.  Now,  if  Titus  was  in  Corinth  before  Easter,  A.D.  55, 
organising  the  collection,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  some  mention 
of  the  collection  was  made  in  the  lost  letter,  it  seems  a  likely 
conjecture  that  Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  said  letter.  This 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Titus  in 
i  Cor.  and  explain  the  allusion  in  2  Cor.  i218:  "I  exhorted 
Titus,  and  I  sent  the  brother  with  him.  Did  Titus  take  any 
advantage  of  you  ?  " 

S.  Paul's  Flying  Visit  to  Corinth.     2  Cor.  21,  i214'21,  I31. 

That  S.  Paul  paid  a  short  visit  to  Corinth  before  2  Cor. 
was  written  is  accepted  as  genuine  history.  Was  it  paid 
before  or  after  he  wrote  i  Cor.  ?  Dr.  Robertson  (Art.  "  2  Cor 
inthians  "  in  Hastings,  D.B.)  writes :  "  In  fact,  the  main 
ground  on  which  Weizsacker,  Clemen,  and  others  place  it 
after  i  Cor.  is  the  inadmissibility  of  placing  it  earlier ;  while 
Schmiedel  follows  Neander,  Olshausen,  Reuss,  Wieseler, 
Meyer,  Klopper,  and  many  others  in  placing  it  earlier, 
because  the  attempt  to  find  room  for  it  later  breaks  down." 
The  main  objection  to  the  view  that  this  visit  preceded  the 
composition  of  i  Cor.  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  all  refer 
ence  to  it  in  that  letter.  But  not  only  does  the  interposition 
of  a  visit  between  i  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  create  a  hopeless 
tangle,  but  is  counterbalanced  by  S.  Paul's  own  words :  "  I 
will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;  for  a  great  door  and 
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effectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries." 
S.  Paul's  references  to  this  visit  are  : 

2  Cor.  21,      But  I  determined  this  for  myself,  that  I  would 

not  come  again  to  you  with  sorrow. 
i214,  Behold,  this  is  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to 

come  to  you  (cf.  i221). 
I31,    This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you. 

This  short  visit  was  paid  with  sorrow  (iv  X.v7ry).  The 
impressions  received  by  S.  Paul  were  of  a  depressing 
character ;  many  of  the  Corinthians  were  behaving  as  un- 
chastely  as  their  heathen  neighbours.  It  was  after  his  return, 
possibly  accompanied  by  Apollos,  that  he  wrote  the  first  lost 
Epistle  in  hopes  that  it  would  supplement  his  spoken  ex 
hortations. 


The  Offender  of  2  Cor.  712. 

2  Cor.  26,     Sufficient  to  such  a  one  is  this  punishment 

which  was  inflicted  by  the  many. 
712,  So  although  I  wrote  unto  you,  I  wrote  not  for 
his  cause  that  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his 
cause  that  suffered  the  wrong,  but  that 
your  earnest  care  for  us  might  be  made 
manifest  unto  you  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Zahn  is  positive  that  the  offender  of  2  Cor.  y12  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  incestuous  man  (Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  i.  pp.  332-337).  Bartlet  (Apost.  Age,  p.  143, 
note),  too,  favours  this  view.  Such  an  identification  suits 
the  circumstances  well.  The  position  implied  by  it  is 
that  in  response  to  a  letter  from  S.  Paul,  the  offender  had 
been  punished  by  a  vote  of  the  majority,  but  the  Corinthians 
were  afraid  that  the  punishment  meted  out  would  not  satisfy 
the  Apostle,  particularly  as  Timothy  before  he  left  Corinth 
with  Titus  for  Ephesus  seemed  to  have  been  publicly  in 
sulted  by  the  offender.  S.  Paul  heard  of  the  Corinthian 

L 
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anxiety  when  in  Macedonia,  and,  in  order  to  calm  all  fears, 
he  stated  in  2  Cor.  711'12  that  the  punishment  was  sufficient. 

A  Second  Lost  Letter. 

2  Cor.  23>4,  And  I  wrote  this  very  thing,  lest,  when  I 
came,  I  should  have  sorrow  from  them  of  whom  I 
ought  to  rejoice ;  having  confidence  in  you  all,  that 
my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all.  For  out  of  much  afflic 
tion  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many 
tears ;  .  .  . 

Here  S.  Paul  speaks  of  a  letter  written  with  many  tears 
and  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart.  He  also 
refers  to  a  letter  in  2  Cor.  y12.  This  letter  has  been  identified 
with  i  Cor.,  but  in  the  latter  Epistle  there  is  no  trace  of 
tears  or  affliction  or  anguish,  nor  are  there  in  it  any  words 
which  he  might  have  regretted  having  written  (2  Cor.  78). 
On  the  other  hand,  i  Cor.  is  a  calmly  reasoned  Epistle  in 
which  there  is  much  quiet  invective,  certainly  nothing  to 
correspond  to  the  terms  of  reproach,  abhorrence,  and  irony 
found  in  2  Cor.  10-13.  witn  these  three  chapters  in  2  Cor., 
McGiffert  and  Lake  believe  that  this  hypothetical  third 
Epistle  may,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  identified.*  How 
ever  this  may  be,  we  may  be  certain  that  in  this  second  lost 
letter  the  Apostle  demanded  in  uncompromising  terms  the 
instant  punishment  of  the  incestuous  man  and  the  casting 
off  of  the  disorderly  element  in  the  Church.  It  was  the 
answer  to  this  letter,  sent  through  Titus,  that  S.  Paul  awaited 
with  anxious  misgivings  in  Macedonia. 

The  course  of  events  was  possibly  as  follows  : 

1.  First  lost  letter.     Corinthians  asked  not  to  keep  com 

pany  with  fornicators. 

2.  Case  of  incest  in  Corinth.     S.  Paul  hears  of  it. 

*McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  317-321  ;  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles 
of  S.  Paul,  pp.  154-164. 
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3.  i  Cor.  written.     The  Church  is  called  upon  to  excom 

municate  the  offender  irrevocably  and  without  any 
hope  of  reconciliation. 

4.  Timothy  and  Titus  report  to  S.  Paul  that  the  incestuous 

man  had  gained  a  following  and  that  Timothy  had 
been  insulted. 

5.  Second  lost  letter,  in  which  the  offenders  were  sternly 

rebuked,  and  the  punishment  of  the  sensualist  de 
manded. 

6.  Titus  reports  to  S.  Paul  in  Macedonia  that  the  majority 

of  Christians  had  obeyed  his  demands  and  had 
punished  the  offender,  but  not  with  the  extreme 
severity  required  by  the  Apostle. 

7.  S.  Paul  writes  2  Cor.,  in  which  he  expresses  satisfaction 

with  the  partial  obedience  to  his  demand. 

The  Factions  in  Corinth. 

With  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  four  parties  in  Corinth  we 
have  dealt  at  some  length  in  Chapter  IV.  (cont.}.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  recall  that  in  the  first  lost  letter  written  by 
S.  Paul,  no  mention  was  probably  made  of  the  growth  of 
the  factious  spirit  in  the  Church  because  of  its  non-existence 
at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  Four  parties  existed  when  i  Cor. 
was  written ;  only  two,  namely,  the  Judaising  parties,  when 
the  second  lost  letter  was  written  ;  and  lastly,  when  S.  Paul 
composed  2  Cor.,  only  the  Christ  party  was  still  engaged  in 
active  propaganda.  The  last  struggle  ensued  when  the 
Apostle  reached  Corinth  in  A.D.  56.  From  the  tone  of 
Rom.  i523  we  may  conclude  that  the  last  of  the  factions 
received  their  coup  de  grace  from  him  in  person. 

The  Apostle's  Plans  of  Travel. 

There  were  two  distinct  plans  of  travel  entertained  by 
S.  Paul  and  referred  to  in  i  Cor.  i65'8  and  2  Cor.  i15'22. 
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1  Cor.  i65,         But  I  will  come  unto  you,  when  I  shall 

have  passed  through  Macedonia.  Cf. 
Acts  i921>  22. 

2  Cor.  i15' 16,      And  in  this  confidence  I  was  minded  to 

come  before  unto  you,  that  ye  might 
have  a  second  benefit;  and  by  you  to 
pass  into  Macedonia,  and  again  from 
Macedonia  to  come  unto  you,  and  of 
you  to  be  set  forward  on  my  journey 
unto  Judaea. 

The  original  plan  of  travel,  according  to  Zahn,  is  that 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  i15' 16 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  mention 
was  made  of  it  in  the  first  lost  letter.  This  original  plan 
had  been  altered,  partly  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  Ephesian 
brethren  (i  Cor.  i68),  partly  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
development  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church.  S.  Paul 
therefore  embarked  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  explained  in 
full  in  i  Cor.  i65'8,  and  where  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
make  up  for  this  disappointment  by  probably  spending  a 
winter  with  them.  The  Corinthians  did  not  hear  of  this 
new  plan  until  after  Timothy  and  Titus  had  left  Corinth ; 
consequently  these  disciples  had  nothing  to  report  to  S. 
Paul  on  this  matter.  But  the  Corinthians  were  openly  dis 
pleased  with  S.  Paul,  an  attitude  probably  instigated  or 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  Christ  party,  who  proclaimed  the 
change  of  plan  to  be  a  sign  of  the  Apostle's  self-interest.  It 
was  only  when  Titus  met  S.  Paul  in  Macedonia  that  the 
Apostle  learnt  of  the  state  of  disappointment  and  distrust 
created  by  his  change  of  plan.  He,  therefore,  explained  his 
conduct  in  2  Cor.  i1522. 
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i.  A.D.  54  (late) 


2. 


9- 

10. 

II. 


55  (Easter). 


55  (Pentecost). 


56- 


SUMMARY. 

Flying  Visit  of  S.  Paul  to  Corinth 
from  Ephesus. 

First  Lost  Letter  carried  by  Titus 

and  a  brother. 
Timothy    and    Erastus    sent    to 

Macedonia  and  Achaia. 

Corinthian  letter  to  S.  Paul. 
Timothy  arrives  in  Corinth,  and 
with  Titus  leaves  for  Ephesus. 

1  Cor.    written  and    received  in 
Corinth. 

Timothy  and  Titus  reach  Ephesus. 

Second  lost  Epistle  sent  by  hands 
of  Titus. 

S.  Paul,  Timothy,  and  others 
leave  Ephesus  for  Troas  and 
Macedonia. 

Titus  meets  S.  Paul  in  Macedonia. 

2  Cor.  written  and  sent  by  hands 
of  Titus  and  two  brethren. 

S.  Paul  reaches  Corinth. 


APPENDIX  V. 

THE  GREAT  COLLECTION  AND  ACTS  2o46. 

THE  countries  concerned  in  this  great  collection,  com 
pleted  in  A.D.  56,  were  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (is26'27)  S.  Paul  wrote:  "For  it 
hath  been  the  good  pleasure  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  among  the  saints 
that  are  at  Jerusalem  "  ;  and  in  2  Cor.  8-10  reference  is  made 
only  to  Macedonian  and  Achaian  contributions.  In  neither 
of  these  Epistles,  therefore,  are  Galatia  and  Asia  included  as 
taking  part  in  the  great  effort  of  S.  Paul  in  his  work  of  con 
solidating  the  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
that  the  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia  contributed  to  this 
collection,  and  that  reference  to  Galatia  is  made  in  i  Cor.  I61: 
"Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  gave 
order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  also  do  ye."  This  verse, 
however,  cannot  counterbalance  the  definite  restriction  of 
Rom.  and  2  Cor.  ;  and,  further,  the  order  to  the  Galatian 
Churches  might  have  been  given  as  S.  Paul  went  through 
them  in  A.D.  52-53.  The  verse  does  imply  that  the  Galatians 
had  contributed  to  a  collection,  which,  in  the  face  of 
Rom.  i526,  could  only  have  been  on  another  occasion  than 
the  one  under  discussion,  and  that  the  principle  laid  down 
for  adoption  by  the  Galatian  Churches  was  to  be  the  prin- 
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ciple  on  which  the  Corinthian  Church  was  to  raise  its  grant. 
Again,  if  Galatia  and  Asia  were  concerned  in  this  great 
collection,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  any 
mention  to  them  both  in  Rom.  i526  and  2  Cor.  8.  Now  in 
2  Cor.  810,  92,  S.  Paul  refers  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  Achaian  collection  had  been  started  a  year  before  the 
Macedonian ;  Galatia,  therefore,  must  have  organised  their 
collection  before  Achaia.  If,  therefore,  Galatia  had  a  share 
in  this  great  collection,  how  is  it  that  they  are  not  as  honour 
ably  mentioned  as  Achaia  ? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  including  quotas  from 
Galatia  and  Asia  are  obvious,  and  have  intruded  themselves 
into  the  interpretation  of  Acts  2o4'6,  which  is  held  to  contain 
a  list  of  delegates  from  the  four  provinces  concerned  in  the 
great  collection. 

Acts  2o4,  And  there  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Asia 
Sopater  of  Bercea,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus ;  and 
of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secun- 
dus ;  and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timothy ; 
and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus. 

2o5,     But  these  had  gone  before,  and  were  waiting 
for  us  at  Troas. 

On  the  understanding  that  the  four  provinces  contributed 
in  this  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Sopater,  Aris 
tarchus,  Secundus,  Gaius  of  Derbe,  Timothy  and  Luke 
accompanied  S.  Paul  to  Philippi  by  the  overland  route,  and 
that  the  two  Asians,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  carrying  the 
Asian  contribution,  waited  for  them  at  Troas. 

But  if  the  last  two  delegates  found  it  inadvisable  to  carry 
their  treasure  to  Corinth  and  back  again,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Gaius  of  Derbe,  who  presumably  carried  the  Galatian 
grant,  to  carry  his  treasure  a  much  greater  distance  ?  Again, 
this  interpretation  does  not  account  for  the  presence  of 
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Trophimus  in  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  therefore  have 
gone  only  "  as  far  as  Asia." 

A  second  suggestion  is  that  the  "  we  "  of  this  section  refers 
to  S.  Paul,  S.  Luke,  and  the  Corinthian  delegates,  and  that 
Timothy  and  Sopater,  who  had  been  with  the  Apostle  at 
Corinth,  went  across  to  Asia  to  tell  the  Ephesian  delegates 
of  the  change  of  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  list  rather 
curiously  omits  to  state  who  the  Corinthian  delegates  were. 
Again,  this  theory  does  not  clearly  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  Thessalonians.  How  had  they  heard  of  the  Apostle's 
change  of  plan  ? 

The  plan  which  suggests  itself  as  being  least  beset  with 
difficulties  is  that  all  the  companions  mentioned  in  Acts  2o4 
were  with  the  Apostle  in  Corinth;  they  were  not  all  con 
cerned  with  the  great  collection,  which  was  confined  only  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  Of  these  delegates,  some  accom 
panied  him  from  Ephesus,  and  others  joined  him  on  the  way 
to  Corinth.  In  fact,  S.  Paul  wrote  in  Rom.  r526  words 
which  implied  that  he  had  the  Macedonian  and  Achaian 
contributions  with  him.  S.  Paul's  idea  was  that  he  should 
sail  from  Corinth  for  Syria  accompanied  by  all  the  delegates 
mentioned  in  Acts  20*.  But  the  plot  altered  his  plan. 
Accompanied  now  by  Luke  and  Sopater  only,  he  went  by 
land,  Sopater  only  going  as  far  as  Asia,  probably  Troas ;  the 
rest  of  his  companions  sailed  direct  for  Troas  and  awaited 
their  leader's  arrival. 


APPENDIX   VI. 
NOTE   ON    i    TIM.    i3. 

"  As  I  exhorted  thee  to  tarry  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  going 
into  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  certain  men 
not  to  teach  a  different  doctrine.  ..." 

HERE  S.  Paul  speaks  of  a  journey  into  Macedonia,  during 
which  he  asked  Timothy  to  remain  a  little  longer  in 
Ephesus.  Our  enquiry  is  directed  to  finding  out  the 
occasion  of  the  journey  into  Macedonia.  To  do  so  we 
must  consider  not  only  the  several  occasions  on  which  the 
Apostle  is  known  to  have  journeyed  to  the  province,  but 
also  the  powers  exercised  by  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Apostle  for  his  request  that 
Timothy  should  remain  at  Ephesus  was  that  by  his  presence 
there  he  would  check  false  teachers.  Two  conditions  are 
expressed  in  the  request ;  first,  that  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  S.  Paul  expected  to  be  away  from  Ephesus  for  some  time, 
and  secondly,  that  Timothy  himself  had  been  at  Ephesus 
for  a  fairly  long  period.  We  gather  from  the  Epistle  that 
Timothy  yielded  to  S.  Paul's  request  and  remained  at  his 
post;  now  once  again  the  Apostle  urges  his  disciple  to 
continue  at  Ephesus  (i  Tim.  i4)  until  he  himself  shortly 
arrives  there,  as  he  hopes  to  (314,  413).  S.  Paul  and  his 
young  disciple  had  evidently  not  met  for  some  considerable 
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time,  since  they  had  parted  at  Rome  in  A.D.  62.  The  period 
of  separation  was  long  enough  for  heresies  to  develop  (i19) 
and  for  false  teachers  to  win  their  way  amongst  Christians. 

Now  the  occasions  on  which  S.  Paul  went  into  Macedonia 
whilst  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  are  : 

(1)  Acts    201.     Here   S.  Paul  was  leaving  Ephesus  for 
Macedonia.     This   cannot   be  the  journey  referred   to   in 
i  Tim.  i3,  for  Timothy  did  not  remain  in  Ephesus,  but  was 
with  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  within  a  few  months  of  the 
departure.      It    is   indeed    quite   probable   that    Timothy 
accompanied  S.  Paul  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i1"8,  y5),  and  was 
with  him  in  Macedonia. 

(2)  Acts  2o4.     Here  the  Apostle  was  leaving  Corinth  for 
Macedonia.     This  journey  cannot  be  identified  with  that  of 
i    Tim.    i3,    for    Timothy   was   actually   in   the    Apostle's 
company ;   again  S.  Paul  on  this  journey  expected   bonds 
and  afflictions  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  could  not  therefore  have 
expressed  a  hope  to  visit  Timothy  soon ;  further,  heresies 
had  not  yet  arisen  in  Ephesus  (Acts  2o29'30),  and  therefore 
Timothy   could   not   have   been  placed   in  charge  of  the 
Ephesian  Church   to  check  false  teaching ;   and   lastly,  S. 
Paul   would   not   have   used    the   word   Tr/xxr/zeu/ou,    if    he 
meant  to  state  that  he  left  Timothy  behind  (cf.  2  Tim.  420, 
Tit.  i5). 

The  journey  into  Macedonia  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  outside  the  years  with  which  the  Acts 
deals ;  that  is  to  say,  after  S.  Paul's  acquittal  in  Rome, 
A.D.  62. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

THE  FINAL  TOUR  OF  S.  PAUL. 

Timothy's  residence  in  A.D.  64. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  when  2  Timothy  was  received 
by  the  destined  successor  of  S.  Paul,  he  was  not  at  Ephesus 
but  at  Lystra.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Timothy  was  not  at  Ephesus.     In  2  Tim.  412,  S.  Paul 
stated  "Tychicus  I  sent  to  Ephesus."     The  force  of  these 
words  is    well    brought    out    by    Theodore    of   Mopsuestia 
"dixisset    utique    'ad    te,'    si    Ephesi    adhuc    Timotheus 
moraretur,  quando  et  hanc  ad   eum  scribebat  epistolam." 
Again,  if  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus,  there  would  have  been 
some  commendation  of  Tychicus  as  bearer  of  the  Epistle ; 
this  was  the  Apostle's  usual  custom  (see  p.  85  n.).     Lastly,  had 
Timothy  been  in  the  province  of  Asia,  he  would  have  heard 
of  the  defection  of  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  who  were  in 
Asia  at  the   time  of  writing,  and   also  of  Alexander,   the 
coppersmith ;  in  the  Epistle,  however,  the  Apostle  assumed 
that  Timothy  was  ignorant  of  all  the  details  about  them. 

(2)  Certain    facts    point   to    Lystra.     The    references    to 
Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother  would  be  natural  under 
the  circumstances.     So  also  the   mention   of  persecutions 
endured  by  the  Apostle  in  S.  Galatia;  there  must  have  been 
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some  reason  for  recalling  these  so  specially,  when  there  were 
more  striking  deliverances  in  which  Timothy  shared,  and 
which  would  have  given  greater  point  to  the  argument. 
Again,  Onesiphorus  was  probably  a  native  of  Iconium,  and 
so  Timothy  could  salute  his  household  on  his  journey  from 
Lystra  to  Rome  •  as  for  Prisca  and  Aquila  we  do  not  know 
where  they  were;  and  Mark,  when  we  last  heard  of  him,  was 
hoping  to  visit  Colossae.  If  Timothy  were  at  Lystra,  he 
could  easily  have  picked  up  Mark  and  hurried  to  Rome, 
delivering  his  messages  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus  and 
Prisca  and  Aquila.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Timothy  had 
been  at  Ephesus,  time  would  have  been  wasted  in  going 
east  to  perform  the  different  commissions. 

The  Final  Tour  of  S.  Paul. 

From  references  made  in  2  Timothy,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Apostle's  final  tour  was  made  in  the  East,  and  that 
he  visited  Corinth,  Miletus,  and  Troas,  probably  in  the 
order  named.  Timothy,  from  whom  the  Apostle  had  parted 
with  tears  (2  Tim.  i4),  was  at  Lystra  at  the  time. 

Erastus  abode  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  420).  Erastus  was  sent 
in  company  with  Timothy  to  Corinth  before  i  Cor.  was 
written,  that  is,  before  Easter,  A.D.  55.  Again,  Erastus  was 
at  Corinth  the  following  year,  when  Romans  was  written  : 
so  also  was  Timothy  (Rom.  i623'21).  Hence  the  Apostle 
could  not  have  been  referring  to  either  of  these  visits ;  for 
in  the  first  place,  Timothy  would  have  known  of  it,  and 
secondly,  there  would  be  no  object  in  referring  in  a  letter 
written  after  A.D.  63  to  an  event  which  took  place  nine  or 
ten  years  earlier.  The  conclusion  is  that  S.  Paul  was  at 
Corinth  with  Erastus  after  his  release  from  the  first  Roman 
imprisonment,  and  after  he  had  parted  from  Timothy  under 
sad  circumstances  (2  Tim.  i4). 
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Trophimus  at  Miletus.  In  A.D.  56  Trophimus  and 
Timothy  accompanied  S.  Paul  from  Troas  to  Miletus  and 
then  to  Jerusalem.  This  cannot  be  the  occasion  referred 
to,  for  Trophimus  was  in  Jerusalem  with  the  Apostle,  his 
presence  leading  to  the  latter's  arrest ;  besides,  it  is  incon 
ceivable  that  S.  Paul  should  in  A.D.  64  communicate  to 
Timothy  news  of  the  illness  of  a  companion,  six  years  after 
the  disciple  had  been  left  behind  in  a  city  which  was 
not  his  home.  The  incident,  therefore,  took  place  later. 
From  A.D.  56-62  S.  Paul  had  no  opportunity  of  touching  at 
Miletus.  Consequently  it  could  only  have  been  after  his 
release  in  A.D.  62  that  S.  Paul  was  joined  by  Trophimus. 
As  before,  the  illness  of  Trophimus  must  be  dated  after 
S.  Paul's  tearful  parting  from  Timothy. 

S.  Paul  at  Troas.  Timothy  was  with  the  Apostle  at 
Troas  in  A.D.  56,  and  it  is  incredible  that  S.  Paul  was 
referring  to  this  occasion  as  the  one  when  he  left  behind  his 
books  and  cloke  and  parchments  !  S.  Paul  could  not  have 
done  without  these  belongings  for  eight  years.  Further,  the 
incidents  which  took  place  in  Troas  are  communicated  as 
fresh  news  to  Timothy,  and  therefore  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  tearful  parting  already  spoken  of. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE   SEVENTY  DISCIPLES. 

IN  order  to  facilitate  reference,  two  lists  of  the  Seventy 
Disciples  are  given;  one  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  taken 
from  the  De  vita  et  morte  Mosis,  by  Gilberti  Gaulmini ;  the 
other  being  Abu-1-Barakat's  "  Greek  "  version,  full  details  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Anton  Baumstark's  article  in 
the  Oriens  Christianus  (vol.  II. ,  pp.  312-343). 

The  latter  version  is  of  great  interest,  and  therefore  we 
give  Dr.  Baumstark's  conclusions,  formed  from  his  examina 
tion  of  the  Arabic  text.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  immediate 
basis  of  the  text  is  Coptic,  which,  in  turn,  is  built  upon  a 
Greek  foundation.  In  the  two  Roman  MSS.  two  kinds  of 
numbering  are  found,  neither  of  which  is  wholly  satisfactory; 
that  of  the  older  MS.  is  in  Roman  figures,  the  later  being  in 
Arabic.  But  in  spite  of  the  confusion,  especially  between 
41  (xli)  and  49  (xlvii),  and  58  (Ivi)  and  64  (Ixii),  this 
"  Greek  "  list  of  Abu-1-Barakat  proves  an  important  member 
of  the  legendary  tradition  concerning  the  70  or  72  disciples 
of  the  Lord.  This  confusion  is  doubtless  caused,  in  the 
main,  through  the  contamination  of  different  records.  This 
version  is  in  closest  affinity  with  the  independent  Dorothean 
and  Hippolytan  texts,  as  we  may  conclude  by  a  comparison 
of  the  names.  A  second  source  was  a  Coptic  text  of  the 
list  taken  from  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  Finally  a  "  Syrian  " 
list  must  have  been  known  to  the  Copt  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  of  special  significance  that  his  sources  were  presented 
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to  him  in  a  different  and  seemingly  better  text  formation 
than  we  have  hitherto  known. 

The  list  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  the  bare  names,  a  few  names  having  references 
attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  Epistles.  No  diocese  is 
given  in  any  case.  Exactly  70  names  are  mentioned,  and 
the  fullest  mention  of  S.  Paul's  companions  is  found  here. 
To  the  names  given  on  pp.  182-184  we  get  a  complete  list 
by  adding:  i,  Matthias;  5,  Cleopas;  64,  Stephen;  66, 
Prochorus ;  67,  Nicanor;  68,  Timon;  69,  Parmenio;  70, 
Nicolaus. 

The  list  of  Hippolytus,  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus,  the  numbering  being  almost  always 
identical,  gives  the  name  of  the  diocese  in  nearly  every  case, 
but  no  references  to  the  Acts  or  Epistles.  To  the  list  of 
names  obtained  from  pp.  182-184  add:  i,  James  (Bp.  of 
Jerusalem) ;  2,  Cleopas  (Bp.  of  Jerusalem) ;  3,  Matthias ; 
4,  Thaddaeus;  5,  Ananias  of  Damascus;  6,  Stephen;  8, 
Prochorus  (Bp.  of  Nicomedia) ;  9,  Nicanor;  10,  Timon 
(Bp.  of  Bostra) ;  n,  Parmenas  (Bp.  of  Soli);  12,  Nicolaus 
(Bp.  of  Samaria);  32,  Agabus ;  43,  Rhodion ;  57,  Justus 
(Bp.  of  Eleutheropolis). 
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LIST   OF   THE   SEVENTY   ACCORDING   TO 
PSEUDO-DOROTHEUS. 

(From  De  vita  et  niorle  Mosis,  by  Gilbert!  Gaulmini.) 

13.  Barnabas,  primus  Romae  Christum  praedicavit.     Bp. 

of  Mediolanum. 
i.  James,  brother  of  our  Lord.    Appointed  by  Him  first 

Bp.  of  Jerusalem. 
15.  Silas.     Bp.  of  Corinth. 
3.  Matthias. 

44.  Luke. 

5.  Ananias.     Bp.  of  Damascus. 

6.  Stephen. 

7.  Philip.     Bp.  of  Tralles  in  Asia. 
9.  Nicanor. 

28.  Ampeles.     Bp.  of  Smyrna  after  Polycarp. 

10.  Timon.     Bp.  of  Bostra  in  Arabia.     Martyr. 
35.  Phlegon  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Marathon. 

11.  Parmenas. 

8.  Prochorus.     Bp.  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia. 

56.  Marinus,    Barnabae    patruelis     (Epist.).*       Bp.     of 
Apollonias. 

17.  Silvanus.     Bp.  of  Thessalonica. 

1 8.  Crescens  (?  Clemens).     Bp.  of  Chalcedon  in  Gaul. 

19.  Epsenetus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Carthage. 
6 1.  Tychicus  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Chalcedon. 
21.  Amplias  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Odyssus. 

45.  Olympas  (Epist.).     Martyred  by  Nero. 

23.  Stachys  (Rom.).     Appointed  Bp.  of  Byzantium  by 

S.  Andrew. 
32.  Agabus  (Acts). 

*  Epist.  =cujus  meminit  Apostolus. 
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ABU-L-BARAKAT'S  "GREEK"  VERSION  OF  THE 
SEVENTY. 

1.  i.  Barnabas,  princeps  septuaginta  (discipulorum). 

Bp.  of  Mediolanum. 

2.  ii.  James,    brother   of   our   Lord.      First    Bp.    of 

Jerusalem. 

3.  iii.  Silas.     Bp.  of  Corinth. 

4.  iv.  Matthias;  evangelised  Ethiopia.   Martyred  there. 

5.  v.  Luke   (Phm.  and    Acts).     Martyred    by    Nero 

after  the  death  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

6.  vi.  Ananias.     Bp.  of  Damascus.     Martyr. 

7.  vii.  Stephen. 

8.  viii.  Philip.     Bp.  of  Tralles  in  Asia. 

9.  ix.  Nicanor. 

10.  x.  Apelles.     Bp.  of  Mediolanum.     Martyr. 

11.  xi.  Timon.     Bp.  of  Bostra  in  Arabia.     Martyr. 

12.  xii.  Phlegon  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Marathon. 

13.  xiii.  Parmenas.     Bp.  of  Soli. 

14.  xiv.  Prochorus.    First  Bp.  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia. 

15.  xv.  Mark,    cousin    of    Barnabas    (Col.).       Bp.    of 

Apollonias. 

1 6.  xvi.  Silvanus.     Bp.  of  Thessalonica. 

17.  xvii.  Crescens  (2  Tim.).      Bp.  of  Lugdunum  (?)  in 

Gaul.     Martyred  in  reign  of  Trajan. 

18.  xviii.   Epaenetus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Carthage. 

19.  xix.  Tychicus  (Eph.).     Bp.  of  Chalcedon. 

20.  xx.  Amplias  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Odessus. 

21.  xxi.  Olympas  (Rom.).     Bp.     Martyr. 

22.  xxii.  Stachys  (Rom.).    Appointed  first  Bp.  of  Byzan 

tium  by  S.  Andrew. 

23.  xxiii.  Agabus  (Acts). 
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30.  Narcissus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Athens. 

33.  Rufus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Thebes. 

39.  Linus.     Bp.  of  Rome  after  S.  Peter. 

34.  Asyncritus.     Bp.  of  Urbania. 

40.  Gaius  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Ephesus  after  Timothy. 

65.  John  Mark  (Acts).     Bp.  of  Byblus. 

31.  Herodion  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Patrae. 

43.  Rhodion  (Epist.).     Martyred  with  Olympas  by  Nero. 

47.  Tertius  (Rom.).     Second  Bp.  of  Iconium. 

54.  Epaphroditus  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Andriaca. 

57.  Jesus  Justus  (Acts).     Bp.  of  Eleutheropolis. 

62.  Carpus.     Bp.  of  Berrhcea  in  Thracia. 

59.  Clemens  (Phil.),  qui  et  primus  in  Gentilibus  et  Graecis 
in  Christum  credidit.  Bp.  of  Sardica. 

61.  Tychicus  (Epist.).  First  Bp.  of  Calchedon  in 
Bithynia. 

66.  Zenas  (Epist).     Bp.  of  Diospolis. 

63.  Euodius  (Epist).     Bp.  of  Antioch  after  S.  Peter. 

64  and  68.  Aristarchus  (Epist.).    Bp.  of  Apamea  in  Syria. 

67.  Philemon.     Bp.  of  Gaza. 

29.  Aristobulus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Britannia. 

51.  Cephas,  quern  Antiochiae  coarguit  Paulus  Apostolus. 

Bp.  of  Conia. 

52.  Sosthenes  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Colophon. 

14.  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  ordained  Bp.  of  Alexandria  by 
S.  Peter. 

36.  Hermes  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Dalmatia. 
49.  Quartus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Berytus. 

48.  Erastus  (Rom.),  qui  Hierosolymitanse  ecclesiae 
Oeconomus  fuit.  Bp.  of  Paneas. 

37.  Patrobas  (Epist).     Bp.  of  Puteoli. 

38.  Hermas  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Philippopolis. 
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24.  xxiv.  Narcissus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Athens. 

25.  xxv.  Rufus  (Rom.,  Mark).     Bp.  of  Thebes. 

26.  xxvi.  Linus  (2  Tim.).     Patriarch  of  Rome. 

27.  xxvii.  Asyncritus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Hyrcania. 

28.  xxviii.  Gaius  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Ephesus  after  Timothy. 

29.  xxix.  John  Mark.     Bp.  of  Alybans. 

30.  xxx.  Herodion  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Nitritis. 

31.  xxxi.  Rhodion.     Martyred  with  Olympas  by  Nero. 

32.  xxxii.  Tertius  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Iconium. 

33.  xxxiii.  Epaphroditus  (Phil.).     Bp.  of  Andriaca. 

34.  xxxiv.  Joseph  Barsabas,  the  same  is  Justus.     Bp.  of 

Eleutheropolis. 

35.  xxxv.  Carpus  (2  Tim.).     Bp.  of  Berroea  in  Thracia. 

36.  xxxvi.  Clement    (Phil).     Patriarch    of    Rome    after 

Linus. 
37.xxxvii.  Tychicus  (Col.).     Bp.  of  Calchedon. 

38.xxxviii.Zenas  (Tit.).     Bp.  of  Chios. 

39.  xxxix.  Euodius    or    Eubulus,      Bp.    of    Antioch    in 

Pisidia. 

40.  xl.  Aristarchus    (Col.,    Phm.).      Bp.    of    Apamea. 

(One  codex  reads  Diospolis.) 

41.  xli.  Philemon.     First  Bp.  of  Gaza. 

43.     xlii.  Aristobulus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Britannia. 

45.  xlv.  Cephas.     Petri  homonymus.     Bp.  of  Conia. 

46.  xlvi.  xlvii.  Sosthenes  (i  Cor.).     Bp.  of  Colophon. 

47.  xlv.  Mark,  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle,  the  son  of 

Peter  (Phm.,  i  Pet). 

48.  xlvi.  Hermes  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Berytus. 

49.  xlvii.  Quartus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Tholemessa. 

50.  xlviii.  Erastus  (Rom.,  2  Tim.).    Oeconomus  ecclesiae 

Hierosolymitanae.     Bp.  of  Paneas. 

51.  xlix.  Patrobas  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Puteoli. 

52.  1.  Hermas  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Philippopolis. 
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50.  Apollo  (Cor.).     Bp.  of  Caesarea. 

45.  Jason  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Tarsus. 

46.  Sosipater  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Iconium. 

69.  Pudens,   martyred  along  with   S.   Paul,  Aristarchus, 

and  Trophimus. 
41.  Philologus  (Epist).     Appointed  Bp.  of  Synope  by 

S.  Andrew. 

24.  Apelles  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Heraclea. 
53.  Tychicus  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Colophon. 
58.  Artemas  (Epist.).     Bp.  of  Lystria. 
22.  Urbanus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Macedonia. 
55.  Caesar  (Epist).     Bp.  of  Dirrhachium. 
1 6.  Luke,   qui    per  universam    terram    Evangelium   cum 

Paulo  praedicavit. 
2.  Cleopas,  Domini  patruelis.    Second  Bp.  of  Jerusalem. 

20.  Andronicus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Spain. 
4.  Thaddseus. 


44.  Lucas  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

12.  Nicolaus.     Bp.  of  Samaria. 

27.  Demas  (2  Tim.,  i  Jn.  219),  idolorurn  factus  est  sacerdos. 


25.  Phugellus.     Bp.  of  Ephesus. 

26.  Hermogenes.     Bp.  of  Megara. 
60.  Onesiphorus.     Bp.  of  Coronea. 

70.  Trophimus,   martyred  along  with   S.   Paul,   Pudens, 
and  Aristarchus. 
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53.  li.  Apollo  ( i  Cor.).     Bp.  of  Caesarea. 

54.  lii.  Jason  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Tarsus.     Martyr. 

55.  liii.  Sosipater  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Iconium. 

56.  liv.   Pudens    (2    Tim.).      Patriarch   of  Antioch   in 

Syria  after  S.  Peter. 

57.  Iv.  Philologus  (Rom.).     Appointed  Bp.  of  Sinope 

by  S.  Andrew. 

58.  Ivi.  Apelles.     Bp.  of  Heraclea. 

59.  Tychicus  (Tit.).     Bp.  of  Colophon. 

60.  Ivii.  Artemas  (Tit).     Bp.  of  Lystra. 

61.  Iviii.  Ix.  Ixi.  Urbanus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Macedonia. 

62.  Ixii.  Caesar  (Rom.,  Phil.).     Bp.  of  Dyrrhachium. 

63.  Luke,   medicus  Antiochensis  (Col.),   qui  cum 

Paulo  peragravit  scripsitque  evangelium. 

64.  Ixii.  Cleopas,    brother   of  James.     Second    Bp.    of 

Jerusalem. 

65.  Ixiii.  Andronicus  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Susa  (?). 

66.  Ixiv.  Thaddaeus. 

67.  Ixv.  Aquila  (Rom.,  2  Tim.).    Bp.  of  Heraclea.    Not 

the  same  as  Aquila  of  Acts. 

68.  Ixvi.  Fortunatus  (2  Cor.). 

69.  Ixvii.  Lucius  (Rom.).     Bp.  of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

70.  Ixviii.  Achseus  (2  Cor.). 

71.  Ixix.  Nicolaus.     Bp.  of  Samaria. 

72.  Ixx.  Demas  (2  Tim.,  i  Jn.  219).     Bp.  of  Diospolis. 

"Hie  postremo   a   fide   defecit   et   sacerdos 
idolorum  factus  est." 

73.  Ixxi.  Candace,  the  eunuch. 

Appendix. — Titus.     Not  one  of  the  Seventy. 
Phygellus.     Bp.  of  Ephesus. 
Hermogenes. 


THE   COMPANIONS   OF   S.  PAUL  IN   LISTS 
OF   THE   SEVENTY. 

IN  the  accompanying  table  the  following  abbreviations  are 

used: 

D  =  List  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus. 
H  -  List  of  Hippolytus. 
CP  =  Chronicon  Paschale. 
A  =  "  Greek  "  version  of  Abu-1-Barakat. 

Names  of  some  members  of  the  Seventy  are  given  by  a  few 
writers.     These  will  be  found  in  foot-notes. 


NAME. 

LISTS  IN  WHICH 
MENTIONED. 

DIOCESE. 

Achaicus 

35  CP,  Achseus  70  A    - 

Alexander 

Ampliatus 

21  D.H,  9  CP,  20  A 

Odessus  D.H.  A 

Andronicus 

2O  D.H,  8  CP,  65  A 

Spain   D,    Pannonia   H, 

Susa(?)  A 

f      "         ' 

28  D.H,  Ampeles  10  A 

Smyrna  D.H,  Mediola- 

Apelles*  J 

num  A 

((Rom.)  - 

24  I),   12  CP,  58  A 

Heraclea  D.A 

Apollos  - 

50  D.H,  32  CP,  53  A     - 

Caesarea  D.H.  A 

Aquila    - 

67  A,  6  CP  - 

Heraclea  A 

Archippus 

44  CP- 

Aristarchus 

64  &  68  D.H,  40  CP,  40  A 

Apamea  D.H.  A 

Aristobulus 

29  D.H,   14  CP,  43  A     - 

Britannia  D.H.  A 

Artemas  - 

58  D.H,  51  CP,  60  A     - 

Lystra  D.H.  A 

Asyncritus 

34  D.H,   17  CP,  27  A     - 

Urbania   D,    Hyrcania 

H.A 

Barnabas  f 

I3D.H,57CP,IA,24H(?) 

Mediolanum       D.H.  A, 

Heraclea  H 

Caesar    - 

55  D.  H,  62  A         - 

Dyrrhachium  D.H.  A 

Carpus    - 

62  D.H,  35  A         - 

Berrcea  D.H.  A 

Cephas  % 

51  D.H,  3  CP,  45  A 

Conia  D.A 

*  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xx.  4. 

t  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  ii.  20  ;  Eusebius,  H.E.  i.  12  ;  Epiphanius,  Haet 


xx.  4. 


Clement  and  Eusebius,  as  in  (t). 
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NAME. 

LISTS  IN  WHICH 
MENTIONED. 

DIOCESE. 

Clement  - 

59D.H,  37  CP,  36  A    • 

Sardica  D,  Sardinia  H, 

Rome  A 

Crescens  - 

l8  D.H,  46  CP,    17  A     - 

Chalcedon    D.  H,     Lug- 

dunum  (?)  A 

Crispus   - 

Demas     -I 

27  D.H,  42  CP,   72  A    - 

Diospolis  A 

1  (Phil.)    - 

56  CP- 

Dionysius 

Epaenetus 

19  D.H,  7  CP,   l8  A 

Carthage  D.H.  A 

Epaphras 

55  CP 

Epaphroditus  - 

54  D.H,  38  CP,  33  A   - 

Andriaca  D.H.  A 

Erastus   - 

48  D.  H,  30  &  47  CP,  50  A 

Paneas  D.H.  A 

Eubulus  or  Euodius 

63  D.H,  49  CP,  39  A    - 

Antioch  D.H.  A 

Eutychus 

Fortunatus 

34  CP,  68  A 

Gaius  of  Corinth 

40  D.H,  29  CP,  28  A     - 

Ephesus  D.H.  A 

Hermas  - 

38  D.H,   19  CP,   52  A     - 

Philippopolis  D.H.  A 

Hermes  - 

36  D.H,  21  CP,  48  A     - 

DalmatiaD.H,  BerytusA 

Hermogenes    - 

26  D.H,  Appendix  A    - 

Megara  D 

Herodion 

31  D.H,    13  CP,  30  A     - 

Patrae     D,     Tarsus    H, 

Nitritis  A 

Hymenaeus 

Jason 

45  D.H,  26  CP,  54  A    - 

Tarsus  D.H.  A 

Jesus  Justus     - 

41  CP  - 

Judas  Barsabbas 

Junias 

Linus 

39  D.H,  4  CP,  26  A 

Rome  D.H.  A 

Lucius  of  Corinth    - 

Lucas  44  D.H,  Lucius 

Laodicea  in  Syria  D.H.  A 

25  CP,  69  A       - 

Luke*  - 

l6  D,  15  H,  60  CP,  63  A 

Manaen  - 

Mark*     cousin     of 

Barnabas  - 

56D(Marinus),  H,  I5A 

Apollonias  D.H.  A 

John  Mark  - 

65  D.H,  29  A         - 

Byblos  D.H,  Alybans  A 

Evang.  Apost. 

14  D.H,  58  CP,  47  A     - 

Alexandria  D 

Mnason  - 

*  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xx.  4  ;  Nicephorus,  H.E.  \\.  43;   Adamantius,  Dial,  contra 
Marcion. 
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NAME. 

LISTS  IN  WHICH 
MENTIONED. 

DIOCESE. 

Narcissus 

30  D.H,   15  CP,  24  A     - 

Athens  D.H.  A 

Nereus    - 

23  CP- 

Nymphas 

43  CP- 

Olympas  - 
Onesimus 

42  D.H,  24  CP,  21  A     - 

39  CP- 

Not  given 

Onesiphorus    - 

60  D.  H,  45  CP     - 

Coronea  D.H 

Patrobas 

37  D.H,  20  CP,  51  A     - 

Puteoli  D.H.  A 

Philemon 

67  D.H,  54  CP,  41  A     - 

Gaza  D.H.  A 

Philetus  - 

Philip 

7  D.H,  65  CP,  8  A 

Tralles  D.A 

Philologus 
Phlegon  - 

41  D.H,  22  CP,  57  A     - 
35  D.H,   18  CP,    12  A     - 

Sinope  D.H.  A 
Marathon  D.H.  A 

Phygelus 
Pudens    - 
Quartus  - 

25  D.H,  Appendix  A    - 

69  D.H,  50  CP,  56  A     - 

49  D.H,  31  CP,  49  A    - 

Ephesus  D.H.  A 
Sinope  A 
Berytus    D.H,    Thole- 

messa  A 

Rufus*  - 

33  D.H,  16  CP,  25  A    - 

Thebes  D.H.  A 

Secundus 

Silas 

15  D,  16  H,  59  CP,  3  A 

Corinth  D.H.  A 

Silvanus  - 

17  D.H,  62  CP,   l6  A     - 

Thessalonica  D.H.  A 

Sosipater 

46  D.H,  27  CP,  55  A     - 

Iconium  D.H.  A 

Sosthenes  f      - 

52  D.H,  2  CP,  46  A 

Colophon  D.H.  A 

Stachys  - 

23  D.H,   II  CP,  22  A     - 

Byzantium  D.H.  A 

Stephanas 

33  CP- 

Symeon  Niger  * 

Tertius    - 

47  D.H,  28  CP,  32  A     - 

Iconium  D.H.  A 

Timothy  - 

6icp- 

Titus       - 

(See  Appendix  A),  63  CP 

Titus  Justus     - 

Trophimus 

70  D.H,  48  CP 

Tychicus  (of  Eph.  )  - 

61  D.H,  36  CP,  19  A    - 

(of  Col.)   - 

61  D.H,  52  CP,  37  A    - 

Calchedon  D.H.  A 

(of  Tit.)    - 

53  D.H,  52  CP,  59  A    - 

Colophon  D.H.  A 

Urbanus- 

22  D.H,  10  CP,  6l  A     - 

Vlacedonia  D.H.  A 

Zenas      - 

66  D.H,  53  CP,  38  A    - 

Diospolis  D.H,  Chios  A 

*  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xx.  4. 


t  Eusebius,  H.E.\.  12. 


APOSTOLIC    CONSTITUTIONS,  vn.  46. 

"  Now  concerning  those  Bishops  who  have  been  ordained 
in  our  lifetime,  we  make  known  to  you  that  they  are  these : 

Of  Jerusalem,  James   the    brother  of  our  Lord ;    upon 

whose  death  the   second  was  Symeon,   the    son  of 

Cleopas ;  after  whom  Judas,  the  son  of  James. 
Of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  the  first  was  Zaccheus,  who  was 

once  a  publican;  after  whom  was  Cornelius;  and  the 

third  Theophilus. 
Of  Antioch,   Euodius    by  me    Peter;    and   Ignatius,   by 

Paul. 
Of   Alexandria,    Annianus  was   the   first,    by    Mark   the 

Evangelist ;  the  second,  Avilius,  by  Luke,  who  also 

was  an  Evangelist. 
Of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Linus,  (the  son)  of  Claudia,  was 

the  first,  by  me  Paul ;   and  Clement,   after  Linus's 

death,  the  second  by  me  Peter. 

Of  Ephesus,  Timothy,  by  Paul ;  and  John  by  me,  John. 
Of  Smyrna,  Aristo  was  the  first;   after  whom  Strataeas, 

the  son  of  Lois ;  and  the  third  Aristo. 
Of  Pergamos,  Gaius. 

Of  Philadelphia,  Demetrius,  by  me  [John]. 
Of  Cenchrea,  Lucius,  by  Paul. 
Of  Crete,  Titus. 
Of  Athens,  Dionysius. 
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Of  Tripoli  in  Phoenicia,  Marathones. 

Of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  Archippus. 

Of  Colosse,  Philemon. 

Of  Beroea  in  Macedonia,  Onesimus,  once  the  servant  of 

Philemon. 

Of  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  Crescens. 
Of  the  parishes  of  Asia,  Aquila  and  Nicetas. 
Of  the  Church  of  Aegina,  Crispus. 

These  are  the  Bishops  who  have  been  intrusted  by  us  with 
the  parishes  in  the  Lord ;  whose  doctrines  keep  ye  always  in 
mind,  and  observe  our  words.  And  may  the  Lord  be  with 
you  now,  and  to  endless  ages;  as  he  himself  said  to  us, 
when  he  was  about  to  be  taken  up  to  his  own  God  and 
Father.  For  lo  (he  saith)  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  Amen." 


THE    DESIGNATIONS    USED    BY    S.   PAUL. 

Approved  in  Christ  (6  SOKI//.OS  kv  Xpto-nJ). 
USED  only  once  and  applied  to  Apelles  (Rom.  i610). 
The  phrase  designates  one  who  has  stood  some  severe  test 
under  special  difficulties  for  his  faith  in  Christ  and  come 
out  victorious.  S.  Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  215), 
charges  him  to  "give  diligence  to  present  thyself  approved 
unto  God."  The  sense  of  the  word  So/a/xos  is  best  brought 
out  in  2  Cor.  io18  :  "  For  not  he  that  commendeth  himself  is 
approved,  but  whom  the  Lord  commendeth"  (cf.  Rom.  i418, 
i  Cor.  ii19,  2  Cor.  i37).  Chrysostom  on  Rom.  i610  writes 
"  There  is  no  praise  like  this,  being  unblameable  and  giving 
no  handle  in  the  things  of  God.  For  when  S.  Paul  says 
approved  in  Christ  he  includes  the  whole  list  of  virtues." 

My  Beloved. 

This  designation  is  applied  to  Epaenetus  and  Stachys, 
also  to  Ampliatus,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  "in  the 
Lord  "  (Rom.  1 65- 9- 8).  Persis,  a  woman,  he  delicately  greets 
as  "  the  beloved."  The  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  "  my  " 
implies  personal  friendship,  personal  discipleship.  Thus, 
Timothy  is  "  my  beloved  son  "  (i  Cor.  4").  The  same  idea, 
without  the  word  "  my,"  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  a  title 
such  as  "  brother  "  (g.v.).  S.  Paul  does  not  apply  the  phrase 
to  individuals  only.  The  Corinthians  whom  he  knew  per- 
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sonally  he  addresses  as  "my  beloved  children,"  for  "in 
Christ  Jesus  I  begat  you  through  the  gospel"  (i  Cor.  414'15, 
cf.  io14  i558);  so  also  the  Philippians  (Phil.  212,  41)  and 
Thessalonians  (i  Thess.  2s).  But  the  Churches  with  which 
as  a  whole  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  he  addresses  as 
"beloved,"  e.g.  the  Romans  (Rom.  i7),  Ephesians  (Eph.  51). 
Weizsacker  (Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  394),  writing  on  the  term 
"  beloved  "  as  applied  to  Epsenetus,  Stachys,  Ampliatus,  and 
Persis,  says  :  "  The  term  was  certainly,  not  the  mark  of  any 
peculiar  preference,  but  of  a  closer  relationship  resting  on 
objective  grounds  ;  these  had  therefore  been  distinctively 
converted  by  Paul." 


The  Brother  (o  a 

This  is  applied  to  Quartus  (Rom.  i623),  Sosthenes  (i  Cor. 
i1),.  Apollos  (i  Cor.  i612),  Timothy  (2  Cor.  i1,  Col.  i1, 
Phm.  *),  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  225).  See  also  2  Cor.  818,  i218. 

The  term  implies  neither  an  official  designation  nor  a 
blood  relationship,  but  the  use  of  the  word  "the"  shows 
that  the  person  thus  designated  was  known  to  the  readers  of 
a  letter.  It  also  shows  that  the  person  was  a  Christian 
(Phm.  16)  We  find  Tychicus  described  as  "the  beloved 
brother"  (Eph.  621,  Col.  47)  ;  so  also  Timothy  (Col.  i1); 
and  Onesimus  as  "the  faithful  and  beloved  brother" 
(Col.  49). 


The  Chosen  in  the  Lord  (6  €K\€KTOS  tv 

Only  applied  to  Rufus  (Rom.  i613).  It  cannot  mean  that 
Rufus  was  one  of  the  "elect"  in  its  technical  sense,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
"elected."  He  may  have  been  converted  through  a  special 
intervention  of  God.  It  probably  means  that  he  was  eminent 
as  a  Christian  ;  cf.  2  John  i1,  "  The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady 
and  her  children." 
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Fellow-servant  (o  a-vv8ov\o<s). 

This  term  is  found  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
amongst  all  his  Epistles,  and  is  applied  to  Epaphras,  "our 
beloved  fellow-servant"  (Col.  i7),  and  Tychicus,  "the 
beloved  brother  .  .  .  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord  "  (Col.  47). 
It  is  a  term  of  highest  praise.  These  two  companions 
followed  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  said,  "  I  am  among 
you  as  one  that  serveth." 


Fellow-soldier  (6 

Applied  by  S.  Paul  to  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  225)  and 
Archippus  (Phm.  2).  The  term  denotes  that  these  two 
companions  of  his  had  shared  in  some  common  danger 
with  him.  As  S.  Paul  was  never  actually  a  soldier,  the  term 
is  to  be  understood  figuratively.  Epaphroditus,  we  know, 
almost  laid  down  his  life  in  S.  Paul's  service,  his  ministration 
requiring  much  self-denial.  Chrysostom  (Phil.  227)  remarks, 
"  Fellow-soldier  is  more  than  fellow-worker,  for  perchance 
some  might  give  aid  in  quiet  matters,  yet  not  so  in  wars  and 
dangers,  but  in  saying  fellow-soldier  he  shewed  this  too." 


Fellow-worker  (6 

This  designation  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  S.  Paul 
(the  only  other  instance  being  3  Jn.  8),  and  applied  by  him 
to  Prisca  and  Aquila  (Rom.  i63),  Urbanus  (Rom.  i69), 
Timothy  (Rom.  i621,  i  Thess.  32),  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  225), 
Clement  (Phil.  43),  Mark,  Jesus  Justus  (Col.  410>  n),  Philemon 
(Phm.  *),  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke  (Phm.  24).  It  is  thus  the 
commonest  of  the  various  designations  used  by  S.  Paul. 

Sanday  and  Headlam,  on  Rom.  i69,  remark  concerning 
Urbanus,  "  Where  S.  Paul  is  speaking  of  personal  friends  he 
uses  the  singular  T^V  ayair^rov  IJ.QV  :  here  he  uses  the  plural 
because  Urbanus  was  a  fellow-worker  with  all  those  who 
worked  for  Christ."  But  cf.  Timothy  (i  Thess.  32)  and 
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Philemon  (Phm.  1),   where  the  plural  is  used  :    they  were 
personal  friends. 

Helper. 

This,  in  the  Greek,  is  the  same  word  for  fellow-worker 
(6  crwepyos).  The  A.V.,  in  some  cases,  translates  o-wcpyos 
by  "helper,"  and  applies  it  to  Prisca  and  Aquila  and 
Urbanus. 

Chrysostom,  on  Rom.  1  69,  remarks  that  the  title  of  helper 
"  is  a  reater  encomium  "  than  beloved. 


Fellow  -prisoner  (6  o-w 

The  term  is  applied  to  Andronicus  and  Junias  (Rom.  i67), 
Aristarchus  (Col.  410),  and  Epaphras  (Phm.  23),  and  no  others. 

The  verb  olyj^oXurrifa  occurs  three  times  in  S.  Paul's 
Epistles:  Rom.  y23,  2  Cor.  io5,  2  Tim.  36.  In  Rom.  y23 
the  verb  is  used  to  designate  captivity  to  sin;  in  2  Cor.  io5 
a  warfare  not  conducted  on  worldly  principles  is  described 
in  which  the  thoughts  are  brought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ;  in  2  Tim.  36  silly  women  are  led 
captive  by  sinful  men.  Thus  these  passages  do  not  help  us 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  "  fellow-prisoner  "  as  applied  to  the  four  com 
panions. 

The  metaphor  of  a  warfare  in  the  service  of  Christ  is  a 
favourite  one  of  S.  Paul.  Cf.  Rom.  is12'13,  Eph.  613'17, 
Phil.  225,  i  Tim.  i18,  2  Tim.  23'4,  Phm.  2.  This  very  cir 
cumstance  that  it  is  "  in  the  service  of  Christ"  argues  against 
the  word  "fellow-prisoner"  being  interpreted  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Not  only  so,  but  the  word  "fellow-prisoner"  would 
imply  that  the  four  companions  mentioned  above  were  made 
captive  by  Christ  at  the  same  time  as  S.  Paul. 

Hence  the  epithet  should  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  sense. 
Andronicus  and  Junias  had  shared  in  some  imprisonment 
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with  the  Apostle  (see  note  (f),  p.  203),  whilst  Aristarchus  and 
Epaphras  were,  at  the  time  of  writing,  sharing  the  Apostle's 
first  Roman  imprisonment.  S.  Paul  admits  that  others 
besides  himself  had  borne  such  trials  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
(2  Cor.  ii23,  "in  prisons  more  abundantly"). 


Kinsmen  (6 

This  designation  is  found  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  is  applied  to  Andronicus  and  Junias  (Rom. 
i67),  Herodion  (i6n),  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater  (i621); 
in  each  case  the  first  person  singular  is  used.  S.  Paul  uses 
the  term  in  Rom.  93>4:  "  For  I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were 
anathema  from  Christ  for  my  brethren's  sake,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh  (rwv  (rvyyenSv  /xov  Kara  trap/co.)  :  who 
are  Israelites.  .  .  ." 

The  word,  as  it  is  used  in  Lk.  i36-58,  244,  i412,  Jn.  i826, 
Acts  io24,  implies  blood  relationship.  This  sense  is  im 
possible  in  the  Romans,  for  (i)  Jason  was  a  Thessalonian, 
Sosipater  a  Bercean,  and  Lucius  a  Macedonian  ;  and,  further, 
there  is  no  hint  that  Herodion,  Andronicus,  and  Junias  were 
related  to  S.  Paul  ;  (ii)  the  names  are  separated  in  the 
Epistle,  which  fact  excludes  the  possibility  of  their  being 
relatives  of  S.  Paul.  The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
word  "kinsmen"  is  supplied  by  Rom.  93>4.  The  companions 
were  fellow-countrymen  ;  they  were  Jews,  members  of  a 
Church  chiefly  Gentile. 

Labour  in  the  Lord  or  Labour  much. 

The  phrase  occurs  three  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  describes  the  work  (i)  of  Mary,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  you  (some  MSS.  read  "on  us"),  Rom.  i66; 
(ii)  of  Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labour  in  the  Lord 
(Rom.  i612),  and  (iii)  of  Persis,  which  laboured  much  in  the 
Lord. 
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The  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  by  these  four  women 
is  suggested  by  i  Cor.  i616,  where  the  same  verb  KOTrtaw  is 
used.  The  Corinthians  are  requested  to  be  in  subjection  to 
the  household  of  Stephanas,  and  to  everyone  that  helpeth 
in  the  work  and  laboureth  (KCU  iravri  TW  o-vvepyovvTi  KOI 
KOTrioorri).  The  women,  therefore,  exercised  some  vocation, 
probably  in  voluntary  services.  They  were  not  only  fellow- 
workers,  but  were  examples  of  practical  and  benevolent 
devotion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  (i)  that  this  phrase  is  applied  specially  to 
women  ;  (ii)  that  whereas  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa  were,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  actually  engaged  in  their  work,  Mary 
and  Persis  had  ceased  to  be  so,  and  (iii)  that  the  designa 
tions  are  arranged  in  a  progressive  scale,  viz.  much  labour 
on  you,  labour  in  the  Lord,  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,  and 
(iv)  that  the  description  of  the  work  of  Persis,  who  is  called 
"the  beloved"  (g.v.\  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  other  two 
descriptions.  This  is  seen  best  in  the  Greek. 

Mary,  r/TiS  iroXXa.  iKOTruurev  €t?  r>//,as. 
Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa,  ras  KOTriwo-as  tv 
Persis  the  beloved,  rjns  TroAAa  e 


Minister  (6  Sia/<ovos). 

A  frequent  designation  used  by  S.  Paul  to  denote  service 
rendered  to  God  or  Christ  or  the  Church,  to  S.  Paul  him 
self,  and  to  Christians.  He  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  minister 
of  circumcision  (Rom.  i58),  and  asks  the  Galatians  :  "Is 
Christ  a  minister  of  sin  ?  "  (Gal.  217).  He  applies  it  to  him 
self  (i  Cor.  35)  as  the  minister  of  a  new  covenant  (2  Cor.  36), 
of  God  (2  Cor.  64),  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  n23),  of  the  Gospel 
(Eph.  37,  Col.  i23),  of  the  Church  (Col.  i25).  He  speaks  of 
the  civil  magistrate  of  Rome  as  the  minister  of  God 
(Rom.  13*);  he  calls  his  Corinthian  detractors  ministers  of 
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Satan  (2  Cor.  n15),  and  asks  the  Corinthians  if  these 
detractors  were  ministers  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  n23).  The  title 
is  used  by  him  for  Phoebe  (Rom.  I61),  Apollos(i  Cor.  35-6), 
Tychicus  (Eph.  621,  Col.  47),  Epaphras  (Col.  i7),  Timothy 
(i  Thess.  32,  i  Tim.  46).  He  recognises  an  office  of 
"deacons"  in  Philippi  (Phil,  i1),  and  speaks  of  their 
qualifications  (i  Tim.  38-  10-  12-  13). 

Further,  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  words  SiaKoveco  and 
Sia/covta,  he  speaks  of  services  rendered  by  himself  (Rom. 
ii13,  i27,  2  Cor.  33,  41,  518,  63,  n8,  Eph.  412,  i  Tim.  i12), 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  great  collection  for 
the  saints  in  Jerusalem  (Rom.  1  525-  31,  2  Cor.  84-  19-  20,  91-  12'  13)  ; 
he  speaks  of  the  ministrations  also  of  the  house  of  Stephanas 
(i  Cor.  i615),  of  Archippus  (Col.  417),  of  Onesiphorus 
(2  Tim.  i18),  the  order  of  deacons  (i  Tim.  310>  13),  of  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  45),  of  Mark  (2  Tim.  411),  and  of  Onesimus 
(  Phm.  13).  There  are  diversities  of  ministrations  (  i  Cor.  1  25)  ; 
and  there  is  a  ministration  of  death  (2  Cor.  37),  the  spirit  (38), 
condemnation  (39),  righteousness  (39),  and  reconciliation 

(518). 

The  prevailing  idea  is  service  rendered  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.  (See  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  pp.  198-213.) 


Servant  or  Slave  (6 

A  favourite  designation  used  by  S.  Paul  in  speaking  of 
himself  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  i1),  of  the  Cor 
inthians  for  Jesus'  sake  (2  Cor.  45),  of  Christ  (Gal.  i10),  of 
Christ  Jesus  (Phil,  i1),  and  of  God  (Tit.  i1).  The  different 
form  in  each  case  is  to  be  noticed.  Only  two  of  his  com 
panions  are  singled  out  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being 
called  servants  of  God,  viz.  Epaphras,  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Col.  412),  and  Timothy,  who  is  a  servant  of  Christ 
Jesus  (Phil,  i1)  or  the  Lord's  servant  (2  Tim.  224).  He  may 
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be  referring  to  Apollos  in   2   Cor.  45  when  he  speaks  of 
"  ourselves  as  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Godet  in  a  note  on  Rom.  i1  refers  to  Phil,  i1,  "Paul  and 
Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,"  and  says,  "The  term 
servant,  thus  contrasted  with  the  term  saints,  evidently 
denotes  a  special  ministry."  The  phrase  SovXos  Geou  or 
Kvpiov  is,  in  the  O.T.,  applied  to  the  prophets  in  a  body  from 
Amos  onwards,  as  well  as  to  leaders  such  as  Moses,  Joshua, 
David.  "  It  is  noticeable  how  quietly  S.  Paul  steps  into  the 
place  of  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  how  quietly  he  substitutes  the  name  of  his  own  Master 
in  a  connexion  hitherto  reserved  for  that  of  Jehovah " 
(Sanday  and  Headlam  on  Rom.  i1). 

Yoke-fellow. 

See  "Synzygus,"p.  277,  and  cf.  2  Cor.614,  Gal.  51,  i  Tim.61. 
The  yoke  was  the  emblem  of  servitude,  and,  therefore,  aptly 
described  the  slavery  to  Jesus  Christ  (Mt.  ii29-30). 


THE    GROUPING    OF    NAMES. 

Is  any  special  meaning  attached  by  S.  Paul  to  his  group 
ing  together  of  names  in  the  different  Epistles,  particularly 
the  Romans?  The  arrangement  of  the  names  does  not 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  haphazard  plan,  but  to  imply  that 
some  relationship,  whether  of  blood  or  race  or  household  or 
Church,  existed  between  the  different  members  of  a  group. 
The  groups  may  be  collected  together  under  their  kinds  of 
relationship,  and  some  general  principles  inferred. 

Blood  Relationship. 

(i)  Philemon,  Apphia,  and  Archippus  (Phm.  1>2). 
(ii)  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia  (2  Tim.  421). 
(iii)  Philologus  and  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and 

Olympas  (Rom.  i615). 
(iv)  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa  (Rom.  i612). 
(v)  Prisca  and  Aquila  (Rom.    i63,  2   Tim.  419),  Aquila 
and  Prisca  (i  Cor.  i619). 

Starting  with  (v),  we  notice  that  S.  Paul,  in  his  three 
references  to  Aquila  and  Prisca,  who  were  a  married  pair 
(Acts  i82),  never  speaks  of  them  as  husband  and  wife.* 
This  omission  may  imply  that  it  was  his  general  rule  to  do 
so,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Roman  Church,  the 

*  Luke  follows  a  different  plan,  and  mentions  the  relationship  where 
it  exists  ;  cf.  Acts  51,  i82,  24".  (See  note  (*)  under  "  Damaris.") 
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Corinthian  Church,  and  Timothy  knew  quite  well  that 
Aquila  and  Prisca  were  married.  Again,  in  group  (i),  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  Philemon  and  Apphia  were  husband 
and  wife,  though  S.  Paul  does  not  say  so.  In  both  these 
cases  the  male  and  female  names  are  mentioned  together. 
It  seems,  therefore,  a  fair  generalisation  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  if  a  male  and  a  female  name  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  names  are  those  of  husband  and  wife. 
Applying  this  conclusion  to  (ii)  and  (iii),  we  conclude  that 
Claudia  was  probably  the  wife  of  Linus,  but  not  of  Pudens, 
Julia  the  wife  of  Philologus.*  One  other  consideration 
supports  this  view ;  in  two  cases  where  names  are  not 
mentioned,  S.  Paul  states  the  kind  of  relationship,  e.g.  Rufus 
and  his  mother,  Nereus  and  his  sister.  In  group  (iv),  the 
names  of  the  two  women  mentioned  are  probably  those  of 
sisters. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  group  (iii).  It  has  been  con 
jectured  that  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  were  the 
children  of  Philologus  and  Julia.  This,  however,  is  a 
precarious  conclusion ;  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  sends 
greetings  not  only  to  these  five  persons,  but  also  to  "all  the 
saints  that  are  with  them,"  points  rather  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  all  formed  a  small  community  of  Christians  in 
Rome.  The  grouping  may  suggest  that  Philologus  and  Julia 
were  husband  and  wife,  or  closely  related  in  some  way,  for 
the  female  name  is  placed  between  the  names  of  two  males ; 
and,  further,  Nereus  and  his  sister  are  placed  together.  We 
may  contrast  these  two  pairs  of  names  with  Phil.  42,  where 
S.  Paul  separates  the  two  names  of  Euodia  and  Syntyche, 
clearly  implying  that  they  were  not  related.  He  writes  :  "  I 
exhort  Euodia,  and  I  exhort  Syntyche." 

*  More  detailed  statements  on  the  possible  relationship  between  the 
members  whose  names  are  referred  to  in  this  section  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  lives. 
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Relationship  of  Race. 

(i)  Andronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  (Rom.  i67). 
(ii)  Lucius,   Jason,   and  Sosipater,   my   kinsmen  (Rom. 

i621). 

(iii)  Mark  and  Jesus  Justus,  who  are  of  the  circumcision 
(Col.  410' n).     (See  "  Kinsmen,"  p.  191.) 

Relationship  of  the  Household. 

(i)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (i   Cor.   i617, 

cf.  with  i  Cor.  i16  and  i615.) 
(ii)  Prisca   and  Aquila,   and    the    names  mentioned   in 

Rom.  i63-9- 

(iii)  Apelles.     The  household  of  Aristobulus.     Rom.  i610. 
Herodion.    The  household  of  Narcissus.    Rom.  i6u. 

There  is  some  ground  for  inferring  that  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus  were  members,  probably  freedmen,  of  the  house 
hold  of  Stephanas.*  As  regards  the  groups  in  (ii)  and  (iii), 
if  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  on  the  supposition  that 
S.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  arranged  his  greetings  on 
some  orderly  plan,  it  is  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  were  the  head 
of  a  household  which  included  Epsenetus,  Mary,  Andro 
nicus,  Junias,  Ampliatus,  Urbanus,  and  Stachys.  This 
inference  is  strengthened  by  three  facts  :  (i)  Epaenetus  was 
an  Asian,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Apostle,  who  probably 
attached  himself  to  Prisca  and  Aquila  during  their  residence 
at  Ephesus,  and  accompanied  them  to  Rome;  (2)  Mary, 
Andronicus,  and  Junias,  as  the  information  given  about 
them  shows,  were  probably  connected  with  the  East,  as 
Prisca  and  Aquila  certainly  were;  (3)  every  other  member 
of  this  group,  without  a  single  exception,  was  personally 
known  to  the  Apostle,  as  we  see  by  the  use  of  such  appella 
tions  as  "  my  beloved,"  "  my  fellow-prisoners,"  "  our  fellow- 

*  See  the  notes  under  the  respective  lives. 
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worker,"  and  "  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us."  If,  then, 
they  were  all  members  of  the  household  of  Prisca  and 
Aquila,  we  can  quite  appreciate  the  warm  terms  in  which 
S.  Paul  refers  to  them,  and  the  personal  touches  with  which 
he  introduces  them  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  personal 
knowledge  is  brought  into  strong  relief  when  we  compare 
the  fulness  of  these  references  with  the  bare  statements  of 
names  in  Rom.  i614'15. 

We  may  even  extend  this  group.  Apelles,  Herodion, 
Tryphaena,  Tryphosa,  Persis,  Rufus  and  his  mother,  are 
greeted  in  special  ways ;  they,  too,  were  closely  bound  to 
him,  and  possibly  belonged  to  the  community  of  worshippers 
in  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  without  being  actually 
members  of  the  household. 

In  group  (iii)  we  notice  that  two  imperially  connected 
households  alternate  with  two  names  of  individuals,  and  that 
the  second  individual,  Herodion,  bears  a  name  implying 
some  connection  with  the  Imperial  House.  This  arrange 
ment  may  suggest  that  Apelles  was  the  leading  man  among 
the  Christian  slaves  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus,  as 
Herodion  was  of  the  slaves  of  the  household  of  Narcissus. 

Relationship  of  the  Church  or  Community, 

(i)  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Patrobas,  Hernias,  and 

the  brethren  that  are  with  them  (Rom.  i614). 
(ii)  Philologus   and   Julia,    Nereus  and   his   sister,  and 

Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  them 

(Rom.  i615). 
(iii)  The  brethren  that  are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas, 

and  the  Church  that  is  in  their  (her,  R.V.  mg.) 

house  (Col.  415). 
(iv)  Eubulus  .  .  .  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia, 

and  all  the  brethren  (2  Tim.  421). 
(v)  Rom.  i610-13,  i  Cor.  619,  Phm.1-2,  etc.  (see  supra). 
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The  two  groups  (i)  and  (ii)  are  indicated  by  bare  names 
(each  has  five),  and  probably  formed  two  distinct  Christian 
communities,  whose  members  were  not  personally  known  to 
S.  Paul,  whereas  those  in  close  relation  to  him  belonged  to 
the  Church  in  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila  (Rom.  i63"13). 
Again,  the  order  of  names  in  these  two  groups  may  imply 
that  Asyncritus  and  Philologus  were  the  heads  of  the 
respective  communities  with  which  they  were  connected,  as 
Stephanas  was  the  head  of  the  household  and  Church  which 
met  at  his  house. 

As  regards  group  (iii),  see  the  notes  under  "Nymphas.' 
Group  (iv)  probably  formed  a  body  of  Christians  in  Rome, 
perhaps  connected  with  the  soldiers  who  guarded  S.  Paul, 
but  who  were  not  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  Apostle 
as  Luke,  Timothy,  Titus,  Tychicus,  Crescens,  Mark,  and 
Trophimus  were. 


THE    LIVES    OF    THE     COMPANIONS     OF 
S.    PAUL. 

Achaicus  (i  Cor.  i16,  i617-18). 

Achaicus  was  probably  a  slave  of  the  household  of  Ste 
phanas,  a  wealthy  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church.*  This 
household  was  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia  and  was  specially 
baptised  by  S.  Paul ;  its  members  voluntarily  undertook  the 
task  of  ministering  to  the  brethren  of  Corinth,  and  probably 
aided  in  the  raising  of  the  Corinthian  contribution  to  the 
great  collection  (A.D.  55-56).  In  the  year  55  Achaicus 
acted  as  one  of  the  three  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Corinth  to 
S.  Paul  at  Ephesus  ;  the  Apostle  rejoiced  at  their  coming,  for 
they  "  were  a  little  bit  of  Corinth,  and  as  such  a  delight  to 
the  Apostle."  t  At  the  close  of  this  mission  the  three  men 
carried  back  the  Apostle's  reply  (our  i  Cor.),  and  in  it  the 
household  was  specially  commended  to  the  Corinthian 
Church  as  deserving  of  every  reverence. 

Tradition.  Reckoned  as  one  of  the  Seventy  in  Chronicon 
Paschale  and  in  the  list  of  Abu-1-Barakat. 

*So  also  Dobschiitz,  who  considers  the  case  of  Stephanas,  Fortu- 
natus,  and  Achaicus  an  instructive  exemplification  of  the  position  of 
Christian  slaves  in  a  Christian  household  ( Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  35). 

Weizsacker  remarks  :  "  The  first  stratum  of  Church  membership  was 
formed  in  the  house  of  this  Stephanas  "  {Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  305). 

t  Robertson  and  Plummer  on  I  Cor.  i617. 
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Alexander  of  Ephesus  (Acts  ig33'  34). 

A  well-known  Jew  who,  in  the  riot  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  55), 
was  put  forward  by  his  co-religionists  in  order  that  he  might 
allay  the  hostility  manifested  by  the  mob  against  the  Jews. 

If  his  purpose  was  to  defend  S.  Paul's  companions,  Gaius 
and  Aristarchus,  he  might  well  have  been  a  Christian. 

Alexander  the  Heretic*  (i  Tim.  i19-  20). 

A  Christian  convert  who  wilfully  lapsed  from  his  faith  and 
was  by  S.  Paul  "delivered  unto  Satan,"  that  is,  was  probably 
excommunicated  without  any  hope  of  reinstatement  even 
after  repentance.  (See  "  Hymenaeus.") 

Tradition.  In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  he  appears, 
with  Demas  and  Hermogenes,  as  a  hypocritical  companion 
of  S.  Paul. 

Alexander  the  Coppersmith*  (2  Tim.  414>  15). 

A  resident  of  Troas  who,  by  definite  acts,  opposed  (o.v- 
reo-TTy)  S.  Paul  on  the  Apostle's  final  journey  in  the  East, 
A.D.  64.  The  hostility  of  Alexander  probably  led  to  S.  Paul's 
arrest  and  final  imprisonment  in  Rome.f  Timothy  was 
cautioned  against  Alexander,  of  whom  he  was  to  beware  as 
he  made  his  way  to  rejoin  the  Apostle  in  Rome.  Theodoret 
has  well  summed  up  Alexander's  claim  to  notoriety:  "Alex 
ander  the  coppersmith,  a  man  of  no  sort  of  distinction  at 
all  ...  won  fame  for  nothing  but  his  mad  violence  against 
S.  Paul  "  (Prologue  to  the  Dialogues). 


*The  designation  6  xaX*etfs,  the  coppersmith,  may  have  been  used 
by  S.  Paul  to  distinguish  the  Alexander  of  2  Tim.  414-  1B  from  that  of 
I  Tim.  I19-  20,  but  they  may  be  identical. 

tThis  inference  is  suggested  by  the  context.  2  Tim.  413  refers  to 
Troas  and  416  to  the  first  Roman  trial.  The  connection  of  the  thought 
seems  to  be,  Troas,  Alexander,  First  Trial,  as  though  the  first  trial  was 
a  reminiscence  suggested  by  mention  of  Alexander.  Pie  might  well 
have  instigated  the  action  which  led  to  S.  Paul's  martyrdom. 
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Tradition.  Ephraem  of  Syria  (on  2  Cor.  1 27)  mentions  a 
tradition  that  the  coppersmith  was  S.  Paul's  thorn  in  the 
flesh. 

Ampliatus  (Rom.  i68). 

As  the  title  "  my  beloved  "  *  shows,  Ampliatus  f  (or  Am- 
plias)  was  a  personal  friend  of  S.  Paul  and  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Church  about  56  A.D.  Chrysostom  sees  in  the  words 
of  greeting  used  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Romans  a  desire  to 
"  pass  encomiums  upon  this  person  for  his  charity." 

Tradition.  Amplias  is  commemorated,  along  with  Stachys 
and  Urbanus,  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum  on  Oct.  31, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Ulyssipolis  in  Mace 
donia. 

In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  (Oct.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  687-698) 
Ampliatus  is  commemorated  together  with  Stachys,  Urbanus, 
and  Narcissus,  on  Oct.  31. 

In  the  Lists  of  the  Seventy  he  is  reckoned  Bishop  of 
Odessus  or  Odyssus. 

Ananias  (Acts  910'18,  2212-16). 

A  Christian  convert  \  living  in  Damascus  who  was  bidden 
by  our  Lord  in  a  vision  to  go  and  baptise  Saul.  His  hesita 
tion  was  overcome  by  Christ's  express  declaration  of  the 

*See  pp.  187  and  188. 

t  The  name,  a  common  slave  name,  is  found  in  Roman  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  vault  in  Rome  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  over  the  entrance 
of  which  is  the  inscription  Ampliati.  This  cell  has  been  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  the  inscription  suggests  that  the  builder  of 
the  tomb  was  either  the  friend  of  S.  Paul  or  his  son,  through  whom  the 
household  of  Domitilla  became  Christian. 

(See  also  Lightfoot,  Pkilippians,  p.  174;  and  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  424.) 

J  "  He  is  likely  to  have  been  among  the  personal  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  and  has  a  better  claim  to  stand  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples 
than  most  of  those  who  appear  in  the  work  of  Pseudo-Dorotheus." 
M.  R.  James  in  Hastings,  D.B.  Art.  "Ananias." 
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conversion  of  the  persecutor  and  of  the  future  which  awaited 
him.  The  account  suggests  that  Ananias  himself  baptised 
the  Apostle,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  did  so.  In  any 
case  Ananias  was  S.  Paul's  first  friend;  he  was  a  devout  man 
and  held  in  esteem  even  by  the  Jews  of  his  native  city. 

Tradition.  He  is  placed  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy  and 
reckoned  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Damascus. 

In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated  on  January 
25th  (Jan.  vol.  ii.  pp.  613-615),  and  treated  as  one  of  the 
Seventy;  and  in  the  MenologiumBasilianum  on  October  ist. 
In  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Andrew,  and  was  by  them  ordained  Bishop  of 
Damascus. 

Andronicus  (Rom.  i67). 

This  is  the  only  reference  to  Andronicus.  We  gather 
from  it  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  were  fellow-countrymen 
of  S.  Paul,*  and  were  converted  to  Christianity  before  him, 
and  therefore  before  33  A.D.  They  may  have  been  members 
of  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  them 
as  "fellow-prisoners";  they  probably  shared  many  dangers 
with  him,f  or,  like  him,  were  imprisoned  for  their  faith.  He 
also  adds  that  they  were  "  of  note  among  the  Apostles,"  which 
probably  means  that  they  were  distinguished  as  Apostles,  j 

*See  "Kinsmen,"  page  191. 

tMcGiffert  (Apostolic  Age,  p.  281)  and  Weizsacker  (Apostolic  Age, 
vol.  i.  p.  388)  suggest  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  were  imprisoned  with 
S.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  Zahn  (Intro,  to  the  N.T.  i.  p.  418)  thinks  that 
Andronicus  and  Junias  "belonged  to  those  fugitives  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (Acts  ii19),  that  they  were  active  in  the  mission 
there,  and  that  sometime  during  the  years  43-50  they  were  cast  into 
prison  along  with  him."  See  also  p.  36. 

%  The  Greek  word  for  "  of  note  "  (eT^/xos)  is  the  same  word  used  in 
Matt.  2716,  and  found  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  Origen  takes  the 
phrase  "of  note  among  the  Apostles"  to  mean  distinguished  Apostles, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  dir6o~To\oi.  Chrysostom  writes:  "And 
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Andronicus  was  in  Rome*  about  A.D.  56,  and  was  greeted 
by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Tradition  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  and  as 
Bishop  of  Susa  (?),  or  Spain,  or  Pannonia.  The  Greek 
Menologium  Basilianum  and  the  Ada  Sanctorum  (May,  vol. 
iv.  p.  4)  commemorate  Andronicus  and  Junias  on  May  1 7. 

Apelles  (Rom.  i610). 

A  Roman  Christian  greeted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  referred  to  as  one  who  had  shown  himself 
an  approved  Christian,!  "being  unblameable  and  giving  no 
handle  in  the  things  of  God."  }  He  may  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  body  of  Christians  in  the  household  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  as  Herodion  was  probably  of  the  household  of  Nar 
cissus^ 

The  name  is  a  common  one  and  found  in  inscriptions  \ 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  Apollos.** 

indeed  to  be  Apostles  at  all  is  a  great  thing.  But  to  be  even  among 
these  of  note,  just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  is  !" 

Zahn  (Intro,  to  N.T.  i.  p.  418)  understands  by  the  phrase  "famed, 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles,"  and  remarks  that 
S.  Paul  applies  the  term  Apostles  only  to  the  original  Apostles  (Gal.  I19, 
I  Cor.  I57),  but  this  is  not  certain,  for  in  I  Cor.  49  he  speaks  of  Apostles, 
referring  probably  to  himself  and  Apollos. 

*The  name  is  found  among  inscriptions  of  the  royal  household.  An 
dronicus  may  have  helped  in  founding  the  Church  at  Rome.  (See  Hort, 
Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  9.) 

fSee  "Approved  in  Christ,"  page  187. 

%  Chrysostom  on  Rom.  i610. 

§  The  arrangement  of  the  salutations  in  Rom.  i610-  n  may  not  be  acci 
dental.  There  probably  was  some  connection  between  Apelles  and 
Herodion  and  the  households  mentioned  after  their  respective  names. 
(See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq.} 

**Origen  makes  this  identification.  "Vivendum  sane  est  ne  forte 
ipse  sit  hie  qui  in  Actibus  Apostolorum  Apollo  nominatur,  Alexandrinus, 
in  Scripturis  eruditus." 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  writes  in  a  similar  strain.    "  Non  alius  videtur 
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Tradition  has  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  and 
Bishop  of  Heraclea.  The  lists  speak  of  a  second  Apelles 
as  Bishop  of  Mediolanum  or  Smyrna.  There  is  some  con 
fusion  in  the  lists. 

In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  (April,  vol.  iii.  p.  4)  he  is  called 
one  of  the  Seventy  and  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  is  com 
memorated  on  April  22. 

See  also  Epiph.  Haer.  xx.  4. 

Apollos  (Acts  i824-i97,  i  Cor.  i10-413,  i  Cor.  i612,  Titus  313). 
Apollos*  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria,!  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  eloquence  (dvr)p  Aoyios),  and  an  authority 
on  the  Scriptures  (Swaros  kv  rats  ypa</>cus).  In  A.D.  52  he 
journeyed  to  Ephesus,  and  though  acquainted  with  the 
baptism  of  John  only,  he  taught  in  the  synagogue  a  fairly 
accurate  form  of  Christianity.  %  There  Prisca  and  Aquila 
heard  him,  and,  struck  by  his  enthusiasm,  took  him  into 
their  house  and  imparted  to  him  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  request  of  some  Corinthian  Jews,§ 

hie  ab  illo  quern  beatus  Lucas  in  Actibus  commendat,  tanquam  virum 
eloquentem,  et  ex  scripturis  sacris  Judgeos  confutantem." 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  Apelles.     See  "  Apelles,"  note  (**). 

t  The  Bezan  text  records  that  Apollos  received  his  early  religious 
knowledge  tv  rrj  TrarpiSc. 

£  The  exact  limitation  of  knowledge  implied  in  Acts  i826  is  uncertain. 
The  words  suggest  that  Apollos  was  acquainted  with  everything  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  except  the  teaching  on  Christian  Baptism  with  its  accom 
panying  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  possible  that  as  our  Lord  was 
baptised  by  John,  Apollos  advocated  the  Baptism  of  John. 

(See  Knowling,  Jets  of  the  Apostles,  in  loc.t  and  note  on  p.  86.) 

§  The  Bezan  text  on  Acts  i817  reads  :  "And  there  were  certain  Cor 
inthians  sojourning  in  Ephesus,  and  when  they  heard  him  they  besought 
him  to  cross  over  with  them  to  their  country.  And  when  he  had  con 
sented,  the  Ephesians  wrote  to  the  disciples  in  Corinth  that  they  should 
receive  the  man.  And  when  he  had  journeyed  to  Achaia  he  helped 
them  much  in  the  Churches." 
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and  with  the  approval  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  Apollos  went  to 
Corinth  and  preached  there  with  great  success  both  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles.    He  probably  returned  with  S.  Paul  to  Ephesus 
at  the  close  of  the  latter's  flying  visit  to  Corinth;   at  all 
events  he  was  with  the  Apostle  when  i  Cor.  was  written. 
His  departure  from   Corinth  had   an   unfortunate   sequel. 
Many  Corinthians,  biassed  by  his  eloquence  and  rhetoric 
and  logic,  formed  a  faction  with  the  watchword,  "  I  am  of 
Apollos ";   this  step  was  soon  followed  by  the  formation 
of  three  other  parties  supporting  Paul,  Cephas,  and  Christ 
respectively.    Apollos  was  not  responsible  for  the  attitude  of 
his  partisans,  and  when  he  was  with  S.  Paul  he  refused  to 
accede  to  a  request  of  certain  Corinthians  that  he  should 
return  with   them  to  Corinth5;    a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
Apostle  kept  him  at  Ephesus,  at  least  till  the  faction  using 
his  name  had  given  up  their  unwholesome  policy.     We  lose 
sight  of  him  for  eight  years  (A.D.  55-63).    Apollos  andZenas, 
a  lawyer,  were  then  with  S.  Paul,  and  were  about  to  set  out 
on  a  voyage,  by  way  of  Crete,  possibly  to  Alexandria.     They 
evidently  carried  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  which  S.  Paul  urged 
the  latter  to  set  the  two  travellers  on  their  journey.     The 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  assigned 
to  Apollos.* 

Tradition  has  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  and  as 
Bishop  of  Caesarea.  We  find  the  same  statements  in  the 
Menologium  Basilianum,  where  he  is  commemorated  with 
Sosthenes,  Cephas,  Tychicus,  Epaphroditus,  Caesar,  and 
Onesiphorus  on  December  Qth. 

*  That  Apollos  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
suggested  by  Luther.  Bruce,  in  Hastings,  D,B.  (Art.  "  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews"),  says:  "The  Epistle  is  anonymous,  and  the  author  has 
remained  unknown.  Apollos,  as  described  in  Acts  i824-28,  is  the  kind 
of  man  wanted.  .  .  .  With  this  we  must  be  content." 
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Apphia  (Phm.  *•  *). 

A  Christian  woman  of  Colossae,  and  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Philemon,  probably  his  wife.*  The  name  is 
Phrygian,  and  suggests  that  Apphia  was  a  native  of  Phrygia.f 

Tradition.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Philemon,  Apphia, 
Archippus,  and  Onesimus  were  stoned  to  death  at  Colossae 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  legend  of  Titus  mentions  an 
Apphia  healed  by  S.  Paul  in  Damascus. 

Aquila  (Acts  1 82-  3-  ",  w. 26?  Rom>  l635j  T  Cor>  l6w  2  Tjm< 

419)- 

Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontus.J  Expelled  from  Rome  by 
an  edict  of  Claudius,  §  he  came  to  Corinth  with  his  wife  Prisca 
or  Priscilla.  There  S.  Paul  met  them  for  the  first  time,  and, 
finding  a  common  interest  in  their  trade  as  tentmakers  and 
probably  in  their  religious  beliefs,  he  lodged  with  them. 
This  intercourse  gave  S.  Paul  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  probably  turned  the  Apostle's  thoughts  to 

*This  is  the  general  view.  Chrysostom  remarks:  "Observe  the 
humility  of  Paul ;  he  both  joins  Timothy  with  him  in  his  request,  and 
asks  not  only  the  husband,  but  the  wife  also."  With  him  agree  Theo 
dore,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  others.  (See  "The  Grouping  of 
Names,"  pp.  195  seq.) 

t  See  Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  p.  458. 

I  Sanday  and  Headlam  (Romans,  pp.  418-420)  hold  that  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  freedmen  of  a  member  of  the  Acilian  gens.  "  For  a  noble 
Roman  lady  to  travel  about  with  a  Jewish  husband  engaged  in  mercan 
tile  or  even  artisan  work  is  hardly  probable." 

(On  the  order  of  the  names  of  husband  and  wife,  see  "  Prisca.") 

§  Suetonius  says:  "Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit"  (Claudius,  25).  This  decree  was  not  in  force  for  any 
length  of  time.  There  were  Jews  in  Rome  when  S.  Paul  arrived  in  the 
city  as  a  prisoner,  and  they  were  able  to  raise  active  opposition  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  2817,  Col.  411).  Further,  Prisca  and 
Aquila  returned  to  Rome  in  A.D.  55. 
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Rome  as  a  possible  field  of  operations.  After  two  years 
(A.D.  50-52),  husband  and  wife  accompanied  S.  Paul  to 
Ephesus,  remained  there,  formed  a  community  of  Christians 
who  met  in  their  house,  and  were  instrumental  in  imparting 
to  Apollos  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  were  still  at  Ephesus  when  i  Cor. 
was  written.  Soon  after  they  returned  to  Rome,  but  not 
till  they  had  shared  in  some  danger  which  almost  caused 
them  their  lives.*  In  Rome  they  gathered  a  number  of 
Christians  round  them;t  and  eight  years  later  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  East. 

Aquila  and  Prisca  are  examples  of  itinerant  preachers 
who  gladly  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  interest  of 
S.  Paul's  missionary  work. 

Harnack  has  suggested  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  were  joint 
authors  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Tradition.  The  Apos.  Const,  vii.  46  mentions  an  Aquila 
as  Bishop  of  the  parishes  of  Asia.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  List  of  the  Seventy  given  by  Abu-1-Barakat,  the 
Aquila  in  the  Epistles,  husband  of  Prisca,  is  distinguished 
from  the  husband  of  Priscilla,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Heraclea.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  commemo 
rated  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum  on  Feb.  13,  and  in  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  on  July  8  (July,  vol.  ii.  pp.  534-537). 

*  Meyer  interprets  the  reference  in  Rom.  16*  figuratively  as  being 
most  probable.  "The  readers  knew  what  was  meant."  S.  Paul's 
language,  however,  reads  more  like  a  commendation  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  precise  designation  of  the  nature 
of  the  danger  points  to  some  incident  which  took  place  when  they  were 
lately  with  S.  Paul.  We  know  very  little  of  the  dangers  with  which  the 
Apostle's  life  was  beset  (i  Cor.  411'13). 

t  It  is  a  reasonable  surmise  that  the  names  of  the  Christians  men 
tioned  in  Rom.  i63'9  were  those  of  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Prisca 
and  Aquila. 

(See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq.) 
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Archippus  (Col.  417,  Phm.  2). 

Archippus  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  Philemon, 
probably  his  son.*  In  A.D.  60  we  find  him  holding  a  position 
of  trust  f  in  the  Church  at  Colossae,|  probably  in  succession 
to  Epaphras.  To  him  S.  Paul  sends  a  message  of  warning 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Chrysostom  thinks 
that  Archippus  was  "perhaps  a  friend."  The  position  of  the  name 
between  that  of  Philemon  and  of  the  Church  in  his  house  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  Archippus  was  a  member  of  the  household  of 
Philemon ;  an  inference  supported  by  the  fact  that  though  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  others  beside  Philemon,  the  second  person  singular  con 
tinues  practically  through  the  Epistle,  thereby  implying  that  the  three 
members  greeted  by  name  formed  one  family,  and  would  have  a  com 
mon  interest  in  Onesimus. 

t  Of  the  exact  nature  of  this  office  we  are  ignorant.  Ambrosiaster 
says,  "Post'enim  Epaphram,  qui  illos  imbuit,  hie  accepit  regendam 
eorum  ecclesiam,"  but  this  assumes  too  much.  Jerome  thinks  that 
Phm. 2  implies  that  Archippus  was  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Colossae. 

J  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Archippus  exercised  his 
ministry  at  Colossae  or  Laodicea.  In  Col.  416'17  we  read,  "And  when 
this  epistle  hath  been  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the 
church  of  the  Laodiceans ;  and  that  ye  also  read  the  epistle  from 
Laodicea.  And  say  to  Archippus.  ..."  Either  locality  will  satisfy  the 
interpretation  of  these  two  verses  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  home 
of  Philemon  was  at  Colossae,  and  that  S.  Paul  could  not  send  a  greeting 
to  Archippus  in  a  letter  written  to  Philemon  unless  Archippus  was  with 
Philemon  at  Colossae,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  mention  of  the 
words  "that  ye  (the  Colossians)  also  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea" 
which  suggested  to  S.  Paul  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  message  to 
Archippus  then  at  Colossae. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  infers  from  Col.  417  that  Archippus  was  at 
Laodicea  :  "  ut  autem  est  ex  litteris  existimare,  apud  Laodicenses  idem 
degens  ministerium  doctrinae  commissum  habere  videbatur. "  Theodoret 
corrects  him  :  nvts  tyaaav  TOVTOV  AaodtKeias  yeyevfjedai  6i.8dcrKa\ov. 
dXX'  TJ  irpos  (pt\rj/j,ova  eTrtaToA??  SiSdovcet  ws  eV  KoXcxrcrcus  oOros  yi/cer  r<£ 
yap  $i\rj/u.o}>i  Kal  TOVTOV  ffvvTaTTei. 

Jerome  and  Theophylact  favour  Colossae. 

O 
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and  counsel  (not  of  censure)  *  in  order  to  encourage  him  in 
upholding  a  high  ideal  of  his  ministry.  He  had  served  with 
S.  Paul  in  some  joint  work  of  evangelisation,  probably  during 
the  Apostle's  three  years'  stay  in  Ephesus. 

Tradition.  In  the  Apostolic  Const,  vii.  46,  Archippus  is  re 
ferred  to  as  Bishop  of  Laodicea.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  with  Philemon,  Apphia,  and  Onesimus  at  Colossae 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  (Mensea  of  Nov.  22).  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  reckons  him  one  of  the  Seventy.  The  Menologium 
Basilianum  commemorates  him  with  Philemon  on  Nov.  23. 

Aristarchus  (Acts  iQ29,  2o4,  272,  Col.  410-11,  Phm. 24). 

Aristarchus  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  and  a  Gentile. f 
He,  like  Titus,  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the  Acts,  and  seems 
to  have  played  a  larger  part  in  S.  Paul's  life  than  we  are 
conscious  of.  He  is  distinguished  in  the  Acts  by  the  fact 
that  his  connection  with  Macedonia  is  repeated  on  every 
occasion  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  book.  He  and 
Gaius  are  called  "  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions  in 
travel."  The  first  definite  mention  of  him  J  occurs  in  con 
nection  with  the  riot  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  55),  where  he  and 
Gaius  were  seized  by  the  mob  and  rushed  into  the  theatre. 
After  his  liberation  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
probably  sent  by  S.  Paul  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  2  Cor., 
being  referred  to  as  "the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the 

*Lightfoot  (Colossians,  p.  42)  says,  "Some  signs  of  slackened  zeal 
seemed  to  have  called  forth  this  rebuke. "  But  surely  S.  Paul  would  not 
have  rebuked  a  fellow-soldier  and  a  young  worker?  Chrysostom's 
view  is  more  charitable ;  he  says  that  S.  Paul's  "  chief  aim  was  to  subject 
the  Colossians  to  him  entirely."  It  was  a  warning  to  the  Colossians, 
and  not  a  rebuke  to  Archippus. 

fZahn  says  that  "  Col.  411  refers  only  to  Mark  and  Jesus  Justus,  not 
to  Aristarchus."  He  treats  e/c  Trepiro^s  oSrot  /j.6voi  as  parenthetic 
(Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  pp.  213,  450). 

JBut  see  pp.  67,  217. 
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Gospel."*  From  Corinth  he  journeyed  to  Troas  (Acts 
2o4),  and  then  to  Jerusalem.  He  accompanied  S.  Paul  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome  t  (A.D.  58)  and  shared  his  imprisonment 
there,  j  and  helped  in  the  Apostle's  evangelistic  work. 
"Nothing  can  surpass  the  praise "§  which  S.  Paul  gives 
Aristarchus  when  he  calls  him  his  fellow-prisoner.  The 
Apostle  joined  Aristarchus  with  him  in  greetings  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon. 

Tradition  has  reckoned  him  one  of  the  Seventy  and 
Bishop  of  Apamea.  The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  states  that 
Aristarchus  was  beheaded  in  Rome  along  with  Pudens  and 
Trophimus  in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and  in  the  Menologium 
Basilianum  the  same  three  disciples  of  S.  Paul  are  com 
memorated  on  April  i5th.  The  latter  also  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Seventy,  and  was  martyred  under  Nero.  In  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated  on  August  4  (Aug. 
vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314). 

Aristobulus  (Rom.  i610). 

A  friend  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  death 
of  Aristobulus,  his  household  became  the  property  of  the 

*See  "The  Brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  pp.  217-220. 

fLightfoot  (Philippians,  p.  35)  suggests  that  Aristarchus  parted  from 
S.  Paul  at  Myra  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  read 
the  Acts  without  any  such  supposition,  for  we  find  Aristarchus  with 
S.  Paul  in  Rome  when  Colossians  and  Philemon  were  written. 

jThe  title  o-yj'cux/mXuTos  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  spiritual 
relationship,  that  is  to  say,  Aristarchus,  like  Epaphras,  was  a  prisoner 
of  Christ.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  interpret  the  title  literally,  and 
to  hold  that  both  these  companions  shared  in  S.  Paul's  imprisonment  in 
Rome.  The  reference  in  Col.  410  cannot  be  to  the  experiences  of 
Aristarchus  in  Ephesus,  since  S.  Paul  was  not  a  prisoner  on  that 
occasion.  See  pp.  190,  191. 

§Chrysostom  on  Col.  4*°. 
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Emperor,  but  would  still  have  continued  to  bear  his  name 
and  be  known  as  the  Aristobuliani.*  The  household  prob 
ably  consisted  of  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  other  slaves ;  and  the 
Gospel  was  very  likely  introduced  to  their  notice  by  the  Jews 
amongst  them.  Many  of  them  became  Christians,  and 
Apelles  may  have  been  their  leader,  f 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  not  only  in  Lists  of  the 
Seventy,  where  he  is  called  a  missionary  and  Bishop  in 
Britain,  but  reckoned  to  be  such  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and 
the  Menologium  Basilianum.  The  former  commemorates 
him  on  March  i5th  (March,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-376),  and  refers 
to  him  as  the  brother  of  Barnabas,  the  latter  on  March  16. 

Artemas  (Titus  312). 

This  is  the  only  mention  of  Artemas,  who  was  probably 
sent  to  take  the  place  of  Titus  in  Crete,  for  we  find  from 
2  Tim.  412  that  Tychicus,  very  soon  after,  was  sent  to 
Ephesus.  He  was  most  likely  an  Achiaan.| 

Tradition.  The  name  appears  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Lystra.  In  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated  together  with  Tertius 
and  Jesus  Justus  on  June  21. 

Asyncritus  (Rom.  i64). 

A  Roman  Christian,  and,  as  his  position  in  the  list  may 
imply,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  small  communities  of  Chris 
tians  in  the  city.  § 

*  Lightfoot's  Philipptans,  pp.  174  and  175. 
fSee  ''Apelles." 

JThe  inference  is  favoured  by  the  circumstances  that  the  name  is 
Greek  and  is  formed  from  "Apre/as,  and  that  S.  Paul  was  probably  in 
Greece  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

§See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 
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The  name  occurs  in  Roman  inscriptions  as  that  of  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.* 

Tradition.  His  name  is  to  be  found  in  Lists  of  the 
Seventy,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Urbania 
or  Hyrcania.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  where,  too,  he  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  Seventy,  he  is  commemorated  with 
Herodion,  Phlegon,  and  Hermes  on  April  8th  (April,  vol.  i. 
pp.  741,  742). 

Barnabas    (Acts  436,  927,  I]L22.28.  so   I225>  ,3_I5|  T   Cor    ^ 

Gal.  21'9-13,  Col.  410). 

Barnabas,  "  which  is  being  interpreted  Son  of  exhorta 
tion,"  was  the  surname  given  by  the  Apostles  to  one  Joseph, 
a  Cypriote,  a  Levite,  and  a  man  of  wealth.  He  appears  in 
S.  Luke's  history  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  laid  down 
at  the  Apostles'  feet.  From  this  act  of  his  may  have  origi 
nated  the  responsibility  of  the  Apostles  for  the  supervision 
of  relief.  We  lose  sight  of  him  for  about  four  years,  and  then 
he  introduced  the  young  convert  Saul  to  the  Apostles. 
Henceforth  Barnabas  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
development  of  Saul's  work,  and  when  opportunity  offered  it 
was  Barnabas  again  who  brought  Saul  forward  and  saved 
him  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  Certain  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene  had  come  to  Antioch  and  preached  the  Gospel 
direct  to  God-fearers.  Barnabas,  owing  probably  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Cyprus  and  to  his  fitness  for  the  task, 
was  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the  Apostles.  Satisfied  that 
the  grace  of  God  was  present  in  the  Church,  and  realising 
that  a  critical  stage  in  the  history  of  Christianity  had  arisen, 
Barnabas  remembered  Saul,  went  to  Tarsus,  brought  him 
back  to  Antioch,  and  gave  him  his  first  official  position  in 

*Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  427. 
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the  Church  as  a  recognised  teacher  along  with  himself 
(Acts  ii25'26).  This  teaching  work  lasted  a  year,  until  the 
imminence  of  a  famine  in  Judaea  directed  their  energies  to 
organising  relief.  During  this  organisation  Barnabas,  Saul, 
and  Titus  visited  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  and  obtained 
private  sanction  from  them  for  Saul's  destined  work  among 
the  heathen  (Gal.  21'10).  Returning  to  Antioch,  Barnabas 
and  Saul  were  appointed  delegates  to  administer  the  relief 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  n30,  i225).  When  this  mission  was  com 
pleted  they  brought  back  with  them  to  Antioch,  John  Mark, 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas. 

In  Antioch  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church, 
aware  of  the  sphere  of  work  to  which  Saul  was  destined,  waited 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  concerning  the  opportune 
moment  for  starting  the  mission.  As  soon  as  this  guidance 
was  vouchsafed,  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  appointed  Apostles 
for  the  mission,  and,  taking  with  them  Mark,  journeyed  first 
to  Cyprus.  At  the  end  of  their  preaching  tour  through  the 
island,  S.  Paul  assumed  the  leadership  and  planned  to  preach 
directly  to  the  heathen.  Mark  thereupon  left  the  mission 
aries  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas 
then  evangelised  South  Galatia,  and  ultimately  reached 
Antioch,  and  reported  on  the  success  of  their  mission. 

The  news  of  their  success  raised  a  corresponding  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The  whole  question  of  the  need  of 
circumcision  was  raised  by  them,  and  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas 
were  authorised  by  the  Antiochene  Church  to  state  their  case 
before  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem.  Their  arguments  at  the 
Apostolic  Council  (A.D.  49)  proved  conclusive.  After  the 
conference  they  continued  their  work  in  Antioch  for  a  short 
time ;  then  their  friendship  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  a 
quarrel.  S.  Paul  refused  the  request  of  Barnabas  that  Mark 
might  accompany  them  on  the  mission  ;  Barnabas  would  not 
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desert  his  cousin,  and  so  the  friends  parted.     Barnabas  took 
Mark  with  him  and  went  to  Cyprus. 

Henceforth  we  have  mention  of  his  name  in  i  Cor.  96  and 
Col.  410.  They  suggest  that  S.  Barnabas  and  S.  Paul  had 
not  forgotten  their  old  friendship,  for  in  i  Cor.  96  the  Apostle 
still  reckons  Barnabas  on  his  side.  The  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  of  i  Peter, f  and  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  J  has  been  assigned  to  Barnabas ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  died  in  his  native  island  home. 

Tradition.     Barnabas  is  generally  reckoned  by  tradition 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.     His  name  is 
found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy,  and  Eusebius  (H.E.  i.  12; 
*See  Hastings,  D.B.  Art.  "  Epistle  to  Hebrews." 
•\  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  598  seq. 

£  There  is  strong  external  evidence  for  attributing  this  first  century 
production  to  Barnabas. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  assigned  its  authorship  to  Barnabas. 

Origen  appeals  to  the  Catholic  or  general   Epistle  of  Barnabas  (de 

Principiis,  iii.  2  ;  Adv.  Cels.  i.  63). 
Eusebius  (H.E.  vi.   13,  14)  quotes  from  Clement,  and  classifies  the 

"  Epistle  of  Barnabas"  among  the  spurious  books  (H.E.  iii.  25). 
Jerome   is   positive   that   the   author   of  the  Epistle  was  Barnabas. 
"  Barnabas ...  unam     ad     aedificationem    ecclesiae    pertinentem 
epistolam   composuit,    quae  inter   apocryphas    scripturas  legitur" 
(Catalogus  scriptoruni  ecclesiasticorum,  16). 

The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was  therefore  accepted  by  these  various 
writers,  although  they  called  in  question  the  right  of  the  Epistle  to  a 
place  in  the  N.T.  Canon. 

Further,  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the  Epistle  (A.D.  70-80;  see 
Bartlet's  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  373,  374)  might  well  be  within  the  life 
time  of  Barnabas.  The  reference  to  Barnabas  in  Col.  410  suggests  that 
Barnabas  was  alive  at  the  time  it  was  written  (A.D.  60). 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  has  discredited  the  claims  of  Barnabas 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle.  Not  only  does  the  Epistle  contain 
passages  of  self-glorification,  contrary  to  the  character  of  Barnabas  (see 
pp.  60-63),  but  it  is  marked  by  bitter  hostility  to  Judaism  and  by  miscon 
ceptions  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  which  could  not  have  been  made 
by  a  Levite,  such  as  Barnabas  is  represented  to  be. 
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ii.  i)  says  :  "Barnabas,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
them,  of  whom  there  is  distinguished  notice  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ;  and  also  in  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians." 

Tradition  connects  him  with  Rome  and  Alexandria;  e.g. 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  i.  9  he  is  represented  as  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  in  Alexandria  and  as  claiming  to  be  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  ;  and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  i.  6- 1 4, 
and  the  Recognitions,  i.  617,  Barnabas  is  stated  to  have 
brought  the  Gospel  to  Rome.  There  may  be  some  ground 
for  these  traditions,  as  we  find  his  cousin  Mark  in  Rome  in 
A.D.  60  (Col.  410);  and  Mark's  connection  with  Alexandria 
is  persistently  stated. 

The  Acts  of  Barnabas,  a  work  of  the  fourth  century,  states 
that  Barnabas  suffered  martyrdom  in  Cyprus.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  island  of  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  in  a 
sepulchral  grot  below  an  old  ruined  church,  dedicated  to 
himself.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  his  body, 
with  an  Arabic  copy  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  on  it  written 
by  Barnabas  himself,  which  enabled  the  Archbishop  of 
Nicosia  to  appeal  successfully  against  the  claims  to  supremacy 
put  forward  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 
The  Archbishop  is  reported  to  have  sent  the  Gospel  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  who,  in  turn,  declared  the  Cyprian  Church 
independent  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  gave  the  Archbishop 
the  privilege  of  signing  his  name  with  red  ink,  of  wearing  his 
full  pontifical  habit,  a  crown  and  a  regal  mantle,  and  of 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  terrestrial  globe  and  in  his  right 
a  sceptre. 

In  the  Menologium  Basilianum  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(June,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421-460)  Barnabas  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  Seventy,  and  is  commemorated  on  June  nth. 

On  the  name  Barnabas  (son  of  Nebo),  see  Deissmann, 
Bible  Studies,  pp.  307-310. 
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Brother  whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  (2  Cor.  818- 19).  "  And 
we  have  sent  together  with  him  (Titus)  the  brother 
whose  praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
churches  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  who  was  also  appointed 
by  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  in  the  matter  of  this 
grace,  which  is  ministered  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  shew  our  readiness  "  : 
It  has  been  suggested  in  Chapter  IV.  that  the  reference 

here  is  to  Aristarchus.     The  reasons  for  our  conclusion  are 

as  follows : 

(1)  The  great  collection  was  confined  to  the  Churches  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Rom.  i526) ;  it  was  not  extended  to 
the  Asian  or  South  Galatian  Churches.     As  this  brother  was 
connected  with  the  collection,  and  2  Cor.  was  written  from 
Macedonia,  he  must  have  been  a  Macedonian. 

(2)  2  Cor.  was  probably  written  at  Thessalonica.     Aris 
tarchus  was  a  Thessalonian. 

(3)  The  omission  of  the  name  in  a  letter  written  from 
Macedonia  is  significant  if  the  "  brother  "  referred  to  was  a 
Macedonian. 

(4)  Aristarchus  and  Gaius  are  called  "  Paul's  companions 
in  travel"  (Acts  iQ29),  a  most  unusual  phrase.     Ramsay  (S. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  280)  says  :    "  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  reading  of  some  few  MSS.  'Gaius  and  Aristarchus  a 
Macedonian'  should  not  be  followed."     If  this  reading  is 
preferred,  the  title  "  man  of  Macedonia "  would  specially 
apply  to  Aristarchus  (cf.  Acts  i69,  and  see  pp.  67,  210). 

(5)  The  Greek  word  for  "companions  in  travel"  (Acts 
i929)  is  found  in  2  Cor.  819,  a  verse  which  refers  to  the  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T. 

Acts  IQ29,  (TweKS^fJLOVS  TOV  TIauXov. 

2  Cor.  819,  \tlpOTOVridtls  V7TO  TWV  ^KK\r](TLMV  (TVV€K8lf][JLOS  YjflWV. 

This  coincidence  is  very  striking  and  suggestive. 
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(6)  Aristarchus  was  known  in  Macedonia,  Ephesus,  and 
Corinth,  and  later  on  in  Rome.  He  was  probably  in  Jeru 
salem  with  S.  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  arrest ;  and  he 
accompanied  the  Apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Aris 
tarchus  certainly  deserved  his  title  of  Paul's  companion  in 
travel. 

A  name  which  has  met  with  support  is  that  of  Luke.  The 
words  "  in  the  Gospel "  have  directed  attention  to  the 
one  constant  companion  of  S.  Paul  who  wrote  a  Gospel. 
Jerome,  for  instance,  commenting  on  Philemon24  said  of 
Luke,  "cujus  liber  quotiesquumque  legitur  in  ecclesiis, 
toties  ejus  medicina  non  cessat,"  and  in  his  preface  to 
S.  Matthew  wrote  of  Luke,  "natione  Syrus  Antiochensis 
(cujus  laus  in  evangelio)."  So  also  Origen,  who,  before 
quoting  the  words,  "the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the 
Gospel,"  wrote,  "  unde  et  ab  Apostolo  merito  collaudatur 
dicente"  (Horn.  /.  in  Luc.}.  Ignatius  holds  the  same  view. 
But  in  answer  to  these,  we  notice  that  the  phrase  does  not 
mean  uin  his  Gospel,"  but  in  extending  the  Gospel.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  into  the  words  the  existence  of  a  written 
Gospel.  Again,  Luke  was  not  well  known  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  unknown  in  Achaia  and  Ephesus ;  Aristarchus 
was  a  greater  traveller.  The  most  conclusive  argument, 
however,  against  Luke  is  the  omission  in  Acts  of  any  hint  of 
his  presence  with  S.  Paul  when  2  Cor.  was  written.  There 
is  no  "we"  section  in  Acts  201'3,  and  the  very  incom 
plete  record  of  the  Apostle's  troubled  and  anxious  days 
in  Ephesus,  and  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  shows  us  that  Luke  was  not  with 
him. 

Dean  Stanley  strongly  favours  Trophimus.  His  arguments 
are  as  follows:  (i)  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the  few 
Gentiles  who  accompanied  S.  Paul ;  (2)  he  was  an  Ephesian, 
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and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent  by  S.  Paul  from 
Ephesus  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Cor.,  or  to  have  accom 
panied  him  from  Ephesus  now  \  (3)  he  was  well  known  and 
was  recognised  in  Jerusalem  ;  (4)  he  was  specially  connected 
with  this  Apostle  on  this  very  mission  of  the  collection  for 
the  poor  in  Judaea;  (5)  he  was  with  S.  Paul  on  his  return 
from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth  ;  (6)  Aristarchus,  Secundus, 
and  Sopater  are  excluded  because  they  are  distinguished 
from  Macedonian  Christians. 

But  ( i )  Aristarchus  was  not  a  Jew  (see  "Aristarchus,"  p.  2 1  o), 
and  even  granted  that  he  was,  this  would  be  no  objection. 
(2)  The  fact  that  Trophimus  was  an  Ephesian  has  no  bearing 
on  the  arguments  except  to  exclude  Trophimus  from  the 
identification,  for  2  Cor.  was  written  not  from  Ephesus,  but 
from  Macedonia.  As  for  i  Cor.  we  have  already  seen  that 
its  bearers  were  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  (3) 
The  recognition  of  Trophimus  in  Jerusalem  was  made  by 
Asians,  who  were  fellow-citizens  of  his,  and,  further,  took 
place  after  2  Cor.  was  written.  (4)  The  Ephesian  Churches 
were  not  connected  with  this  collection  for  the  Jerusalem 
poor  (see  pp.  1 66- 1 68).  (5 )  Others  besides  Trophimus  accom 
panied  S.  Paul  from  Corinth  (Acts  2o4),  and  they  included 
Aristarchus.  (6)  The  exclusion  of  Macedonian  Christians 
is  unintelligible.  Weizsacker  (Apostolic  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  299, 
cf.  pp.  290,  300,  364)  says :  "  When  Paul  sent  Titus  from 
Macedonia  to  promote  the  collection  in  Corinth,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  send  with  him  two  companions  belonging  to  that 
country." 

Chrysostom,  Oecumenius,  and  Theodoret  favour  Barnabas. 
The  argument  of  the  first  named  is  that  the  person  "was 
also  chosen  of  the  Churches  along  with  us . .  . ;  and  unto 
the  same  office  with  Paul,  and  everywhere  was  partner  with 
him,  both  in  his  temptations  and  in  his  dangers,  for  this  is 
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implied  in  the  word  travel."  He  had  not  noticed  that  the 
word  for  "  travel"  was  found  only  in  Acts  iQ29  and  2  Cor.  819. 
How  well  his  argument  fits  Aristarchus ! 

The  brother  of  2  Cor.  822. 

This  disciple  has  no  connection  with  the  collection,  for 
had  such  a  connection  existed  he  would  have  been  men 
tioned  in  2  Cor.  818.  If  he,  too,  was  a  Macedonian,  the 
reference  might  be  to  Sopater  or  Secundus;  but  as  the 
collection  was  not  extended  to  Asia,  and  the  mission  of  this 
brother  did  not  proceed  from  the  Macedonian  Church,  he 
may  have  been  Trophimus  the  Ephesian. 

Caesar's  Household. 

For  information  on  this  point  all  commentators  are  in 
debted  to  Lightfoot,  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his 
PhilippianS)  pp.  171  seq.  His  results  may  be  summarised 
thus : 

1.  The  household  included  the  whole  of  the  imperial 
household,  the  meanest  slaves  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
courtiers. 

2.  The  offices  in  the  household  covered  every  possible 
range,  e.g.  there  were  several  distinct  functions  in  a  single 
department  of  the  wardrobe,  and  even  the  "  tasters  "  formed 
a  separate  class  of  servants  under  their  own  chief. 

3.  The  holders  of  these  offices  enjoyed  certain  privileges, 
social  and  official. 

4.  The    members    who    sent    their    salutations    to    the 
Philippians  were    converts  to  Christianity  before   S.    Paul 
arrived  in  Rome,  for  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Rome  during 
his  first  imprisonment,  and  S.  Paul  obviously  assumes  that 
his   distant   correspondents   knew  all   about    the    persons 
referred  to.     If  so,  we  are  led  to  look  for  them  in  the  long 
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list  of  names  saluted  by  S.  Paul  some  three  (?)  years  before 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

5.  The  following  names  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those 
greeted  by  S.  Paul  in  Romans  occur  in  lists  of  the  imperial 
household  :  Amplias,  Urbanus,  Stachys,  Apelles,  Aristobulus 
(household     of),    Narcissus    (household     of),     Tryphsena, 
Tryphosa,   Rufus,   Hermes,   Hermas,  Patrobas,  Philologus, 
Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister. 

6.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  fair  presumption  is  established 
that  among  the  salutations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
some   members,   at   least,   of  the   imperial  household  are 
included. 

Tradition.  Caesar  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Dyrrhachium.  In 
the  Menologlum  Basilianum  Caesar  is  commemorated  on 
December  9th. 

Carpus  (2  Tim.  413). 

Carpus  was  probably  a  Christian  and  a  resident  of  Troas, 
with  whom  S.  Paul  stayed  in  A.D.  64.  It  was  probably 
during  this  stay  that  the  Apostle  was  seized,  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,*  and  taken  to  Rome  for 
his  second  trial.  The  arrest  was  so  sudden  that  the  aged 
Apostle  was  compelled  to  leave  with  Carpus  his  cloke, 
books,  and  parchments. 

Tradition.  Carpus  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Berrcea,  in  Thrace. 
In  the  Menologium  Basilianum  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(May,  vol.  v.  p.  821)  he  is  commemorated  on  May  26. 

Anselm  on  2  Tim.  413  remarks:  "  Hunc  Carpum 
Dionysius  multum  in  epistola  ad  Demophilum  laudat, 
referes  quandam  valde  mirabile  ejus  visionem." 

*  See  "  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,"  page  201. 
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Chloe  (i  Cor.  i11). 

Chloe  was  probably  a  resident  of  Corinth,*  and  probably 
a  freedwoman  of  wealth  and  standing,  with  a  household 
of  her  own,  some  members  of  which  were  converted  on 
S.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth.  Either  business  connections 
with  Ephesus  or  a  sense  of  obligations  induced  her  to  send 
some  of  her  Christian  slaves  to  Ephesus,  who  informed  the 
Apostle  of  the  existence  of  factions  in  the  Corinthian 
Church. 

Claudia  (2  Tim.  421). 

Claudiaf  was  a  Christian  woman,  resident  in  Rome  in 
A.D.  64,  and  possibly  known  to  Timothy,  to  whom  she  sent 
greetings.  She  was  probably  the  wife  or  sister  of  Linus,  | 
and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  imperial  household. § 

Tradition.  In  the  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46  we  read  of  Linus, 
the  son  or  sister  of  Claudia,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 

*  Chloe  may  have  lived  at  Corinth  or  Ephesus,  but  the  tone  of 
S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  its  definite  knowledge  of  the 
factions  in  Corinth,  implies  that  S.  Paul  gave  his  authority  for  the  news 
without  hesitation  in  order  that  he  might  assure  his  readers  that  his 
knowledge  came  from  Corinth  itself. 

f  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
(i)  With  Claudia  Quinctilla.     A    monument    to   the  memory  of  an 
infant  child  of  Claudius  Pudens  and  Claudia  Quinctilla  has  been 
found  between  Rome  and  Ostia. 

(ii)  With   Claudia,   wife    of  Aulus  Pudens,   an  immoral  centurion. 
Both  are  mentioned  in  Martial's  Epigrams.     This  Claudia  may 
have  been  of  British  origin  and  the  mother  of  three  sons, 
(iii)  With  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  British  king,  Cogidubnus.     (See 

"Pudens,"  pp.  268,  269.) 

\  If  Pudens  was  a  soldier  he  might  have  been  in  charge  of  S.  Paul. 
If  Claudia  was  his  wife  or  sister,  she  would  have  been  mentioned  before 
Linus  and  along  with  Pudens,  cf.  Philemon,  Apphia,  and  Archippus.  If 
the  order  of  the  names  suggests  anything,  it  points  to  a  closer  relation 
ship  between  Linus  and  Claudia  than  between  Pudens  and  Claudia. 
(See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq.) 
§  Lightfoot's  Clement,  p.  29. 
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Clement  (Phil.  ^  3). 

Clement  was  a  Philippian  Christian,  who  helped  S.  Paul 
in  his  work  at  Philippi.  If,  as  is  possible,  he  was  with  the 
Apostle  in  Rome  when  Philippians  was  written,  he  may 
have  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  Church  to  the 
Apostle.*  This  would  explain  S.  Paul's  request  that 
Clement  should  help  the  true  yoke-fellow,  Epaphroditus,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
(A.D.  61). 

It  is  probable  that  Clement  later  on  settled  in  Rome,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Clement  of  Rome,  who  wrote 
an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  A.D.  95.! 
*See  page  120. 

"I*  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  identification  are  great.  Lightfoot 
has  drawn  attention  to  three  of  them  (Philippians,  pp.  168,  169). 

(i)  The  Clement  of  the  N.T.  was  connected  with  Philippi,  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Corinthian  Epistle  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

(ii)  Clement  of  Rome  died  at  the  earliest  in  A.D.  no,  fifty  years  after 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written. 

(iii)  The  name  was  a  common  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand, 

(i)  Phil.  42-  3  suggests  that  Clement  was  then  in  Rome  (see  above) ; 
and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  conjecture  that  he  finally  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  imperial  city,  and  became  intimately  asso 
ciated  with  her  fortunes. 

(ii)  A  period  of  fifty  years  makes  no  severe  strain  on  the  possibility  ot 
the  identification.  Clement  may  have  been  a  young  man  when 
Philippians  was  written,  and  in  this  case  he  would  have  been 
about  80  when  he  died. 

Strangely  enough,  Lightfoot  identifies  the  Fortunatus  of  I  Cor. 
i617  with  the  Fortunatus  mentioned  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  (See  his  Clement,  §§  63,  65.)  Why  is  it  less  im 
probable  to  identify  the  Clements? 

(iii)  The  fact  that  the  name  was  a  common  one  is  no  bar  to  an 
identification. 

(iv)  The  identity  is  favoured  by  many  early  writers  : 

Irenreus,  iii.  3,  3  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.E.  v.  6)  says  that  Clement 
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Tradition.  Clement  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy. 
The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  writes  of  Clement  (Phil.)  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Sardica,  and  says:  "  qui  et  primus  ex 
Gentilibus  et  Graecis  in  Christum  credidit." 

In  the  Menologium  Basilianum,  Clement  of  Rome,  the 
author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  is  commemorated  on 
November  25. 

Crescens  (2  Tim.  410). 

A  companion  of  S.  Paul,  sent  by  him  in  A.D.  64  to  Gaul,* 
a  land  which  the  Apostle  may  have  visited  on  his  journey  to 

of  Rome  had  seen  the  blessed  Apostles  and  conversed  with  them, 
and  had  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  still  ringing  in  his  ears  and 
their  tradition  before  his  eyes. 

Origen  (in  Joan,  i.  29)  identifies  them.  "  Et  haec  ita  evenisse 
admittit  non  sine  causa  historiis  credens  Clemens  ille  fidelis,  de 
quo  hunc  in  modum  testificatur  Paulus."  He  also  makes  a 
quotation  from  Clement's  Epistle  (§  20),  and  calls  him  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostles  (de  Principiis,  ii.  3). 

Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  4)  writes  :  "Clement  also,  who  was  appointed 
the  third  bishop  of  this  Church,  is  proved  by  him  to  have  been  a 
fellow-labourer  and  fellow-soldier  with  him";  and  in  iii.  15  he 
adds  :  "After  Anencletus  had  been  bishop  of  Rome  twelve  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Clement,  who,  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  shows,  had  been  his  fellow- worker."  See  also 
H.E.  iii.  38,  v.  6,  vi.  25. 

Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxvii.  6)  says  of  Clement  that  he  was  a  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  that  he  was  mentioned  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (a  palpable  slip  for  Philippians). 

Jerome  in  his  Catalogus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum,  25,  writes  of 
Clement :  "  De  quo  Apostolus  Paulus  ad  Philippenses  scribens 
.  .  .,  quartus  post  Petrum  Romae  episcopus.  Si  quidem 
secundus  Linus  fuit." 

A  post.  Const,  vi.  8  :  "Clement,  the  Bishop  and  citizen  of  Rome, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Paul,  our  fellow-Apostle  and  fellow- 
helper  in  the  Gospel."  (Cf.  vi.  18  and  vii.  46.) 

*  Does  Galatia  in  2  Tim.  410  mean  Asiatic  Galatia  or  Gaul  ?  The 
difficulty  is  reflected  in  the  R.V.,  where  the  marginal  reading  is  Gaul. 
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Spain.  Crescens  is  reckoned  by  the  Churches  of  Vienne 
and  Mayence  as  their  founder. 

Tradition.  The  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46  speaks  of  Crescens 
as  Bishop  of  the  Churches  of  Galatia.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum 
it  is  stated  that  he  was  martyred  in  Galatia,  and  he  is  com 
memorated  in  it  on  June  27  (June,  vol.  v.  pp.  250-251). 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  traditional  meaning. 
Those  who  prefer  to  understand  that  S.  Paul  meant  Asiatic  Galatia 
point  out 

(i)  that  S.  Paul  uses  Galatia  in  I  Cor.  I61  and  Gal.  I2  when  referring 
to  the  Asiatic  province.     So  also  we  meet  with  the  title  Galatians 
in  Gal.  31 ; 
(ii)  that  the  other  delegates  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  4  are  sent  eastward, 

namely,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and  Tychicus  to  Ephesus. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out 

(i)  that  the  older  Greeks,  well  in  Christian  times,  used  the  name 
Galatia  when  they  meant  Gaul,  and  commentators  have  from  the 
first  understood  by  it  European  Gaul  (Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.  T. 
ii.  25) ; 

(ii)  that,  as  regards  locality,  the  argument  points  to  a  land  near 
Dalmatia,  and  not  too  far  eastward,  for  (a)  Galatia  is  mentioned 
immediately  before  Dalmatia,  (£)  the  fact  that  Timothy  was  at 
Lystra  (Appendix  VII.)  makes  it  unreasonable  to  presume  that  a 
journey  of  Crescens  to  Asiatic  Galatia  would  have  been  left  with 
only  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact.  There  would,  at  least,  have 
been  some  commendation  of  Crescens  either  as  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  or  as  a  Christian  travelling  to  the  province  where  Timothy 
was  (cf.  2  Tim.  4",  Titus  312- 13).  (7)  At  the  end  of  his  life  S.  Paul's 
anxiety  was  to  see  that  the  Gospel  was  fully  proclaimed.  He 
could  not  have  written  as  he  did  in  2  Tim.  4'- 17  if  Gaul  had  been 
left  unevangelised.  Lands  east  and  west  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
Rome,  needed  to  have  the  Gospel  proclaimed  in  them.  The 
Apostle  always  worked  westward,  not  eastward  ; 
(iii)  that  ancient  commentators  almost  universally  took  Galatia  to 

mean  Gaul. 
Eusebius,  H.E.  iii.  4  :  "  Crescens  is  mentioned  by  him  as  sent  to 

Gaul." 

Epiphanius,    Haer.    Ii.     n  :    "Luke   preached   in  Dalmatia  and 
Gallia,  in  Italy  and  in  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia,  as  S.  Paul 
says  of  some  of  his  companions  in  his  Epistles,  Crescens  in  Gallia, 
P 
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He  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  held  to  have 
been  a  Bishop  of  Lugdunum  or  of  Chalcedon  in  Gaul. 

Crispus  (Acts  i88,  i  Cor.  i14). 

Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth  * 
(A.D.  50-51),  was  converted  by  S.  Paul's  testimony  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  His  conversion  was  followed  by  that 
of  his  household  and  of  many  other  Corinthians.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  converts  baptised  by  the  Apostle. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  having  been  Bishop  of  Aegina 
(Apost.  Const,  vii.  46),  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is 
commemorated  along  with  Gaius  on  October  4  (Oct.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  326-329), 

Damaris  (Acts  i734). 

Damaris  of  Athens  was  one  of  the  few  converts  S. 
Paul  made  during  his  short  stay  in  the  city.  She  was 
probably  a  woman  of  some  importance,!  as  she  is 

for  we  are  not  to  read  in  Galatia,  as  some  erroneously  think,  but 
in  Gallia." 

Jerome,  in  his  Catalogus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorutn^  13,  says  : 
"  Crescens  in  Galliis  predicavit  evangelium  et  illic  sepultus  est." 

Theodore,  on  2  Tim.  410  :  "  Galatiam  dixit  quas  nunc  nominamus 
Gallias ;  sic  enim  antiqui  omnes  loca  ilia  nominabant,  sicut 
recognoscere  quis  poterit  et  ex  multis  aliis  et  ex  historia  Judaica 
quam  Josephus  descripsisse  videtur.  Nam  et  hi  qui  nunc  dicun- 
tur  Galatae  ita  nuncupantur  quos  ex  illis  partibus  ad  ista  loca 
venisse  antiquorum  insinuat  narratio." 

Theodoret  reads  Galatia,  but  says  that  thereby  is  meant  Gallia. 

*  Chrysostom  identifies  Crispus  with  Sosthenes.  In  a  note  on  Acts 
i88,  he  says  :  "This  (same)  I  take  to  be  called  Sosthenes — (evidently) 
a  believer,  insomuch  that  he  is  beaten,  and  is  always  present  with  Paul." 

f  Ramsay  (S.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  252)  suggests  that  she  was  prob 
ably  "one  of  the  class  of  educated  Hetairai,"  and  a  woman  of  no  social 
status,  since  we  have  no  statement  in  the  Acts  that  she  was  of  good 
birth.  But  this  inference  is  not  satisfactory.  The  three  references 
Ramsay  makes  are  to  the  women  of  honourable  estate  who  at  Antioch 
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specially  mentioned  by  name  together  with  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.* 

Demas  (Col.  414,  2  Tim.  410,  Phm.  24). 

Demas  was  probably  a  native  of  Thessalonica  f  (2  Tim. 
410).  He  was  with  S.  Paul  during  his  first  Roman  imprison 
ment,  and  was  then  reckoned  by  the  Apostle  as  a  fellow- 
worker.  His  name  was  coupled  with  such  well-known 
disciples  as  Mark,  Aristarchus,  and  Luke.  But  a  few  years 
later,  when  S.  Paul  was  again  imprisoned  in  Rome,  Demas 
deserted  him,  through  fear  of  association  with  one  whose 
martyrdom  was  assured.  The  Apostle  felt  his  departure 

were  stirred  up  to  persecute  S.  Paul,  and  in  Macedonia  believed  in  him. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  instances  referred  to  (Acts  I350,  i;4-12), 
no  names  are  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  instances  in  which  S.  Luke 
gives  us  the  names  of  women,  or  some  hint  as  to  their  family,  he  makes 
no  statement  concerning  their  social  status,  although  some  of  them  were 
women  of  importance,  e.g.  Acts  I61-  2,  the  mother  of  Timothy  ;  i614, 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple;  i82,  Priscilla  ;  2i9,  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip.  Lydia  and  Priscilla,  at  least,  were  women  of  social  status,  as  we 
gather  from  references  made  concerning  them.  Uamaris  is  probably 
mentioned  by  name,  as  she  was  the  leading  woman  convert;  other 
women  were  probably  included  in  the  "others  with  them." 

*Chrysostom  (in  loc.)  considers  Damaris  the  wife  of  Dionysius.     But 
this  is  contrary  to  S.   Luke's  method,   for  he,  in  striking  contrast  to 
S.  Paul's  usage,  makes  a  clear  statement  where  this  relationship  exists  : 
Acts  51,      with  Sapphira  TTJ  yvvaiid  avrov. 

l82,    Aquila  Kai  IlpicrKiXXav  yvvcuKa  avrov. 
2424,  Felix  ffiw  Apov<rl\\r)  rrj 
Contrast  these  with  the  two  following  : 

l614,  ns  yvvri  6v6[iOLTi  Avdia. 
I734»  Kal  yvvr) 


fThe  name  Demetrius  (of  which  Demas  is  the  contracted  form)  has 
been  found  in  a  Thessalonian  inscription  of  a  list  of  politarchs.  In  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  (cc.  i,  4,  11-14),  Demas  is  connected  with 
Iconium,  and  appears  as  a  false  friend  of  S.  Paul  during  the  latter's  first 
visit  to  South  Galatia.  "  Demas  et  Hermogenes  aerarii,  fallacia  pleni,  et 
fingebant  se  amare  Paulum  "  (see  pp.  50  and  239). 
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keenly.    In  tradition  he  is  stated  to  have  become  "  idolorum 
sacerdos." 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  having  been  Bishop  of  Diospolis  in  Syria. 
Epiphanius,  too,  reckons  him  an  apostate  from  the  faith. 
KOU  A-^/xav  /cat  'Ep/zoyeK^v  TOT;?  ayamjcravTas  rov  evravOa 
ata^a  Kat  KaraX.€L\pavra^  rrjv  686v  rrjs  dXrjdeias  (Ifaer.  li.  6). 
But  the  view  of  Chrysostom  is  to  be  preferred  :  "  Demas  has 
chosen  rather  to  live  luxuriously  at  home,  than  to  suffer 
hardships  with  me,  and  share  my  present  dangers." 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  i;34). 

An  Athenian,  a  member  of  the  council  known  as  the 
Areopagus,  and  one  of  the  few  converts  made  by  S.  Paul  at 
Athens. 

Tradition  reckons  him  as  having  been  first  Bishop  of 
Athens.  We  find  this  stated  in  the  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46, 
and  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  4),  who  says  that  a  Dionysius, 
"another  of  the  ancients  and  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Corinth,"  mentions  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens  (see  also  H.E.  iv.  23). 
The  same  tradition  is  repeated  in  the  Menologium  Basili- 
anum^  where  he  is  commemorated  on  October  3,  and  in 
which  he  is  described  as  the  author  of  many  books  on  the 
heavenly  virtues ;  and  lastly  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  where 
he  is  commemorated  on  October  9  (Oct.  vol.  iv.  pp.  696- 

855). 

Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  under  Domitian. 
In  Nicephorus  (H.E.  iii.  n)  we  read:  "sub  hujus  enim 
imperio  et  Timotheus  et  Onesimus  et  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
cursum  suum  pro  Christo  martyrii  stadio  absolverunt."  In 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  called  a  martyr. 

His   name  was   attached  to  the   authorship   of  certain 
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mystical  writings  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  when 
these  reached  France  his  name  was  identified  with  another 
Dionysius,  or  S.  Denys,  the  patron  saint  of  France. 

Epaenetus  (Rom.  i65). 

The  first  convert  made  by  S.  Paul  in  Asia,*  and  probably 
an  Ephesian  who  attached  himself  to  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and 
journeyed  with  them  to  Rome.f  He  is  greeted  by  S.  Paul 
as  one  of  his  personal  friends  in  Rome  about  A.D.  56. 

Tradition  has  reckoned  him  one  of  the  Seventy  and 
Bishop  of  Carthage  (see  "  Lists  of  the  Seventy  "). 

Epaphras  (Col.  i7,  412- 135  Phm.  23). 

A  native  of  Colossae  J  and  a  Gentile.  He  was  probably 
converted  at  Ephesus  along  with  Philemon,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted.  He  was  the 

*  'Afflas  is  supported  by  preponderating  authority  against  'A%ai?a5 
(Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  421,  422).  A  Roman  inscription 
mentions  an  Epoenetus  of  Ephesus. 

f  Meyer  does  not  consider  this  possible.  "  That  Epaenetus  had  come 
to  Rome  with  Aquila  and  Prisca  is  very  precariously  conjectured  from 
his  being  mentioned  immediately  after  that  couple."  See  pp.  197-199. 

£  Chrysostom  on  Col.  412  says  that  S.  Paul's  words  "one  of  you"  are 
used  "in  order  that  the  Colossians  might  pride  themselves  upon  him  as 
producing  such  men."  He  also  considers  that  Epaphras  was  placed 
before  Luke  (Col.  41*,  Phm.  24)  in  order  to  raise  Epaphras  and  not  to 
lower  Luke.  Jerome  (Phm.  23)  suggests  that  Epaphras  may  have  been 
a  resident  of  Giscala,  the  home  of  S.  Paul's  parents,  and  that  both  he 
and  S.  Paul  may  have  been  driven  away  from  Giscala  by  the  Romans. 
This  would  account  for  the  title  "fellow-prisoner."  "  Aiunt  parentes 
Apostoli  Pauli  de  Gyscalis  regione  fuisse  Judseoe  ;  et  eos,  quum  tota  pro- 
vincia,  Romana  vastaretur  manu,  et  dispergerentur  in  orbem  Judsei,  in 
Tharsum  urbem  Ciliciae  fuisse  translates :  parentum  conditionem  adole- 
scentulum  Paulum  sequutum.  .  . .  Quod  si  ita  est,  possumus  et  Epaphram 
illo  tempore  captum  suspicari,  quo  captus  est  Paulus  ;  et  cum  parentibus 
suis  in  Colossis  urbe  Asiae  collocatum,  Christi  postea  recepisse  ser- 
monem." 
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founder  of  the  Church  at  Colossae,  and  also  probably  of 
other  places  such  as  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  in  the  Lycus 
Valley,  a  district  which  S.  Paul  had  not  visited  in  his  travels. 
After  strenuous  work  in  the  building  up  of  these  Churches, 
both  by  precept  (Col.  i7)  and  by  example  (413),  he  visited 
S.  Paul  at  Rome  (A.D.  60),  possibly  at  the  request  of  the 
Colossians,  in  order  to  seek  advice  from  him  and  to  gain 
his  sympathy  for  unknown  friends.  In  Rome  Epaphras 
shared  the  Apostle's  imprisonment,*  as  Aristarchus  did 
(Col.  410),  earning  for  himself  the  proud  title  of  "  a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ, "f  a  designation  applied  by  S.  Paul  to  none 
other  but  Timothy  amongst  all  his  disciples. 

Tradition.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Epaphras,  Bishop  of 
Colossae  and  Martyr,  is  commemorated  on  July  iQth  (July, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  581-582).  The  Chronicon  Paschak  includes  him 
in  its  List  of  the  Seventy. 

Epaphroditus  (Phil.  225'30,  4"). 

A  companion  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks  in  most  affec 
tionate  terms.  |  When  S.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome 
(A.D.  59-62),  Epaphroditus  was  chosen  by  the  Philippian 
Church  as  a  "messenger"  and  bearer  of  some  contribution 
from  them  to  the  Apostle,  an  offering  which  was  to  him 
"an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell."  In  Rome  Epaphroditus 
ministered  to  the  Apostle  and  joined  him  in  evangelistic 
work,  sharing  in  his  dangers  and  trials.  He  was  a  true 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  he  came 
nigh  unto  death,  hazarding  his  life  in  order  to  do  on  behalf 

*  See  note  (£)  above  and  note  (£)  under  "  Aristarchus." 

t  See  pp.  193,  194. 

Many  MSS.,  especially  the  versions,  read  in  Col.  I7,  "who  is  a  faith 
ful  minister  on  your  behalf."  See  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  in  loco. 

£See  pp.  1 20  seq.  Lightfoot  thinks  it  possible,  though  hardly  prob 
able,  that  Epaphroditus  may  be  identified  with  Gaius,  one  of  the  two 
companions  in  travel  of  S.  Paul.  Biblical  Essays^  p.  246. 
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of  the  Philippian  Church  all  they  could  have  desired.*  He 
remained  some  little  time  with  the  Apostle,  and  was  taken 
ill  through  overwork.  News  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  and  his 
illness  was  conveyed  to  the  Philippians ;  after  his  recovery 
he  returned  home  in  order  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  his  friends. 
He  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  S.  Paul,  and  was  requested 
by  the  Apostle  to  act  as  his  herald  for  his  approaching  visit, 
and  also  to  act  as  peacemaker  in  a  quarrel  between  two 
women,  Euodia  and  Syntyche.f 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Andriaca.  The 
same  traditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Menologium  Basili- 
anum,  where  he  is  commemorated  on  December  Qth.  "From 
two  allusions  in  Suetonius  (Nero,  49;  Domitian,  14)  a  tradi 
tion  arose  that  Epaphroditus  was  Nero's  secretary  "  (Vincent, 
Philippians,  p.  75). 

Erastus  (Acts  ig22,  Rom.  i623,  2  Tim.  420). 

On  the  assumption  that  these  references  are  to  the  same 
person,!  we  gather  that  Erastus,  a  convert  of  S.  Paul  (A.D. 

*  Chrysostom  suggests  that  Epaphroditus,  despising  all  danger  which 
awaited  those  who  ministered  to  S.  Paul,  went  in  unto  him  and  attended 
him ;  in  so  suffering  he  was  representing  their  city  which  through  him 
fulfilled  all  its  service  to  S.  Paul. 

t  For  the  identification  of  Epaphroditus  with  the  true  yoke-fellow,  see 
"Synzygus." 

+  This  identification  is  possible,  (i)  On  each  of  the  occasions  the 
name  is  mentioned  it  is  in  connection  with  Timothy.  They  go  on  a 
joint  mission  to  Macedonia,  renew  their  friendship  shortly  after  and  join 
in  greetings  to  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  i621>  23);  and  lastly,  notice  of 
the  movements  of  Erastus  is  specially  communicated  to  Timothy  by 
S.  Paul.  (2)  Again,  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  the  name  appears 
in  connection  with  Corinth.  In  the  first  instance  Timothy  was  expected 
at  Corinth  with  Erastus  (Acts  19",  I  Cor.  i610'  u),  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  written  at  Corinth. 

Meyer  says  on  Rom.  i623:  "Different  from  the  one  mentioned  in 
Acts  I922  and  2  Tim.  420  for  the  person  sending  greeting  here  was  not 
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50),  and  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  visited  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus  about  four  years  later,  when  he  might 
have  informed  S.  Paul  of  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.  After  temporarily  ministering  to  the  Apostle,  he 
accompanied  Timothy  on  a  mission  into  Macedonia,  prob 
ably  in  order  to  organise  the  Macedonian  contribution  to 
the  great  collection.  Thence  he  proceeded  with  Timothy 
to  Corinth,  and  remained  there  whilst  Timothy  probably 
joined  Titus  and  returned  to  Ephesus.  He  was  in  Corinth 
when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  seems  to  have 
joined  the  Apostle  some  time  between  A.D.  62-64,  ultimately 
abiding  in  Corinth. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  called  "  Oeconomus  ecclesiae  Hierosolymitanae  " 
and  Bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Meno- 
logium  Basilianum  on  November  loth  and  in  the  Acta  Sanc 
torum  on  July  26  (July,  vol.  vi.  pp.  297-299). 

Eubulus  (2  Tim.  421). 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
S.  Paul's  second  imprisonment,  and  one  of  the  few  able  to 
communicate  with  the  Apostle.  He  sent,  through  the 
Apostle,  a  greeting  to  Timothy  to  whom  he  might  have 
been  personally  known. 

Tradition.  Euodius  or  Eubulus  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of 
Seventy,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Antioch 
in  Pisidia.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated 
together  with  Nymphas  on  February  28  (Feb.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  719  and  720).  (See  also  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46.) 

like  Timothy  a  travelling  assistant  of  the  Apostle,  but  administrator  of 
the  city  chest  unless  we  should  assume — for  which,  however,  no  neces 
sity  presents  itself — that  he  had  given  up  his  civic  position,  and  is  here 
designated  according  to  his  former  office." 

Theodoret,  on  Rom.  i623,  identifies  the  Erastus  there  mentioned  with 
the  Erastus  of  2  Tim.  420. 
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Eunice  (Acts  i6\  2  Tim.  i5). 

Eunice  was  the  mother  of  Timothy  and  probably  the 
daughter  of  Lois.  Though  a  Jewess,  she  was  married  to  a 
God-fearer;  her  home  was  at  Lystra.  She  was  converted, 
together  with  Lois  and  Timothy,  during  S.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  her  native  city,*  and  probably  entertained  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Barnabas  at  her  house  (A.D.  47-48).  She  is  represented 
to  us  (i)  as  a  devoted  wife,  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
probably  in  deference  to  her  husband's  feelings,!  Timothy 
was  still  uncircumcised;  (ii)  as  a  devoted  mother,  for  she 
had  from  her  son's  childhood  trained  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  Two  years  after  his  conversion,  however, 
Timothy  was  circumcised  under  prophetic  guidance  and  in 
circumstances  of  great  solemnity.!  Eunice  retained  her 
son's  devotion  even  in  later  years,  for  it  was  probably  love 
for  his  mother  that  drew  Timothy  from  Ephesus  to  Lystra 
shortly  before  S.  Paul's  second  imprisonment  in  Rome. 

Euodia  (Phil.  42-3). 

A  Christian  woman  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi.  After  her  conversion,  probably  on  S. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  the  city  (A.D.  50),  she  helped  the  Apostle 
in  his  work.§  Eleven  years  later,  when  S.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  in  Rome,  news  reached  him  of  a  dispute  between 
Euodia  and  another  Christian  woman,  Syntyche,  which  (so 

*  Eunice  was  a  believer  when  S.  Paul  visited  Lystra  in  A.D.  49. 

f  One  cursive  MS.  (25)  adds  to  Acts  I61  after  "Jewess"  the  word 
Xnpa*  (widow).  This  may  account  for  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
Timothy's  father  in  2  Tim.  i5. 

J  See  pp.  65,  66,  82,  83. 

§Weizsacker  writes  of  the  work  of  Euodia  and  Syntyche:  "They 
must  have  made  their  homes  places  of  meeting  and  centres  for  the 
Church.  But  this  manifestly  falls  into  the  first  period  of  the  settlement. 
For  he  boasts  of  them :  '  they  stood  by  me  in  the  fight  for  the  Gospel ' " 
(Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  280). 
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the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
implies)  had  caused  some  heartburning  in  the  Church 
generally.  He  therefore  urged  Epaphroditus,*  the  bearer  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  Clement,  to  help  these 
womenf  to  be  reconciled. 

Eutychus  (Acts  2o7'12). 

A  native  of  Troas  and  a  Christian.  In  A.D.  56  Eutychus 
was  present  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  S.  Paul,  and  held  in 
a  room  which  was  in  the  third  storey  of  a  house.  The 
young  man  was  seated  at  the  window,  but,  overcome  by  the 
length  of  the  address  and  by  the  heat  of  the  many  lights  in 
the  chamber,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  down.  S.  Paul 
thereupon  went  down  to  him,  embraced  him,  and  discovered 
that  his  life  was  yet  in  him 4  At  break  of  day  he  was 

*See  "Synzygus." 

t  Fanciful  explanations  of  the  names  Euodia  and  Syntyche  have  been 
suggested.  Baur  held  that  the  former  represented  Jewish  Christianity 
and  the  latter  Gentile  Christianity,  the  true  yoke-fellow  being  S.  Peter. 
Others  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche  represented  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christianity  respectively.  A  third  explanation  is  that  the  names  came 
from  Gen.  30" • 13,  Syntyche  from  Leah's  exclamation  at  the  birth  of 
Gad,  Euodia  from  the  name  Asher. 

J  There  was  no  miracle  in  this  case.  The  narrative  suggests  the 
following  course  of  incidents  after  the  accident : 

(i)  The  first  persons  to  rush  to  the  help  of  Eutychus  were  some  of  the 
congregation.  They  took  him  up  and  rushed  back  to  the  room 
with  the  news  that  he  was  dead  (v.  9). 

(ii)  Then  and  only  then  S.  Paul  went  down  and  discovered  that  the 
lad  was  alive.  He  realised  this  when  he  embraced  the  body  and 
searched  for  signs  of  life.  The  initial  alarm  and  consternation  of 
the  friends  of  the  young  man  easily  accounts  for  their  disconcert 
ing  views  (v.  10). 
(iii)  The  reassuring  report  was  followed  by  a  continuance  of  the 

service  (v.  n). 
(iv)  It  was  at  break  of  day  that  the  lad  was  brought  up  alive,  led  by 

others.     He  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  shock. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  further  that 
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brought  back  to  the  room  alive,  just  when  S.  Paul  and  his 
party  were  departing.* 

Fortunatus  (i  Cor.  i16,  i617'  18). 

Fortunatus  was  probably  a  slave  of  the  household  of 
Stephanas,  a  wealthy  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church. f 
This  household  was  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia,  and  was 
specially  baptised  by  S.  Paul;  its  members  voluntarily 
undertook  the  task  of  ministering  to  the  brethren  of  Corinth, 
and  probably  aided  in  the  work  of  raising  the  Corinthian 
contribution  for  the  Jerusalem  poor  (A.D.  55-56).  In  com 
pany  with  Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  Fortunatus  acted  as  one 
of  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Corinthian  Church  to  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus.  There  they  ministered  to  him,  and  on 
their  return  carried  back  the  Apostle's  reply  (our  i  Cor.). 

Fortunatus  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  a  certain  For 
tunatus  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  written  by  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  (A.D.  95)4  I"  this  case  he 

(i)  There  is  no  evidence  that  S.  Luke  himself  went  down  to  the  lad, 
or  that  in  his  own  opinion  the  lad  was  dead.  He  describes  the 
scene  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator  rather  than  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  events. 

(ii)  A  miracle  would  have  been  followed  by  excitement,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  it  here. 

(iii)  The  long  delay  in  the  lad's  return  has  to  be  accounted  for. 
Recovery  was  gradual,  not  instantaneous. 

(iv)  We  are  not  told  that  S.  Paul  held  life  to  be  extinct. 

*  Bezan  text  of  Acts  2O12. 

t  See  notes  under  "  Achaicus  "  and  "  Stephanas." 

+  The  Fortunatus  mentioned  in  Clement's  Epistle  is  apparently  a 
Corinthian  (though  this  is  not  clear).  Two  considerations  favour  the 
identity,  (i)  The  construction  of  the  clause  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement, 
where  his  name  is  mentioned  :  TOI>S  5£  aTre(TTa\/j.tvovs  dfi  ij^v  KXatfStov 
E07?/3oi'  icai  OvaXtpiov  BiTuwa  abv  Kal  4>  op-row  dry  (now  send  ye  back 
speedily  unto  us  our  messengers  Claudius  Ephebus  and  Valerius  Bito 
together  with  Fortunatus  also),  §65.  The  form  of  expression  seems  to 
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would  have  been  appointed  a  presbyter  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  by  the  Apostles.* 

Tradition.  His  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lists  of  the 
Seventy  given  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale  and  by  Abu-1- 
Barakat. 

Gaius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  i623,  i  Cor.  i14). 

Gaius  was  converted  and  specially  baptised  by  S.  Paul  on 
his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  He  entertained  the  Apostle  during 
his  three  months'  stay  in  the  city  six  years  later,  f  In  writing 
to  the  Romans  S.  Paul  referred  to  Gaius  as  "  my  host,  and 
of  the  whole  Church";  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
him  to  have  lodged  the  whole  Church,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  the  members  of  the  Church  were  hospitably 
received  by  him  when  they  visited  Corinth.  J 

Tradition  has  regarded  Gaius  of  Corinth  as  one  of  the 

separate  Fortunatus  from  Ephebus  and  Bito  ;  and,  if  so,  he  was  perhaps 
not  a  Roman  who  accompanied  the  letter,  but  a  Corinthian,  from  whom 
Clement  obtained  information  concerning  the  troubles  at  Corinth,  and 
with  whom  the  bearers  of  the  letter  travelled  to  Corinth,  (ii)  If  he  was 
a  younger  member  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  he  might  well  be  alive 
forty  years  after,  when  Clement  wrote  (A.D.  95);  and  in  §63  of  the 
Epistle  these  delegates  are  described  as  "faithful  and  prudent  men  who 
have  walked  among  us  from  youth  unto  old  age  unblameably."  If, 
therefore,  Fortunatus  was  a  young  man  when  S.  Paul  wrote,  he  would 
be  treated  as  an  old  man  when  Clement  wrote  (see  Lightfoot's  Clement}. 
*  Clement,  i  Cor.  443'6,  47°,  542,  571. 

t  Most  commentators  allow  the  identification  of  the  Gaius  of  Rom. 
with  the  Gaius  of  i  Cor.  (see  note  *  under  "Gaius  of  Derbe").  Origen 
on  Rom.  i623  mentions  a  tradition  that  this  Gaius  was  a  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  "  Fertur  sane  traditione  majorum,  quod  hie  Gaius  primus 
episcopus  fuerit  Thessalonicensis  ecclesiae."  He  seems  to  have  con 
fused  Gaius  of  Macedonia  with  the  Gaius  of  Rom.  i623. 

J  Dobschiitz  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  house  of  Gaius  served  as  a 
meeting-place  for  the  devotional  meetings  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
when  the  house  of  Titus  Justus  ceased  to  be  used  (Christian  Life  in  the 
Primitive  Chtcrch,  p.  16).  This  is  the  view  of  Ambrosiaster. 
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Seventy,  and  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  after  Timothy.  The 
same  traditions  are  found  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum, 
where  he  is  commemorated  on  November  4,  together  with 
Patrobas,  Hermas,  Linus,  and  Philologus.  In  the  Ada 
Sanctorum,  where  Gaius  of  Corinth  is  identified  with  the 
Gains  of  3  John  and  with  the  Gaius  of  Derbe,  he  is  com 
memorated  on  October  4th,  together  with  Crispus  (Oct. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  326-329).  (See  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46.) 

Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts  20*). 

Gaius  of  Derbe,*  a  convert  of  S.  Paul,  was  with  the 
Apostle  at  Corinth  in  A.D.  56,  and  formed  one  of  the  party 
which  went  by  sea  and  rejoined  him  at  Troas. 

Gaius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  ig29). 

One  of  S.  Paul's  two  "  companions  in  travel."  t  He  was 
with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  tumult  engineered 

*  Meyer  on  Rom.   i623  remarks :  "  Perhaps  the  same  who  is  men 
tioned  in  I  Cor.  I14 ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  person  mentioned  in 
Acts  20*  (not  also  he  who  appears  in  Acts  IQ29)  is  not  a  different  one, 
against  which  the  circumstance  that  he  was  of  Derbe  is  no  proof.     But 
considering  the  great  frequency  of  the  name  no  decision  can  be  given." 
Zahn  suggests  that  Gaius  of  Derbe  may  be  the  Gaius  of  3  John  who 
is  commended  for  his  faithful  work  towards  the  brethren  and  strangers 
(Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  p.  326). 
f  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  him 

(i)  With  Epaphroditus  by  Lightfoot.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  names  are  borne  together  in  an  inscription  of  Thes- 
saionica,  Pcify  KXwSt'y  'E7ra0po5eiry,  but  remarks  that  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  this  identity  is  hardly  probable  (Biblical 
Essays,  p.  247  ;  Phil.  p.  62,  note). 

(ii)  With  Secundus  by  Zahn,  who  reasons  as  follows  :  (i)  the  occur 
rence  of  the  name  Gaius  Julius  Secundus  in  Thessalonica ;  (2)  in 
Acts  I929  we  have  Gaius  and  Aristarchus,  and  in  Acts  20* 
Secundus  and  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica ;  in  the  latter  verse 
there  is  a  Gaius  of  Derbe.  May  he  not  be  so  called  to  dis 
tinguish  him  from  (Gaius)  Secundus  of  Thessalonica?  (Intro,  to 
the  N.T.  i.  p.  213). 
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by  the  craftsmen  of  the  city  was  seized,  together  with  Aris- 
tarchus,  by  the  mob,  and  rushed  into  the  theatre.  The 
friends  were,  however,  saved  from  indignity  and  maltreatment 
by  the  town-clerk,  who  pointed  out  that  "these  men  were 
neither  robbers  of  temples  nor  blasphemers  of  our  goddess." 
Tradition.  See  note  (t)  under  "  Gaius  of  Corinth," 

Hermas  (Rom.  i614). 

A  Roman  Christian  saluted  by  S.  Paul.*  He  was  prob 
ably  a  slave,!  and  a  member  of  a  small  Christian  community 
under  the  leadership  of  Asyncritus. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Philippopolis.  The 
same  traditions  are  found  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum^ 
where  he  is  commemorated  on  November  4,  together  with 
Patrobas,  Linus,  Gaius  (Rom.)  and  Philologus.  In  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated  as  Bishop  of  Philippi 
on  May  9th  (May,  vol.  ii.  p.  360). 

Hermes  (Rom.  i614). 

A  Roman  Christian  saluted  by  S.  Paul.  He  was  prob 
ably  a  slave,  \  and  a  member  of  a  small  Christian  community 
under  the  leadership  of  Asyncritus. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  it  is  stated  he  was  Bishop  of  Berytus  or  of  Dalmatia. 
In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  he  is  treated  as  one  of  the  Seventy 

*  Interest  attaches  to  the  name  owing  to  the  attempt  to  identify 
him  with  Hermas,  the  reputed  author  of  "  The  Shepherd,"  an  allegorical 
work  of  the  late  first  or  early  second  century.  But  the  conjecture  is 
quite  worthless,  although  it  has  the  support  of  the  early  fathers,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  Irenaeus. 

t  The  name  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  royal  household. 

JThe  name,  a  very  common  slave  name,  is  found  in  inscriptions  of 
the  royal  household. 
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and  as  Bishop  of  Dalmatia,  and  is  commemorated  on 
April  8,  together  with  Herodion,  Asyncritus,  and  Phlegon 
(April,  vol.  i.  pp.  741,  742). 

Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i15). 

A  native  of  the  province  of  Asia.  He  was  in  Rome  in 
A.D.  64,*  but  with  other  Asian  Christians  he  deserted  the 
Apostle, f  possibly  through  fear  of  imprisonment,  and  re 
turned  to  Asia.  The  conduct  of  these  Asians  is  contrasted 
by  S.  Paul  with  that  of  Onesiphorus  who  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  chain.  He  was  probably  known  personally  to 
Timothy. 

Tradition.  The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  places  him  in  his  List 
of  the  Seventy,  and  states  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Megara. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Hippolytus  and  the 
Appendix  of  Abu-1-Barakat.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda  (cc.  i,  4,  11-14),  and  he  and  Demas 
are  described  as  men  "  full  of  hypocrisy  "  (see  "Demas"  and 
pp.  50  and  51). 

Herodion  (Rom.  i6u). 

Herodion,!  as  the  title  "my  kinsman"  suggests,  was  a 
Jew  and  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  The  context 

*Chrysostom  on  2  Tim.  i15  remarks  :  "  It  seems  that  there  were  then 
in  Rome  many  persons  from  the  region  of  Asia."  (See  also  note  (t)  on 
"Phygelus.") 

f  Ambrosiaster  takes  a  dark  view  of  their  character  and  describes 
them  thus  :  "qui  fallacia  pleni  erant :  simulabant  enim  amicitiam  cum 
Apostolo,  ut  adhaerentes  ei  addiscerent  unde  illi  calumniam  facerent, 
aut  per  alios  immitterent." 

Tertullian,  de  Resurr.  carnis,  24,  reckons  them  among  the  heretics  who 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

£The  name  Herodion  seems  to  imply  some  connection  with  the 
household  of  the  Herodian  family.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
the  greeting  which  immediately  precedes  the  mention  of  Herodion, 
where  the  household  of  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  is  saluted. 
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points  to  the  possibility  that  he  was  the  chief  member  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus.* 

Tradition.  His  name  is  to  be  found  in  Lists  of  the 
Seventy,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Patrae 
or  of  Tarsus,  or  of  Nitritis.  In  the  Menologium  Basilianum 
he  is  reckoned  among  the  Seventy  and  as  Bishop  of  Navae 
Patrae,  and  commemorated  on  March  28 ;  the  same  tradi 
tions  are  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  April  8  (April, 
vol.  i.  pp.  741,  742). 

Hymenaeus  (i  Tim.  i19-  20,  2  Tim.  216'18). 

A  resident  of  Asia  who  wilfully  abandoned  a  good  con 
science  and  thereby  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith. 
He  even  reviled  the  faith,  and  for  this  blasphemy  he  was 
excommunicated  by  S.  Paul  without  any  hope  of  reinstate 
ment,  being  delivered  over  to  Satan  in  order  that  by  the 
destruction  of  his  body  his  soul  might  be  saved  in  the  last 
day.f  The  doctrinal  error  held  by  Hymenseus  and  Philetus 
(which  was  a  personal  view  and  not  that  of  a  heretical  body) 
amounted  to  a  belief  either  that  the  resurrection  which 
S.  Paul  preached  was  only  a  spiritual  resurrection  (Rom.  64, 

*See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq.,  and  note  (§)  under 
"Apelles." 

t  It  would  seem  as  if  the  punishment  inflicted  by  S.  Paul  was  final  as 
regards  Hymenseus  and  Alexander.  Comparing  i  Tim.  I19-  20  with 
Mk.  328>  29  and  i  Cor.  55  it  seems  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
Apostle  treated  these  heretical  teachers  as  guilty  of  blasphemies  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  irrevocably  expelled  them  from  member 
ship  of  the  Christian  body  without  any  possible  hope  of  readmission 
even  after  repentance.  Such  an  excommunication  in  its  severest  form 
would  prevent  any  further  lapses  from  the  faith  and  save  any  further 
weakening  of  the  firm  foundations  of  God  (2  Tim.  219).  In  the  case  of 
the  incestuous  man  (i  Cor.  55)  the  excommunication  had  not  been 
decreed  by  the  Corinthians  and  therefore  he  was  received  into  the 
Church,  after  repentance,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority. 
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Col.  212)  or  that  a  man  lived  again  in  his  children,  which 
was  a  real  continuance  in  life.* 

Jason  (Acts  i;59,  Rom.  i621). 

Assuming  the  identity  of  Jason  of  Thessalonica  with  the 

*Chrysostom  on  2  Tim.  216'18  succinctly  remarks  :  "It  were  better 
to  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  than  that  it  is  already  past."  Ter- 
tullian  says  truly:  "spes  Christianorum  est  resurrectio  mortuorum." 
What  then  was  the  doctrine  held  by  Hymenceus  and  Philetus?  We 
may  come  to  a  conclusion  by  considering  a  few  facts.  The  truth  of  the 
Resurrection  was  one  of  the  important  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  I22,  ly*2),  but  not  easily  understood  by  the  hearers. 
The  Athenians,  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Corinthians  were  troubled 
over  the  teaching  on  the  Resurrection.  Hymenseus  and  Philetus,  we 
notice,  did  not  err  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  but  on 
that  of  man.  The  Lord's  Resurrection  was  past,  this  they  evidently 
admitted.  The  Advent  of  Christ  and  man's  resurrection  seemed  to  be 
delayed  ;  was  it  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  time  for  the  resurrection 
was  past  and  gone  ?  If  man  had  a  resurrection,  might  it  not  be  only  a 
spiritual  one,  being  simply  a  rising  with  Christ  as  S.  Paul  himself  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  (Eph.  25'  •)?  Such  is  the  view  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  considers  that  these  men  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  not  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they  taught  that  the  resurrection  was 
past  literally  in  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead,  and  here  is  to  be  inter 
preted  mystically  when  we  are  baptised,  and  rise  again  from  our  sins 
and  enter  on  a  holy  and  Christian  life.  Similarly,  Anselm  says  that  the 
Resurrection  may  be  the  same  as  Justification  in  which  we  rise  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  grace. 

On  the  other  hand,  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xl.),  Ambrosiaster,  and 
Theodoret  think  that  the  resurrection  here  referred  to  was  the  genera 
tion  of  a  family.  A  father  lives  and  revives  in  his  son.  Theophylact 
propounds  a  novel  view.  He  considers  that  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
referred  to  the  changes  in  nature  which  take  place  during  the  seasons ; 
in  winter  nature  is  as  if  dead,  in  summer  it  seems  to  rise  with 
Christ. 

S.  Paul  does  not  speak  harshly  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  in  2  Tim. 
2ie-i8>  jje  p0ints  out  their  error  jn  onjer  to  warn  Timothy  against 
vain  and  profane  babblings,  for  teachers  of  such  false  doctrines  will  pro 
ceed  further  in  ungodliness  but  will  not  overthrow  the  foundations  of 
God  which  standeth  firm. 

Q 
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"kinsman"  of  S.  Paul,*  we  gather  that  Jason  was  a  Jew  of 
Thessalonica,  and  was  converted  by  the  Apostle  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  city.  S.  Paul  lodged  with  him,  and  when  the 
city  was  set  on  an  uproar  by  envious  Jews  and  certain  vile 
fellows  of  the  rabble,  Jason's  house  was  stormed ;  he  and 
other  disciples  were  then  led  before  the  politarchs  and 
compelled  to  give  security  for  preserving  the  peace.  When 
S.  Paul  journeyed  through  Macedonia  in  A.D.  55,  Jason  may 
have  attached  himself  to  his  party  and  accompanied  them 
to  Corinth,!  where  he  joined  in  sending  greetings  through 
the  Apostle  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Tradition  reckons  him  one  of  the  Seventy,  a  martyr,  and 
Bishop  of  Tarsus.  The  same  traditions  are  stated  in  the 
Menologium  Basilianum,  where  he  is  commemorated  on 
April  27,  together  with  Sosipater.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
he  is  commemorated  with  Sosipater,  Sopater  of  Bercea,  and 
Mnason  of  Cyprus  on  June  25  (June,  vol.  v.  p.  4). 

Jesus  Justus  (Col.  4m  n). 

A  Jew  residing  in  Rome  {  at  the  time  of  S.  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  in  the  city.  As  his  surname  Justus  implies, 
he  was  a  man  devoted  to  the  law,  and  was  probably 
converted  to  Christianity  soon  after  the  Apostle's  entry  into 
Rome.§  He  and  Mark  were  the  only  two  men  of  the 

*  Jason  and  Sosipater  are  mentioned  together  in  Romans  ;  Sosipater 
or  Sopater  was  a  Macedonian  (Acts  2O4),  and  therefore  Jason  too  was 
probably  a  Macedonian,  the  same  as  Jason  of  the  Acts.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  identifies  him  with  the  Jason  who  argues  for  Christianity  in 
the  Dialogue  of  Ariston  of  Pella. 

f  Another  explanation  is  possible.  Jason,  disgusted  with  the  treat 
ment  meted  out  to  him  at  Thessalonica,  probably  left  the  city  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Corinth. 

%  Chrysostom  thinks  that  Jesus  Justus  was  a  Corinthian. 

§He  may  have  been  amongst  the  Roman  Jews  addressed  by  S.  Paul, 
some  of  whom  "believed  the  things  which  were  spoken."  It  is  a 
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circumcision  who  sympathised  with  S.  Paul  when  Jewish 
opposition  had  become  increasingly  active.  Through  S. 
Paul  he  sent  a  greeting  to  the  Colossian  Church.* 

Tradition.  This  name  is  to  be  found  in  Lists  of  the 
Seventy,  where  its  holder  is  reckoned  to  have  been  Bishop 
of  Eleutheropolis ;  but  the  reference  is  probably  to  Joseph 
Barsabbas.  So  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Jesus  Justus  is 
commemorated  as  one  of  the  Seventy  and  Bishop  of 
Eleutheropolis  on  June  21,  together  with  Tertius  and 
Artemas.  But  the  Chronicon  Paschale  speaks  of  a  Jesus 
Justus,  placing  his  name  between  Aristarchus  and  Demas, 
and  here  evidently  the  Jesus  Justus  of  Col.  410>  n  is 
referred  to. 

Judas  Barsabbas  (Acts  1522.32,33) 

A  prophet  and  prominent  member  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church. f  In  A.D.  49  he  and  Silas  were  sent  to  Antioch  by 
the  Apostles  and  elders  in  order  that  they  might  by  word 
of  mouth  substantiate  the  written  decision  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  on  the  question  of  circumcision.  In  Antioch  the 
delegates  "exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words  and 
confirmed  them."  They  were  then  dismissed  by  the 

remarkable  coincidence  that  in  his  address  to  these  Jews  S.  Paul 
testified  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Acts  282-0'-sl),  and  in  Colossians  we  are 
introduced  to  Jesus  Justus  as  one  of  the  two  Jews  who  worked  with  him 
unto  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

*Zahn  makes  an  interesting  conjecture.  "In  Philem. 24  Mark, 
indeed,  who  was  to  come  to  Colossae  shortly,  is  mentioned,  but  not 
Jesus  Justus.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  an  original  'LjcroOs,  as 
indicating  him,  has  disappeared  in  the  'Irj<rov  of  v.  23,  if  it  has  not 
suggested,  indeed,  the  whole  phrase,  ^  X/H<TT£  'lyvov,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  combination  with  (rvvcux/J-ahuTos,  owrpartctfTTjs, 
(rvvepyos  /^ou"  {Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  p.  451). 

t  Lightfoot  suggests  that  Joseph  Barsabbas  and  Judas  Barsabbas  were 
brothers.  The  patronymic  may  point  to  some  relationship. 
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brethren,  and  Judas  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
Silas  had  been  chosen  to  accompany  S.  Paul  on  a 
missionary  tour.* 

Julia  (Rom.  i615). 

A  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  saluted  by  S.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle.  She  was  probably  the  wife  or  sister  of 
Philologus.f 

Junias  (Rom.  i67). 

A  fellow-countryman  of  S.  Paul;  converted  to  Christianity 
before  the  Apostle,  and  probably  a  member  of  the  early 
Church  in  Jerusalem.!  He  was  a  man  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  and  either  shared  many  dangers  with  S.  Paul,  or, 
like  him,  was  imprisoned  for  his  faith.  He  was  in  Rome  in 

A.D.   56. 

Tradition.  In  the  Menologium  Basilianum  Andronicus 
and  Junias,  his  wife,  are  commemorated  on  May  17.  So 
also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  iv.  p.  4). 

*  See  note  on  page  64. 

t  The  name  is  the  commonest  of  female  slave  names,  and  has  been 
found  in  inscriptions  of  the  royal  household. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Julia  was  the  wife  of  Philologus,  and 
Nereus,  Nereis,  and  Olympas  their  children.  (See  "The  Grouping  of 
Names,"  pp.  195  seq.) 

\  See  notes  under  "Andronicus." 

The  name  Junias  in  the  Greek  is  naturally  in  the  accusative  'lovvlav, 
which  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine.  The  masculine  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  S.  Paul  uses  the  term  kinsmen  only  for  males  when  he 
greets  them  by  name,  as,  for  example,  Herodion,  Luke,  Jason, 
Sosipater.  Again  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  that  there  was  a  female 
Apostle,  even  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  Chrysostom  treats 
'lovvLav  as  the  accusative  of  Junia.  "  How  great  is  the  devotion  of  this 
woman,  that  she  should  be  even  counted  worthy  of  the  appellation  of 
Apostle."  So  also  does  Grotius. 
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Linus  (2  Tim.  421). 

A  Roman  Christian  and  probably  the  son  of  Pudens,  and 
either  the  brother  or  husband  of  Claudia.*  He  was  one  of 
the  few  friends  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle  during  his  second 
imprisonment.  He  is  very  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
one  of  the  first  Bishops  of  Rome.f 

Tradition  has  reckoned  him  one  of  the  Seventy  and 
Bishop  or  Patriarch  of  Rome.  In  the  Menologium  Basili- 
anum  he  is  commemorated  on  November  4,  together  with 
Patrobas,  Hermas,  Gaius  of  Corinth,  and  Philologus,  and  in 
the  A  eta  Sanctorum  on  September  23,  together  with  Thecla 
(Sept.  vol.  vi.  pp.  539-545)- 

Lois  (2  Tim.  i5). 

The  grandmother  of  Timothy  and  probably  mother  of 
Eunice.  She  was  a  Jewess  of  unfeigned  faith,  and  was 
probably  converted  to  Christianity  on  S.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Lystra. 

*  See  notes  under  "  Pudens  "  and  "  Claudia." 

t  The  tradition  is  found  stated  in  writings  from  the  second  century. 
Irenseus,  Haer.  iii.   3,    3.     "After   that   the   blessed   Apostles   had 

founded  the  Church  at  Rome  they  committed  the  bishopric  of 

that  city  to  Linus.     This  Linus  is  mentioned  by  S.  Paul  in  his 

epistles   to   Timothy."      (This   is   quoted    by   Eusebius,    H.E. 

v.  6.) 
Eusebius,  H.E.  iii.  2.     "After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter, 

Linus  was  the  first  that  received  the  episcopate  at  Rome."     In 

iii.  13,  he  states  that  this  episcopate  lasted  about  twelve  years. 

See  also  H.E.  iii.  4,  iii.  21,  v.  6. 
Epiphanius,  Haer.  xxvii.  6.     'Ec  "Pupy  yap  yeyovavi  irpwroi  Utrpos 

/cat  HaOXos  oi  aVocrToXoi  O.VTOL  ^TTIOVCOTTOI,  eZra  Aivos. 
Chrysostom.     "This   Linus,  some   say,  was  second   bishop   of  the 

Church  of  Rome  after  Peter." 
Apost.  Const,  vii.  46,  declares  that  Linus  was  ordained  by  S.  Paul  as 

first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  couples  his  name  (as  husband  or  son) 

with  that  of  Claudia.     Atvos  6 
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Tradition.  The  Apost.  Const,  (vii.  46)  speaks  of  Stra- 
taeas,  the  son  of  Lois,  as  second  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 

Lucius  (Rom.  i621). 

A  fellow-countryman  of  S.  Paul,*  and  probably  a  Mace 
donian.!  He  was  at  Corinth  with  the  Apostle  in  A.D.  56, 
and  sent  greetings  to  the  Roman  Church.  { 

Tradition.  Lucius  or  Lucas  (Rom.)  is  mentioned  in 
Lists  of  the  Seventy,  and  reckoned  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria. 

The  Apost.  Const,  (vii.  46)  mentions  a  Lucius  as  Bishop  of 
Cenchrea,  ordained  by  S.  Paul.  The  reference  may  be  to 
this  Lucius. 

Lucius  of  Gyrene  (Acts  I31). 

A  leading  member,  probably  a  prophet,  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch.§  He  was  very  likely  one  of  the  men  of  Cyrene, 
perhaps  even  their  leader,  who,  "when  they  were  come  to 
Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (Acts  1 120).  When  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  divinely 
appointed  to  go  on  their  missionary  tour,  Lucius  of  Cyrene 
was  one  of  those  who  laid  their  hands  on  them  and  formally 
dismissed  them.|| 

Tradition.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
on  May  6  (May,  vol.  ii.  p.  99). 

*See  "Kinsman,"  p.  191. 

t  His  name  is  coupled  with  Jason  and  Sosipater,  both  of  whom  were 
probably  Macedonians. 

%  He  has  been  identified  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  whilst  Origen  and 
others  identify  him  with  S.  Luke. 

§  See  pp.  35,36. 

||  He  has  been  identified  with  the  Lucius  of  Rom.  i621,  and  also  with 
S.  Luke,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  either  identification. 
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Luke  (Acts  i610-17,  205-8'13'15,  2iM8,  271-2816  (the  we-sections), 

Col.  414,  2  Tim.  411,  Phm.  24). 

A  Greek*  physician  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  f  and  probably  a 
painter.  |  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  not  effected 
by  S.  Paul,  if  we  may  accept  the  Bezan  reading  of  Acts 
n28.§ 

*That  S.  Luke  was  a  Hellene  is  the  inference  drawn  by  contrasting 
Col.  414  with  411.  The  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  shows  unmistakable  signs 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Gentile  for  Gentiles.  This  Greek  nationality 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  S.  Luke  with  (i)  one  of  the  Seventy  (see 
Tradition  supra  and  Epiphanius,  Haer.  li.  11),  or  with  (2)  the  historic 
companion  of  Cleopas  (Lk.  2413). 

f  Eusebius  says  definitely  that  S.  Luke  was  born  in  Antioch  :  7^05 
&v  T&V  air'  'A^Tio^a'as  (ff.  E.  iii.  4). 

Julius  Africanus  writes  :  7^05  diro  TT)S  /Sow/xe'^s  'Aj/rtoxetas  fy. 

Jerome,  in  his  Preface  to  Matthew,  says:  "Tertius  Lucas  medicus, 
natione  Syrus  Antiochensis  (cujus  laus  in  Evangelic)  qui  et  ipse  discipulus 
Apostoli  Pauli,  in  Achaioe,  Boetiseque,  partibus  volumen  condidit." 
(See  also  Catalogues  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum,  17.) 

Zahn,  in  his  Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  (iii.  p.  2),  remarks  :  "  The  tradition 
that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch  was  always  so  definite,  that  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  the  result  of  scholarly  reflection  upon  Acts 
II27,  and  we  are  unable  to  prove  that  the  oldest  witnesses  for  this  tradi 
tion,  Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  probably  a  hundred 
years  before  Eusebius,  were  not  in  possession  of  other  information  besides 
Acts  II27." 

Even  apart  from  tradition,  we  find  the  historian's  interest  in  Antioch 
very  marked.  He  specially  mentions  Nicolas  as  being  a  proselyte  of 
Antioch  (Acts  65),  puts  on  record  that  it  was  men  from  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene  who  first  preached  in  that  city  (Acts  u20),  gives  designations  to 
some  of  the  five  leaders  of  the  Antiochene  Church  and  prominence  to  the 
Apostolic  Council — all  being  facts  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
natives  of  Antioch. 

(See  also  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician,  pp.  20-24,  and  Plummer's 
S.  Luke,  pp.  xx  and  xxi.) 

%  See  Plummer,  S.  Luke,  pp.  xxi  and  xxii. 

§ ( '  And  when  we  were  collected  together  one  of  them  named 
Agabus.  ..."  These  words  imply  that  S.  Luke  was  a  member  of  the 
Antiochene  Church  a  few  years  before  Saul's  arrival  in  Antioch. 
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He  accompanied  S.  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi  (A.D.  50), 
where  he  may  have  remained  for  six  years.*  He  is  found 
in  the  Apostle's  company  in  A.D.  56,  on  the  latter's  journey 
from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  and  accompanied  him  on  the 
memorable  voyage  to  Rome.  He  was  with  the  Apostle 
during  the  first  Roman  imprisonment,  helped  in  the  work  of 
evangelisation,  and  joined  in  greetings  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon.  He  was  again  with  the  Apostle  during  his  second 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  being  the  only  one  of  his  intimate 
companions  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  attend  on  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name  and 
of  the  Acts,  for  many  details  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
companions  of  S.  Paul.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
"  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel,"*  and  with  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  t  in  neither  case  conclusively. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  the  Luke  of  Colossians  is  distinguished  from  the  Luke 
of  Philemon.  He  is  commemorated  on  October  18  in  the 
Menologium  Basilianum  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Oct. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  282-313);  the  former  refers  to  him  as  one  of 
the  Seventy,  and  "in  Antiochia  magna  ortus,  professione 
medicus,  et  pictor."  See  notes  on  p.  247. 

Tradition  says  that  he  was  martyred  under  Domitian,  and 
that  his  bones  were  carried  from  Achaia  to  Constantinople.^ 

Lydia(Acts  i614'15-40). 

A  native  of  Thyatira,  a  town  in  Lydia,§  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  She  probably  became  an  adherent  of  the 

*See  "  Brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  pp.  217-220. 

fEusebius,  H.E.  vi.  25,  quoting  from  Origen,  says  that  the  Epistle, 
according  to  some,  was  "  written  by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and 
the  Acts." 

JSee  Wallis  Budge  in  Contendings  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  137  seq.,  and 
a  short  article  in  \hzjournal  of  Theological  Studies,  Oct.  1908. 

§  See  note  (*)  on  next  page. 
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synagogue  in  her  native  home,  whence  she  moved  to  Philippi 
in  order  to  sell  the  purple-dyed  garments  woven  in  the 
district.*  The  change  was  successful,  for  we  find  her  a 
woman  of  wealth  and  a  householder  in  Philippi.  As  a 
God-fearer,  it  was  her  custom  to  resort  to  the  river-side 
at  Philippi,  where  there  was  a  place  of  prayer.  Here  she 
heard  S.  Paul  preach  on  the  first  Sabbath  day  he  spent  in 
the  city,  and  became  his  first  convert  in  Europe.  Her  con 
version  was  accompanied  by  that  of  her  household,  and 
followed  by  their  baptism.  Yielding  to  her  pressing  invita 
tion,  S.  Paul  and  his  company  took  up  their  residence  in  her 
house,  and  returned  to  it  after  their  short  imprisonment  at 
Philippi. 

Tradition.  Lydia  (Purpuraria)  of  Philippi  is  commemo 
rated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  on  August  3  (Aug.  vol.  i.  p. 
199). 

Manaen  (Acts  I31). 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  probably  a 
teacher  like  Saul.f  He  was  one  of  those  who  laid  their 
hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  set  them  apart  for  their 
missionary  tour.  The  designation  applied  to  him,  "foster 
brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  renders  it  possible  that  he 
was  at  least  educated  with  one  of  the  Herods,  probably 
Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  held  some 
position  in  his  household.  He  may  have  been  converted 

*  This  coincidence  has  raised  the  question  whether  Lydia  was  her 
real  name  or  only  a  designation  derived  from  her  native  district.  The 
former  is  more  probable,  as  Lydia  was  a  common  female  name.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Lydia  is  simply  a  designation  (Renan,  S.  Paul),  is  she  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  women,  Euodia  and  Syntyche?  Such  an 
identification,  it  has  been  said,  might  account  for  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  her  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

t  See  pp.  35,  36. 
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to  Christianity  at  the  same  time  as  Joanna,  the  wife  of 
Chuza,  Herod's  steward  (Lk.  83),  or  together  with  the 
Herodian  nobleman  whose  son  was  healed  by  Jesus 
(Jn.  446-53).* 

Mark  (Acts  i212«  25,  i35-  13,  is37'39,  Col.  410-  u,  2  Tim.  411, 

Phm.  24,  i  Pet.  s13). 

John  Mark  f  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  wealthy  woman  of 
Jerusalem^  whose  house  was  used  as  a  meeting-place  for 
Christians.  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing  certain,  but 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  man  bearing  the  pitcher  of 
water  (Mk.  i413),  and  also  with  the  young  man  who  followed 
the  captive  Jesus  and  fled  away  (Mk.  i451>  52).§  He  was 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  was  converted  by  S.  Peter, 
who  refers  to  him  as  his  son.||  When  S.  Peter  was  released 

*If  S.  Luke,  who  was  familiar  with  Antioch,  personally  knew 
Manaen,  he  might  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  different  members  of 
the  Herodian  family  from  Manaen  himself.  (See  the  article  on  Manaen  in 
Hastings,  D.B.,  and  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  310-312.) 

t  John  was  the  Jewish  name  and  Mark  the  Roman  praenomen.  The 
use  of  the  full  title  in  the  Acts  on  three  occasions  (i212>  25,  I537)  is 
remarkable.  S.  Luke  possibly  meant  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  Mark 
was  a  believing  Jew,  who  opposed  the  direct  admission  of  Gentiles  into 
Christian  membership. 

Mark  may  have  been  a  Cypriote,  like  Barnabas,  if  they  were  cousins 
on  their  fathers'  side. 

\  Mary  had  a  house  with  a  porch,  and  kept  a  maid  to  attend  to 
the  door.  There  was  a  large  room  in  the  house,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  (Mk.  I412'25),  Christ  appeared  to  the 
Apostles  (Lk.  2436,  Jn.  2O19-29),  Matthias  was  chosen  to  be  an  Apostle, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  infant  Church. 

The  omission  of  all  reference  to  Mary's  husband  in  Acts  I212  suggests 
that  she  was  a  widow  at  the  time. 

§  The  young  man  of  Mark  i451.  52  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
youngest  Apostle,  S.  John,  and  with  James  the  Just,  the  Lord's  brother. 

II  Papias  says  that  Mark  did  not  hear  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  was 
a  disciple  not  of  Christ  but  of  S.  Peter.  (Eusebius,  H.E.  ii.  15,  iii.  39.) 
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from  prison  it  was  to  the  house  of  Mary,  then  probably  a 
widow,*  to  which  he  returned. 

It  was  Barnabas  who  was  instrumental  in  enlisting  Mark 
for  active  work  in  the  Church ;  for  in  A.D.  46  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  on  the  termination  of  their  relief  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
took  Mark  back  to  Antioch.f  Next  year  Mark  accompanied 
Barnabas  and  Saul  on  their  first  missionary  journey  as  their 
attendant  (vTrrjptrrjs),  but,  objecting  to  the  leadership  assumed 
by  S.  Paul  and  his  intention  of  appealing  direct  to  the 
heathen,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Pamphylia.  |  This 
defection  was  resented  by  S.  Paul,  who  refused  the  request 
of  S.  Barnabas  that  Mark  should  accompany  them  on  their 
next  tour.  There  was  a  sharp  contention  between  the 
leaders,  and  S.  Barnabas,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  S.  Paul's 
work  of  building  up  a  universal  Church,  took  Mark  and  went 
to  his  own  home  in  Cyprus  (A.D.  49). 

Eleven  years  later,  however,  Mark  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  S.  Paul  and  worked  with  him  in  Rome.  His  presence 
was  a  comfort  to  the  imprisoned  Apostle,  especially  in  com 
bating  the  antagonism  of  certain  Roman  Jews.  He  joined 

This  not  only  agrees  with  I  Pet.  513,  but  contradicts  the  view  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Seventy. 

S.  Paul  uses  the  word  rtxvov  to  signify  the  spiritual  relationship 
between  him  and  a  young  convert  of  his  own  (i  Tim.  I2,  2  Tim.  I2, 
Tit.  I4,  Phm.  10) ;  S.  Peter  uses  6  inos  /AOU.  This  difference  in  desig 
nation  may  show  that  S.  Peter  treated  Mark  as  his  son,  and  by  the  use 
of  his  words  expressed  a  relationship  existing  between  a  teacher  and  his 
young  disciple  (Swete,  S.  Mark,  pp.  xx  and  xxi). 

*  See  note  (J)  on  previous  page. 

f  Dr.  Swete  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  was  to 
seek  fresh  associates  for  the  work  at  Antioch,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Mark 
was  a  Jew  with  very  conservative  views,  and  the  work  in  Antioch  was 
chiefly  among  God-fearers  ;  further,  his  stay  in  the  city  was  a  short  one, 
and  he  was  still  in  a  subordinate  position  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
in  Cyprus. 

$  See  pp.  40-45- 
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in  sending  greetings  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  and 
planned  to  visit  Colossae.  Whether  he  did  so  is  uncertain, 
but  three  years  later  (A.D.  64)  he  was  in  the  East,  not  far 
from  Lystra.  S.  Paul  earnestly  desired  to  have  Mark  with 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  asked  Timothy  to 
bring  him  to  Rome,  for  he  was  useful  for  the  ministry 
(evXprjvTos  ei's  StaKoi/tav).  He  probably  did  come  to  Rome, 
where,  after  S.  Paul's  martyrdom,  he  seems  to  have  attached 
himself  to  S.  Peter,  and,  as  his  interpreter,*  wrote  the  Gospel 
called  after  his  name.  He  probably  spent  his  last  days  at 
Alexandria.! 

*  See  Swete,  S.  Mark,  pp.  xxi-xxvi. 

t  Eusebius,  Jerome,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ;  and  others  connect 
Mark  with  Alexandria.  (See  also  under  Tradition.) 

Eusebius  (H.E.  ii.  16) :  "The  same  Mark,  they  also  say,  being  the 
first  that  was  sent  to  Egypt,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  there  which  he  had 
written,  and  first  established  churches  at  the  city  of  Alexandria." 

Jerome,  in  his  Preface  to  S.  Matt,  says:  "  Marcus,  interpres  Apos- 
toli  Petri,  et  Alexandrinae  Ecclesiae  primus  episcopus ;  qui  Dominum 
quidem  Salvatorem  ipse  non  vidit,  sed  ea  quae  magistrum  audierat  prae- 
dicantem,  juxta  fidem  magis  gestorum  narravit,  quam  ordinem." 

In  his  Catalogus  scriptorum  ccclesiasticorum  (18)  he  is  much  fuller. 
"Marcus  discipulus  et  interpres  Petri,  juxta  quod  Petrum  referentem 
audierat,  rogatus  Rhomse  a  fratribus,  breve  scripsit  evangelium.  Quod 
cum  Petrus  audisset,  probavit,  et  ecclesiae  legendu  sua  authoritate 
edidit,  sicut  Clemens  in  sexto  vTrorv-n-dcreus  libro  scribit.  Et  Papias 
Hierapolitanus  episcopus,  meminit  hujus  Marci,  et  Petrus  in  epis- 
tola  prima,  sub  nomine  Babylonis  figuraliter  Rhomam  significans: 
Salutat  vos  quae  in  Babylone  cum  electa,  et  Marcus  filius  meus. 
Assumpto  itaq  ;  evangelio  quod  ipse  confecerat,  perrexit  Aegyptum, 
et  primus  Alexadriae  Christus  annuncians,  constituit  ecclesiam,  tantas 
doctrinse  et  vitse  condnentia,  ut  omnes  sectatores  Christi  ad  exemplum 
sui  cogeret.  Deniq  ;  Philo  disertissimus  Judoeorum,  videns  Alexandria 
primam  ecclesiam  adhuc  Judaizantem,  quasi  in  laudem  gentis  suae  librum 
super  eorum  conversatione  scripsit.  Et  quo  modo  Lucus  narrat,  Hiero- 
solymoe  credentes  omnia  habuisse  communia  :  sic  ille  quod  Alexandria 
sub  Marco  fieri  doctore  cernebat,  memoria  tradidit.  Mortuus  est  autem 
octavo  Neronis  anno,  et  sepultus  Alexandria?,  succedente  sibi  Aniano  " 
See  also  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46). 
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Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
which,  however,  distinguish  various  Marks.  We  have  Mark 
or  Marinus,  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Bishop  of  Apollonias  ; 
John  Mark,  Bishop  of  Alybans  or  of  Byblus ;  Mark,  the 
Evangelist,  the  son  of  S.  Peter,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  Menologium  Basilianum,  Mark,  Apostle  and  Evan 
gelist,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  commemorated  on  April  25  ; 
whilst  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Mark,  Evangelist  and  Martyr, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  commemorated  on  April  25  (Apr. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  344-358),  and  John  Mark  is  commemorated, 
together  with  Zenas,  on  September  27  (Sept.  vol.  vii. 

PP-  379-390)- 

According  to  Hippolytus,  Mark  was  known  as  6  KoAo/3o- 
Sa/crvAos.  There  was  some  defect  in  his  hands  which  evidently 
gave  him  the  nickname,  the  knowledge  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  general  at  Rome  (Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.T.  ii. 
pp.  428,  445,  446). 

Epiphanius  (ffaer.  li.  6)  reckons  Mark  amongst  the 
Seventy,  and  adds  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples  who  fled 
from  Christ  (Jn.  666),  and  was  afterwards  reconverted  by 
S.  Peter. 

On  the  traditions  connecting  Mark  with  Rome  and  Alex 
andria  see  (f)  p.  252. 

Mary  (Rom.  i66). 

A  Jewess  and  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  whom 
S.  Paul  saluted  in  his  Epistle.  She  was  probably  the  head  of 
a  band  of  "deaconesses"  in  Rome.  S.  Paul  passed  a  high 
encomium  on  her  work;  she  laboured  "much"  for  the 
Church.* 

*  There  is  a  difference  of  reading.  Should  it  be  "bestowed  much 
labour  on  you  "  or  "on  us."  Internal  considerations  favour  the  latter 
reading,  for  her  name  is  placed  amongst  others  personally  known  to 
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Mnason  (Acts  2i16). 

A  disciple  of  Christ  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
possibly  from  the  time  of  Pentecost.  He  was  a  Cypriote, 
and  may  have  been  the  Cypriote  missionary  of  Antioch.* 
S.  Paul  and  his  party  lodged  with  him  on  the  Apostle's  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem.! 

Tradition.  Mnason  of  Cyprus  is  commemorated  in  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  on  June  25  together  with  Sosipater,  Jason, 
and  Sopater  of  Bercea  (June,  vol.  v.  p.  4),  and  also  on 
July  12  (July,  vol.  iii.  pp.  248,  249). 

S.  Paul,  and  who  certainly  bestowed  labour  on  him  and  his  friends,  e.g. 
Prisca  and  Aquila,  Epametus,  Andronicus,  and  Junias. 

If  this  reading  be  adopted,  Mary  must  have  been  one  of  those  women 
who  found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  probably  held  some  distinctive  posi 
tion  as  a  "  deaconess"  or  "  widow." 

*  Harnack,  in  Luke  the  Physician  (p.  23,  note)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mnason  is  mentioned  in  a  "  we"  section,  and  suggests  that  he 
was  possibly  the  Cypriote  missionary  of  Antioch  (Acts  II20).  He  adds: 
"This  would  well  explain  the  interest  which  S.  Luke  takes  in  him.  At 
all  events,  according  to  chap.  xiii.  I,  the  Cypriote  missionary  of  Antioch 
had  left  that  community  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  thither, 
while  the  missionary  from  Cyrene  still  remained." 

fThe  A.V.  and  R.V.  are  held  to  imply  that  Mnason  accompanied 
the  Caesarean  disciples  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  or,  according  to  the 
rendering  "bringing  us  to  the  house  of  Mnason,"  that  the  Caesarean 
disciples  accompanied  S.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  to  introduce  him  to  Mnason. 
Hospitality,  however,  would  not  be  lacking  in  Jerusalem,  and  appeal 
is  therefore  made  to  the  Bezan  text  for  a  more  satisfactory  rendering. 
"  And  when  they  came  to  a  certain  town  we  stayed  with  Naso,  an  early 
Cypriote  disciple,  and  departing  thence  we  came  to  Jerusalem."  The 
Bezan  text  thus  implies  that  the  disciples  from  Caesarea  accompanied 
S.  Paul  as  far  as  a  certain  town  intermediate  between  Caesarea  and  Jeru 
salem  (a  two  days'  journey),  where  they  stayed  for  a  night  with  Mnason 
(Ramsay,  6*.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  301-303). 

But  Acts  2 116  does  not  imply  that  Mnason  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  It 
states  that  Mnason  accompanied  S.  Paul  and  his  party  and  lodged  them 
in  his  house  somewhere  ;  and  Acts  2i17  seems  to  imply  that  hospitality 
in  Jerusalem  might  have  been  found  amongst  the  brethren  who  received 
S.  "Paul. 
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Narcissus  (Rom.  i6n). 

A  Roman  citizen,*  some  of  whose  slaves  were  Christians 
and  were  saluted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle.  The  leader  of 
this  community  of  Christians  was  probably  Herodion.f 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Athens.  He 
is  commemorated  together  with  Stachys,  Ampliatus,  and 
Urbanus  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  on  October  31  (Oct.  vol.  xiii. 
pp.  687-698). 

Nereus  (Rom.  i615). 

A  Roman  Christian  who,  with  his  sister,  was  greeted  by 
S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle.  These  two  may  have  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Philologus,|  but  they  were  more  likely  members 
of  one  of  the  small  Christian  communities,  the  head  of 
which  was  Philologus.§ 

Tradition.  Nereus,  a  house-slave  of  the  Princess  Domi- 
tilla,  a  Christian,  is  commemorated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
on  May  12  (May,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-16). 

The  Chronicon  Paschale  reckons  him  in  its  List  of  the 
Seventy. 

*Tacitus,  in  his  Annals  (xiii.  i),  speaks  of  a  Narcissus,  a  freedman  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Nero,  and  therefore  not  long  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  The  pro 
perty  of  Narcissus,  which  included  his  slaves,  would  have  been  con 
fiscated  by  the  Emperor,  and  his  slaves  would  belong  to  the  household 
of  the  Emperor,  though  still  retaining  the  name  Narcissiani.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  is  to  these  slaves  that  S.  Paul  sends  a  salutation,  as 
mention  of  them  occurs  immediately  after  those  of  Aristobulus  and 
Herodion,  both  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  imperial  household. 
(See  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  425.) 

t  See  "Apelles,"  p.  204;  "  Herodion,"  p.  239;  and  note  on  "The 
Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 

%  See  note  (t)  under  "Julia." 

§  See  "  The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 
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Nymphas  (Col.  415). 

A  member*  of  the  Church  at  Laodicea  at  whose  house  a 
small  body  of  Christians,  to  whom  S.  Paul  sent  greetings 
from  Rome,  used  to  meet. 

Tradition.  Nymphas  is  reckoned  one  of  the  Seventy  in 
the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and,  together  with  Eubulus,  is  com 
memorated  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  on  February  28  (Feb. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  719  and  720). 

Olympas  (Rom.  i615). 

A  Roman  Christian  greeted  by  S.  Paul.  He  probably  be 
longed  to  the  household  of  Philologusf  or  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  small  Christian  communities  in  Rome,  the  head 
of  which  might  have  been  Philologus. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  bishop  and  martyr.  He 
is  commemorated  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum  on 
November  10  as  a  martyr  under  Nero,  together  with 
Rhodion,  a  fellow-martyr,  Sosipater,  Tertius,  Erastus,  and 
Quartus. 

*  The  form  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  Nymphas  a  male  or 
Nympha  a  female.  The  difficulty  is  reflected  in  the  various  readings  of 
the  latter  part  of  Col.  415,  "at  their  house,"  or  "at  his  house,"  or  "at 
her  house."  Lightfoot  and  Abbot  are  of  opinion  that  the  Doric  form  of 
the  Greek  female  name  (Ni';/u0ai',  not  Niv*0aj>)  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable;  this  view  is  contradicted  by  Murray  in  Hastings,  D.B. 
Art.  "  Nymphas."  Zahn  says  that  the  rarity  of  the  name  Nymphas  led 
to  its  alteration  to  the  feminine  form  (Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  i.  p.  455). 

The  reading  in  our  R.V.  is  "at  their  house."  Lightfoot  says  that  a 
simple  explanation  is  that  "their"  denotes  Nymphas  and  his  friends; 
Meyer  that  "their"  refers  to  "  the  brethren  in  Laodicea  and  Nymphas," 
the  brethren  being  a  Church  distinct  from  that  of  Laodicea,  but  meeting 
in  the  same  house.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  interpret  this  verse  as 
meaning  that  the  household  of  Nymphas  only  is  referred  to,  and  that  the 
members  of  it  formed  the  Church  at  Laodicea  ;  this  limitation  is  unlikely. 

t  See  note  (f)  under  "Julia." 
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Onesimus  (Col.  49,  Phm.). 

A  native  of  Colossae,  and  a  slave  in  the  household  of 
Philemon,  who  stole  his  master's  money  and  fled  to  Rome, 
"  the  natural  cess-pool  for  these  off-scourings  of  humanity." 
There  he  was  attracted  by  S.  Paul's  teaching,  was  converted, 
and  became  "  no  longer  a  servant,  but  more  than  a  servant, 
a  brother  beloved."  S.  Paul,  although  he  desired  to  keep 
the  convert  to  minister  to  himself,  felt  that  the  slave  be 
longed  to  his  master,  and  therefore  sent  him  back  to  Phile 
mon,  commending  the  "afore-time  unprofitable"  slave, 
undertaking  in  jest  to  restore  any  money  that  might  have 
been  stolen,  and  appealing  to  the  master  to  take  back  the 
slave  who  was  now  profitable  to  S.  Paul  and  Philemon.  So 
trustworthy  had  Onesimus  become  that  S.  Paul  made  him 
one  of  the  bearers  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossian  Church, 
and  gave  him  authority  to  report  on  all  things  that  were 
happening  in  Rome  (A.D.  61). 

Of  the  result  of  this  appeal  and  of  the  future  history 
of  Onesimus  we  know  nothing  certain.  Tradition  has 
naturally  treated  him  as  a  shining  light  in  the  history  of 
the  Church. 

Tradition.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,  vii.  46,  identified 
him  with  a  Bishop  of  Bercea  in  Macedonia.  Be/Was  Se  r>?s 
Kara  MaKC&mav  'Onfo-t^o?  6  ^lAr^uovos.  Other  legends 
state  that  he  preached  in  Spain  and  was  martyred  in  Rome 
(Ignatius,  Mart.  Rom.  10).  Ignatius  makes  mention  of  a 
certain  Onesimus  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  for  whom  he  pleads 
for  reverence  (£#.  to  Ephesians,  6). 

Onesimus  is  commemorated  in  the  Menologium  Basili- 
anum  on  February  14,  and  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  as 
Bishop  of  Ephesinus  on  February  16  (Feb.  vol.  ii.  pp. 

855-859). 

Reckoned  one  of  the  Seventy  in  the  Chronicon  Paschak. 
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Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i1618,  419). 

A  native  of  Iconium,*  who  visited  S.  Paul  at  Ephesus 
(A.D.  53-55),  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  companions.!  In  the  year  A.D.  64  Onesiphorus,  when 
he  was  in  Rome  heard  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  in  that 
city.  He  therefore  sought  for  him  diligently  amongst  the 
many  prisoners  in  Rome,  and,  after  bribing  the  gaolers, 
found  him,  and  by  his  ministrations  ameliorated  the  pri 
soner's  condition.  Unlike  those  of  Asia,  who  turned  away 
from  S.  Paul,  Onesiphorus  was  not  ashamed  of  his  friend 
ship  with  the  prisoner;  he  ministered  to  him  with  such 
devotion  and  assiduity  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.!  Onesiphorus  was  the  first  Pauline  martyr. §  To 
the  household  thus  deprived  of  its  head,  the  Apostle  sent 
greetings  through  Timothy. 

*  That  Iconium,  and  not  Ephesus,  was  the  birthplace  of  Onesiphorus 
is  suggested  by  its  nearness  to  Lystra,  where  Timothy  was  at  the  time 
2  Tim.  was  written.  Timothy  would  pass  through  Iconium  on  his 
way  to  the  Apostle  in  Rome,  and  therefore  be  enabled  to  deliver  the 
Apostle's  greeting  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus.  Ephesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  not  have  been  on  his  direct  route  (2  Tim.  49).  Again,  in 
the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  Onesiphorus  is  connected  with  Iconium ; 
and  Zahn  states  that  Amphilochius  of  Iconium  mentions  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus  in  Iconium  (Ficker,  Amphilochiana,  i.  56). 

f  Ambrosiaster  teaches  that  Onesiphorus  ministered  not  only  to  S.  Paul 
but  to  all  who  suffered  for  the  faith. 

JSee  pp.  12,2  seq. 

§  This  is  the  reasonable  inference  (i)  from  the  prayer  which  S.  Paul 
utters  for  Onesiphorus  with  the  significant  addition  of  the  words  "in 
that  day,"  namely  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  (ii)  from  the  absence  of 
any  hint  of  the  return  of  Onesiphorus  to  his  own  home.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Apostle  in  the  first  instance  does  not  pray  for  One 
siphorus  but  for  his  house.  When  he  prays  for  Onesiphorus,  he  uses 
different  words,  not  diprj  e'Xeos  6  Ktipios  but  dy-rj  avrtp  6  /ct/pios  evpeiv  £Xeos 
irapa  Kvptov.  Lastly,  we  notice  (iii)  that  separate  prayers  are  said  for  the 
house  and  for  its  head. 

Onesiphorus  may  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Nero.    Chrysostom  on 
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Tradition.  The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Hippolytus  place 
him  in  their  Lists  of  the  Seventy,  and  reckon  him  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Coronea.  In  the  Menologium  Basilianum  he  is 
commemorated  on  December  9,  together  with  Sosthenes, 
Apollos,  Cephas,  Tychicus,  Epaphroditus,  and  Caesar,  others 
of  the  Seventy.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  he  is  commemo 
rated  on  September  6  (Sept.  vol.  ii.  pp.  662-666). 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  Onesiphorus  is  mentioned 
as  S.  Paul's  host  at  Iconium.  In  the  Menologium  Basili 
anum,  Onesiphorus  of  Iconium,  host  of  S.  Paul,  is  com 
memorated  on  July  1 6. 

Patrobas  (Rom.  i614). 

A  Roman  Christian*  greeted  by  S.  Paul,  and  probably  a 
member  of  one  of  the  small  Christian  communities  under 
the  leadership  of  Asyncritus.f 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  reckoned  as  having  been  Bishop  of  Puteoli. 
The  same  traditions  are  found  in  the  Menologium  Basili 
anum,  where  he  is  commemorated  on  November  4,  together 
with  Hermas,  Linus,  Gaius,  and  Philologus.  In  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated,  along  with  Philologus,  on 
the  same  day  (Nov.  vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  224). 

Persis  (Rom.  i612). 

A    Roman    Christian    and   one   of  those  women  i    who 

2  Tim.  i16  says:  "Observe  how  he  (S.  Paul)  everywhere  speaks  of  the 
shame,  and  not  of  the  danger,  lest  Timothy  should  be  alarmed.  And 
yet  it  was  a  thing  that  was  full  of  peril.  For  he  gave  offence  to  Nero  by 
making  friends  with  one  of  his  prisoners. " 

*The  name  is  borne  by  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Galba  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  49,  ii.  95).  "The  Patrobas  of  S.  Paul  might 
well  have  been  a  dependent  of  this  powerful  freedman  "  (Lightfoot, 
Philippians,  p.  176). 

t  See  "  The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 

J  The  name  Persis  appears  in  inscriptions  as  that  of  a  freedwoman. 
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worked  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  title 
"the  beloved"*  suggests  that  she  was  personally  known  to 
S.  Paul.  Her  work  was  evidently  at  an  end  when  S.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  the  Apostle  considered  her 
devotion  equal  to  the  combined  devotion  of  Tryphaena, 
Tryphosa,  and  Mary.f 

Philemon  (Ep.  to  Phm.). 

A  native  of  Colossae  and  a  man  of  wealth  (vs.  5-7).  His 
wife's  name  was  Apphia.J  The  Archippus|  greeted  in 
the  Epistle  as  S.  Paul's  fellow-soldier  was  probably  his 
son. 

Philemon  was  converted  by  the  Apostle  (v.  19)  most 
likely  during  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  and  became  a  personal 
friend  of  his. §  Philemon's  wife  and  son  were  also  Christians, 
and  a  Church  met  in  their  house.  His  wealth  was  used  by 
him  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-Christians  (v.  5),  and  "only 
recently  he  had  offered  new  proof  of  this  practical  love  to  the 
saints,  of  which  S.  Paul  is  able  to  think  only  with  joyful 
gratitude."  ||  It  was  probably  through  Epaphras,  the  founder 
of  the  Colossian  Church,  who  at  the  time  of  writing  was  in 
Rome  (A.D.  60-6 1),  that  S.  Paul  heard  of  Philemon's  love 
and  faith  and  charity,  which  may  have  been  extended  even 
to  those  saints  who  were  either  travelling  to  Rome  or  were 
in  Rome. ||  Whilst  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  S.  Paul  converted 
Onesimus,!  a  runaway  slave  of  Philemon,  and,  with  a  high 

*We  note  S.  Paul's  delicacy.  He  addresses  his  male  friends,  e.g. 
Ampliatus  and  Stachys,  as  "my  beloved,"  but  Persis  he  calls  "the 
beloved." 

Chrysostom  suggests  that  S.  Paul  calls  her  "the  beloved"  to  show 
that  she  was  greater  than  Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa. 

t  See  p.  192. 

J  See  notes  under  "  Apphia,"  "  Archippus,"  and  "  Onesimus." 

§  See  "  my  beloved,"  pp.  187,  188. 

I!  Phm.  7.     See  Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N.T.  i.  pp.  452-459. 
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sense  of  duty,  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  master,  asking  him 
to  take  back  his  slave,  now  "  more  than  a  servant,  a  brother 
beloved." 

S.  Paul  hoped  to  visit  Philemon  after  his  release  from 
Rome,  but  whether  he  did  so  is  unknown.* 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  he  is  reckoned  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Gaza.  The 
Apost.  Const,  (vii.  46)  represents  him  as  Bishop  of  Colossae. 
He  is  stated  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  with  Apphia, 
Archippus,  and  Onesimus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (Menaea  of 
Nov.  22). 

Philetus  (2  Tim.  21618). 

A  resident  of  Asia,  who,  with  Hymenseus,  taught  an 
unorthodox  view  of  the  resurrection,  interpreting  it  in  a 
spiritual  sense  or  as  implying  that  a  man  lived  again  in  his 
children,  which  was  a  real  continuance  in  life.  Their  views 
were  personal,  and  not  those  of  a  heretical  body.t 

Philip  (Acts65,  85,  86'40,  2i8-9). 

Philip  was  a  Hellenist, j  and  one  of  the  seven  men  "of 
good  report,  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,"  appointed  and 
ordained  to  supervise  the  administration  of  relief  of  poor 
widows.  The  persecution  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stephen  directed  Philip's  energies  towards  evangelistic 
work,  knowledge  of  which  he  may  have  gained  during  the 

*  Zahn  holds  that  the  reference  to  this  visit  was  made  in  a  humorous 
spirit,  but  we  cannot  imagine  S.  Paul  treating  Philemon's  prayer  as 
a  jest  (v.  22). 

tSee  "Hymenseus." 

J  The  intimate  connection  which  Philip  had  with  Caesarea,  which  was 
half  Greek,  and  contained  a  large  Gentile  population,  coupled  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  appointment,  favour  the  view  that  Philip  was  a 
Hellenist  and  not  a  Hebrew. 
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Saviour's  lifetime.*  The  conversion  of  Samaria  and  the 
Ethiopian  Eunuch  shows  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  liberal 
views,  f  He  also  evangelised  the  cities  which  lay  between 
Azotus  and  Caesarea;  he  ultimately  settled  in  the  latter 
city,  and  to  his  efforts  may  be  due  the  foundation  of  the 
communities  of  Christians  at  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Caesarea. 
Cornelius  of  Caesarea,  the  centurion,  was  probably  one  of  his 
disciples. 

As  one  of  the  seven,  Philip  possibly  knew  Saul,  the  perse 
cutor  of  his  colleague.  Once  in  his  early  career  Saul  was 
at  Caesarea  (Acts  930),  and  sixteen  years  later  the  Apostle,  on 
his  return  to  Antioch  from  his  European  missionary  tour, 
again  visited  Caesarea  (A.D.  52).  It  is  quite  likely  that 
S.  Paul  met  Philip  on  both  occasions,  but  it  was  not  until 
four  years  later  that  the  Apostle  accepted  the  evangelist's 
hospitality,  and  met  his  four  daughters,  "virgins  which  did 
prophesy."  The  two  years  spent  by  the  Apostle  as  a  prisoner 
at  Caesarea  would  have  given  Philip  many  opportunities  of 
ministering  to  him.  The  final  years  of  Philip's  life  were 
probably  spent  at  Hierapolis.:;: 

*Zahn  has  pointed  out  traces  of  Philip's  personal  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  accepted  as  true  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  25),  and  probably  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  Philip,  it  was  Philip  who  was  addressed  in  Lk.  960  ;  and  since 
the  person  here  spoken  to  must  be  one  who  was  not  an  Apostle,  the 
evangelist  Philip  must  be  meant  "  (Intro,  to  the  N.  T.  iii.  p.  92).  Again, 
Zahn  is  of  opinion  that  in  Jn.  I221  the  purpose  of  the  remark  that  the 
Apostle  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  is  probably  intended  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Evangelist,  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  who  was 
known  to  the  readers  (ibid.  iii.  p.  350). 

tSee  pp.  14,  15. 

JEusebius  (ff.E.  ii.  i)  refers  to  Philip  as  "one  of  those  who 
had  been  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacons."  Then  in  iii.  31  he 
quotes  the  following  words  from  the  Epistle  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome  :  "Philip,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  his  two  aged  virgin 
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Tradition  reckons  him  as  having  been  one  of  the  Seventy, 
and  Bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Asia.  In  the  Menologium  Basili 
anum,  Philip,  Apostle  of  Christ  and  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  later  Bishop  of  Tralles,  is  commemorated  on 
October  n,  whilst  Philip  the  Apostle,  native  of  Bethsaida, 
and  later  of  Hierapolis,  is  commemorated  on  November  14. 
In  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is 
commemorated  on  June  6. 

Philologus  (Rom.  i615). 

A  Roman  Christian  greeted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle.  He 
may  have  been  the  husband  of  Julia,*  but  more  probably 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  small  communities  of  Christians 
in  Rome.f 

Tradition  reckons  him  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  that  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sinope  by  S.  Andrew.  The  same 
traditions  are  found  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum,  where 

daughters.  Another  of  his  daughters,  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  rests 
at  Ephesus."  Again,  he  states  that  in  a  dialogue  held  in  Rome 
between  Cams  and  Proclus,  the  latter  said  :  "  After  this  there  were  four 
prophetesses,  the  daughters  of  Philip,  at  Hierapolis,  in  Asia,  whose 
tomb,  and  that  of  their  father,  are  to  be  seen  there."  (See  also  iii.  39 
and  v.  17,  24.) 

Eusebius  quite  clearly  confused  Philip  the  Apostle  with  Philip  the 
Evangelist ;  but  the  repeated  references  to  the  virgin  daughters  may 
prove  that  Hierapolis  was  the  home  of  the  Evangelist  and  not  of  the 
Apostle. 

(Zahn,  Intro,  to  the  N,  7\  i.  448  ;  iii.  92,  350,  358,  370.  But  see 
also  Cowan  in  Hasting's  D.B.,  who  takes  the  opposite  view  ;  also  Light- 
foot,  Colossians,  pp.  45-47.) 

*See  note  (founder  "Julia." 

t  The  name  Philologus  is  common  among  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  is 
found  on  inscriptions.  A  Caius  Julius  Philologus  is  mentioned  as  a  freed- 
man  of  Caius. 

Philologus,  like  Julia,  may  therefore  be  connected  with  Caesar's  house 
hold  (see  p.  221). 

See  "  The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 
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he  is  commemorated  on  November  4  with  Patrobas,  Hermas, 
Linus,  and  Gaius.  He  is  commemorated,  along  with  Patro 
bas,  on  the  same  day  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Nov.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  222-224). 

Phlegon  (Rom.  i614). 

A  Roman  Christian  greeted  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle.  He 
was  probably  a  member  of  one  of  the  small  Christian  com 
munities  in  charge  of  Asyncritus.* 

Tradition  reckons  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  Seventy 
and  Bishop  of  Marathon.  He  is  commemorated  together 
with  Herodion,  Asyncritus,  and  Hermes  in  the  Acta  Sanc 
torum  on  April  8  (April,  vol.  i.  pp.  741,  742),  where  the 
traditions  just  stated  are  repeated. 

Phoebe  (Rom.  I61-  2). 

Phoebe  was  a  resident  of  Cenchreae,  who,  after  her  con 
version  (A.D.  50-52),  held  an  official  position  in  the  Church 
there. f  She  may  have  taught  female  enquirers  after  the 
truth  or  superintended  the  work  amongst  fallen  women,  or 
attended  on  the  poor  and  the  sick.  She  was  a  woman  of 

*  See  "The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  seq. 

f  That  Phoebe  held  some  official  position  in  Cenchrese  is  clear  from 
the  designation  "servant  of  the  Church"  (5id/covos  r^s  ^/c/cX^o-t'as),  but 
whether  she  was  ordained  to  her  work  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  we 
cannot  say.  It  is  likely  that  she  was  about  to  take  up  similar  work  in 
Rome,  for  in  his  commendation  S.  Paul  asks  the  Roman  Christians  to 
receive  her  "in  the  Lord,"  and  to  help  her  "  in  whatsoever  matter  she 
may  have  need  of  them."  We  may  even  suspect  that  she  was  moving 
to  Rome  at  S.  Paul's  own  request. 

Chrysostom  on  Rom.  I61  remarks  :  "See  how  many  ways  he  takes  to 
give  her  dignity.  For  he  has  both  mentioned  her  before  all  the  rest  and 
called  her  'sister.'  And  it  is  no  slight  thing  to  be  called  the  sister 
of  Paul.  Moreover,  he  has  added  her  rank,  by  mentioning  her  being 
deaconess." 
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wealth,  able  to  succour  many.*  In  A.D.  52  she  probably 
entertained  S.  Paul  when  he  visited  Cenchreae  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem.  Four  years  later,  when  the  Apostle  was  at 
Corinth,  Phoebe  was  about  to  journey  to  Rome,  where  she 
intended  to  reside.  He,  therefore,  commended  her  to  the 
Roman  Church,  speaking  of  her  in  terms  of  high  apprecia 
tion,  calling  her  "our  sister"  to  show  his  personal  regard, 
and  "  a  servant  of  the  Church  that  is  at  Cenchreae  "  to  give 
her  her  official  status.  She  acted  as  the  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  her  approaching  departure  for 
Rome  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  led  S.  Paul  to 
write  the  Epistle. 

Tradition.  Phoebe  the  deaconess  is  commemorated  in 
the  Ada  Sanctorum  on  September  3  (Sept.  vol.  i.  pp.  602- 
605). 

Phygelus  (2  Tim.  i15). 

An  Asian  Christian  who,  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  A.D. 
64,  turned  away  from  S.  Paul,  through  fear  of  sharing  a  like 
fate  with  the  imprisoned  Apostle,  and  returned  to  Asia.t 
His  conduct  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Onesiphorus  who  laid 

*The  designation  Tr/xxrrciTis  (succourer)  is  unusual.  It  is  found 
nowhere  else  either  in  S.  Paul's  Epistles  or  in  the  N.T.,  or  in  the 
Septuagint  or  in  other  Greek  versions  of  the  O.T.,  including  the 
Apocrypha. 

Gifford  (in  loc.)  conjectures  that  it  was  legal  business  which  took  her 
to  Rome.  The  two  words  for  "assist"  and  "business,"  namely, 
iraplffraffdai  and  irpayfjia,  often  refer  to  legal  business,  and  similarly  the 
word  for  succourer  is  the  Greek  for  the  legal  representative  of  a 
foreigner  or  provincial.  (See  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  pp. 
417,  418.) 

fWe  infer  this  from  the  Greek  word  used  by  S.  Paul  for  "thou 
knowest,"  namely,  otSas,  which  implies  general  knowledge,  whereas 
•ytz>ci><r/rets,  in  v.  18,  means  personal  direct  knowledge.  (See  notes  under 
"  Hermogenes.") 
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down  his  life  for  the  Apostle.     He  was  probably  known  to 
Timothy. 

Tradition.  The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Hippolytus 
mention  him  in  their  Lists  of  the  Seventy,  and  state 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  a  follower  of  Simon 
Magus. 


PriscaorPriscilla(Acts  iS2-3-1*^  aej  Rom  l63-s 
2  Tim.  419). 

Prisca  (Priscilla  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Prisca)  was  a 
Roman  lady  of  good  birth,  the  wife  of  Aquila,  a  Jew  of 
Pontus.*  Expelled  from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  husband  and  wife  took  up  their  residence  at 
Corinth,  where  they  met  S.  Paul,  who  lodged  with  them  (A.D. 
50-52).  They  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  and  remained 
there,  while  the  Apostle  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  forming  a 
Church  in  their  house.  When  Apollos  came  to  Ephesus, 
they  took  him  into  their  house,  instructed  him,  and  sent  him 
to  Corinth.  In  Ephesus  both  Prisca  and  Aquila  t  nearly 
*See  "Aquila." 

fWhy  is  Prisca  named  so  often  before  Aquila?  Was  it  due  to  her 
greater  zeal  or  her  greater  social  rank,  or  both  ?  Chrysostom  thinks  it 
may  have  been  because  she  was  "more  zealous  and  more  faithful" 
(on  2  Tim.  419),  but  considers  that  "it  might  be  done  indifferently." 
Meyer  is  of  opinion  that  the  order  is  "  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental. 
Probably  the  preponderant  Christian  activity  and  estimation  were  on 
her  side."  Hort  and  Plumptre  favour  the  view  that  she  was  a  Roman 
lady  of  higher  rank  than  her  husband,  and  that  her  position  in  Rome 
enabled  her  to  render  special  services  to  the  Church. 

The  references,  on  examination,  point  to  the  prominent  social  position 
of  the  wife  as  being  a  possible  explanation.     The  names  appear  thus  : 
Acts    i82,  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 

I8i8,  26}    Priscilla  and  Aquila. 
Rom.  i63,          Prisca  and  Aquila. 

1  Cor.  i619,        Aquila  and  Prisca. 

2  Tim.   419,         Prisca  and  Aquila. 
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lost  their  lives  in  some  danger  shared  with  S.  Paul,  and  soon 
after  A.D.  55  they  returned  to  Rome.  Here  too  their  house 
was  used  as  a  meeting-place  for  Christians.  Eight  years 
later  we  find  them  in  the  East,  probably  not  far  from 
Lystra. 

Tradition.  See  "Aquila."  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  Priscilla 
is  commemorated  by  herself  on  January  16  (Jan.  vol.  ii.  p.  2) 
and  with  her  husband  on  July  8. 


We  notice  that  Luke  always  uses  Priscilla,  S.  Paul  always  Prisca.  In 
the  Acts  the  structure  of  the  sentence  in  i82  made  it  inevitable  that 
Aquila's  name  should  be  mentioned  first.  Now  S.  Luke  in  his  Gospel 
gives  prominence  to  the  part  played  by  women,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  order  of  precedence  in  Acts  i818-  2R. 

The  importance,  however,  lies  in  the  use  made  by  S.  Paul,  and  a 
simple  explanation  follows  from  the  following  consideration.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  to  Rome;  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  from  Rome.  Thus  in  both  the  instances  in  which 
there  is  some  connection  with  Rome,  the  wife's  name  is  mentioned  first. 

1  fence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  in  Rome  Prisca  occupied  a  more  pro 
minent  position  than  Aquila.     She  was  a  Roman  ;    her  home  was  in 
Rome ;  and  she  was  a  greater  personage.     During  their  exile  she  was 
content  to  drop  her  high  station  and  live  in  quieter  style  ;  in  fact,  we 
know  that  in  Corinth  husband  and  wife  were  often  in  want  (Acts  18°, 

2  Cor.  ii9). 

Prisca's  social  position  may,  therefore,  account  for  her  precedence. 
This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  other  evidence  of  her  connection 
with  Rome. 

(1)  There  is  an  old  catacomb  in  Rome  known  as  the  Coemeterium 
Priscillae.     The  burying-place  of  the  Acilian  gens  originated  here  ;  a 
name  of  the  female  members  of  this  gens  is  Prisca  or  Priscilla.     The 
Prisca  of  the  N.T.  may  have  been  a  Roman  freedwoman  of  the  Acilian 
gens.       (See  Marucchi,  Elements  d*  Archtologie  Chrcfienne,  p.  25.) 

(2)  There  is  a  church  on  the  Aventine  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Prisca 
(fourth  to  eighth  century),  and  called  Titulus  Aquilae  et  Priscae  under 
Leo  XIII.   (795-816).    The  references  give  no  evidence,  however,  for 
connecting  this  church  with  the  Aquila  and  Prisca  of  the  N.T.    (Hort, 
Prolegomena  to   the  Romans  and  Ephesians,   pp.  9-18  ;    Sanday  and 
Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  418-420.) 
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Pudens  (2  Tim.  421). 

Pudens  *  was  a  Roman  Christian  who  joined  S.  Paul  in 
sending  greetings  to  Timothy,  whom  he  probably  knew  per 
sonally.  He  may  have  been  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 

*  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Pudens. 

(i)  The  Spanish  poet  Martial,  who  was  for  nearly  forty  years  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  resident  in  Rome,  mentions  a  Pudens 
and  Claudia  Rufina  (a  British  woman)  as  husband  and  wife 
resident  in  Rome  (Epig.  iv.  13).  He  also  mentions  a  certain 
Linus. 

This  Pudens  was  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  immoral  character. 
Can  this  be  the  friend  of  S.  Paul  and  Timothy  ?  It  is  impossible, 
for  there  is  no  positive  argument  in  its  favour,  the  character  both  of 
Pudens  and  Martial  is  against  it,  and  the  two  men  are  not  of  the 
same  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  S.  Paul 
and  Martial  should  have  three  friends  bearing  the  same  names  at 
the  same  place  and  about  the  same  time.  But  we  must  remember 
that  Pudens  and  Claudia  were  common  names,  and  further  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  connection  between  the  Linus  of 
Martial  and  the  Linus  of  2  Tim.  421,  who  is  almost  unanimously 
reckoned  as  having  been  the  second  Bishop  of  Rome. 

An  intense  desire  to  trace  some  connection,  imaginary  or  real, 
between  S.  Paul  and  the  British  Church  has  tempted  some 
writers  not  only  to  identify  these  two  couples  but  to  go  a  step 
further. 

(ii)  There  is  an  inscription  at  Chichester  which  states  that  a  certain 
Pudens,  a  Roman  soldier,  gave  a  site  for  a  heathen  temple  to  the 
British  king,  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  whose  daughter, 
Claudia  Rufina,  he  married  in  Rome,  where  he  met  her.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  all  the  three  couples,  mentioned  so  far,  are 
the  same.  But  the  hypotheses  are  too  many  ;  Farrar  has  called 
the  theory  "an  elaborate  rope  of  sand,"  and  sums  up  the  case 
thus:  "No  doubt  the  Pudens  of  Martial  may  be  the  Pudens  of 
the  Chichester  inscription,  since  he  married  a  British  lady.  This 
Claudia  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  Cogidubnus,  and  may  have 
been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage  or  for  education,  and  may  have 
taken  the  name  of  Rufina  because  she  may  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  charge  of  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautus,  who  had 
been  a  commander  in  Britain,  and  in  whose  family  was  a  branch 
called  Rufi.  And  it  is  possible  that  Pomponia  may  have  been 
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prisoner  and  the  father  of  Linus,  and  he  was  probably  in 
some  way  connected  with  Prisca  and  Aquila,  traditionally  as 
their  son.* 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
and  in  one  list  he  is  stated  to  have  been  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
in  Syria  after  S.  Peter;  he  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
along  with  S.  Paul,  Aristarchus,  and  Trophimus.  In  the 
Menologium  Basilianum,  Pudens,  one  of  the  Seventy,  is  com 
memorated  on  April  15,  together  with  his  fellow-martyrs, 
Aristarchus  and  Trophimus.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Pudens, 
Senator  of  Rome,  is  commemorated  on  May  19  (May,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  296-301).  One  tradition  makes  Pudens  to  be  the  son  of 
Priscilla  (Hort,  Proleg.  to  Romans,  p.  14). 

secretly  a  Christian,  and  so  this  Claudia  Rufina  may  have  become 
a  Christian  too." 

(iii)  Pudens  and  Claudia  have  also  been  identified  with  Titus  Claudius 
Pudens  and  Claudia  Quintilla,  who  lost  a  son,  to  whom  an  inscrip 
tion  has  been  found  on  the  road  between  Rome  and  Ostia. 
As  regards  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  we  must  notice  that  Pudens  and  Claudia 
of  2  Tim.  were  probably  not  husband  and  wife,  but  father  and  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law.     (See  "  The  Grouping  of  Names,"  pp.  195  sey.) 
(iv)  Pudens  has  again  been  identified  with  a  certain  Roman  senator  of 
the  same  name  who  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  the  host 
of  S.  Peter  at  Rome. 

The  one  inference  we  draw  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  names 
were  soldiers  is  that  Pudens  was  probably  the  officer  who  guarded 
S.  Paul. 

*  To  the  tradition  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (see  above)  that 
Pudens  was  the  son  of  Priscilla,  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  is 
forthcoming.  In  I772  there  was  found,  in  the  garden  of  the  church  in 
Rome  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Prisca,  a  bronze  diploma  sent  in  222 
to  a  senator,  Gaius  Marius  Pudens  Cornelianus.  These  diplomas  were 
exhibited  in  the  atrium  of  illustrious  houses.  Further,  in  the  ninth 
century  the  bodies  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  were  discovered  by  Pope 
Leo  IV.,  and  by  their  side  another  body,  which  was  probably  that  of 
the  senator,  Pudens.  (See  Marucchi,  Elements  d*  Archtologie  Chrttienne, 
pp.  9,  10,  25,  and  see  notes  under  "  Prisca,"  pp.  266,  267.) 
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Quartus  (Rom.  i62:i). 

Mentioned  with  Erastus,  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Corinth,  as  sending  greetings  through  S.  Paul  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

Tradition  has  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy,  and 
as  Bishop  of  Tholemessa  or  of  Berytus.  In  the  Menologium 
Basilianum  he  is  commemorated  on  November  10  together 
with  Olympas,  Rhodion,  Sosipater,  Tertius,  and  Erastus, 
others  of  the  Seventy,  and  regarded  as  having  been  Bishop 
of  Berytus.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated 
on  November  3  (Nov.  vol.  i.  pp.  585-586).  In  the  Apoc 
ryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Quartus  is  one  of  the 
praetorian  guard  who  have  charge  of  S.  Paul  in  Rome. 

Rufus  (Rom.  i613). 

Possibly  the  same  Rufus  referred  to  in  Mk.  i521  as,  being 
with  Alexander,  a  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene.*  He  was 
personally  known  to  S.  Paul  through  the  practical  care 
shown  by  his  mother  to  the  Apostle,  probably  in  Jerusalem. 
It  would  seem  that,  after  his  father's  death,  Rufus  with  his 
mother  migrated  to  Rome ;  for  it  is  as  members  of  the 
Roman  Church  that  S.  Paul  greets  them.f  Rufus  rose  to 
a  position  of  some  influence  in  Rome.! 

*Tbat  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  the  Rufus  of  Rome  are 
identical  may  be  inferred  from  three  considerations,  (i)  S.  Mark's 
Gospel  was  written  for  Christians  in  Rome,  and  it  is  only  in  his  Gospel 
that  attention  is  called  to  the  name  of  Rufus.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  the  allusion  in  the  context,  and  its  mention  may  be  due  to  the 
possible  interest  of  Roman  Christians  in  a  fact  connecting  a  member 
of  their  Church  with  our  Lord,  (ii)  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
also  written  to  Roman  Christians,  (iii)  S.  Mark  implies,  what  S. 
Paul  states  clearly,  that  Rufus  was  a  Christian. 

f  The  names  of  Rufus  and  Alexander  have  been  found  in  inscriptions 
of  Caesar's  household. 

%  See  "  Chosen  in  the  Lord,"  p.  188. 
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Tradition.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy 
(see  also  Epiph.  Haer.  xx.  4),  and  reckoned  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Thebes.  In  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
Rufus  and  Alexander  are  mentioned  as  companions  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew. 

Secundus  (Acts  20'). 

A  Thessalonian*  who  accompanied  S.  Paul  on  his  journey 
from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  probably  one  of  those  who  went 
by  sea  to  Troas  and  waited  for  their  leader  there,  f  He 
may  be  the  same  as  Gaius  of  Macedonia.  J 


Silas  or  Silvanus  (Acts  i  f2'  *- 32-  33> 40,  i540-i810  (passim}, 
2  Cor.  i19,  i  and  2  Thess.  i1,  i  Pet.  512). 

Silas  was  probably  a  Libertinus.g  He  was  also  a  prophet 
and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem. 
Evidently  because  of  his  sympathies  with  the  liberal  views 
of  S.  Paul,  he  was  chosen,  along  with  Judas  Barsabbas,  to 
return  with  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (A.D.  49)  in 
order  to  give  his  support  to  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic 
Council.  After  Silas  and  Judas  Barsabbas  had  exhorted  and 
strengthened  the  Antiochene  Church,  they  were  formally 
dismissed,  but  remained  in  Antioch  after  it.  ||  The  quarrel 
between  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  respecting  Mark  was 
followed  by  the  choice  of  Silas  as  the  Apostle's  missionary 
colleague. 

S.  Paul  and  Silas  first  visited  the  Churches  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  to  whom  the  Jerusalem  decrees  were  delivered.  The 

*The  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Thessalonica  which  gives  a 
list  of  Politarchs. 

f  See  Appendix  V. 

%  See  under  "Gaius  of  Macedonia." 

§  So  we  may  infer  from  his  possession  of  the  Roman  citizenship. 

||  See  pp.  64,  65. 
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prophetic  powers  of  Silas  were  now  used  as  a  directive 
force ;  for,  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
by  means  of  Silas,  S.  Paul  was  led  to  Timothy,  whom  he 
chose  as  a  colleague  in  place  of  Barnabas.  It  was  through 
Silas  again  that  the  Apostle  was  guided  to  Troas.*  The 
missionaries  ultimately  came  to  Philippi,  where  S.  Paul 
and  Silas  were  imprisoned  but  quickly  liberated  owing  to 
their  possessing  the  Roman  citizenship.  They  then  pro 
ceeded  to  Thessalonica,  whence  they  were  expelled,  and  to 
Bercea,  where  Silas  was  left  behind  while  S.  Paul  was  taken 
to  Athens.  Silas  rejoined  the  Apostle  probably  at  Athens, 
and,  certainly  at  Corinth,!  preached  to  the  Corinthians  and 
in  the  districts  round  about  the  city,  and  remained  with 
him  until  i  and  2  Thessalonians  were  written  (A.D.  50-52). 
We  lose  trace  of  him  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

If  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Silvanus  of  i  Pet.  512, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  S.  Peter's  Epistle  to  the  Churches  of 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.J 

Tradition.  The  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  Silas,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  is  distinguished  from  Silvanus, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica.  Silas  (or  Silvanus)  is  commemo 
rated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  on  July  13  (July,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
476-479). 

Sopater  (Acts  2o4,  Rom.  i621). 

The  only  Bercean  Jew  known  to  us  by  name,  and  probably 
converted  by  S.  Paul  during  his  first  visit  to  Beroea  (A.D.  50). 
Five  years  later,  when  the  Apostle  was  at  Corinth,  Sopater  § 

*  See  pp.  66,  67,  82-84.  f  See  Appendix  III. 

t  See  Bigg,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Jiide. 

§  The  identification  of  Sopater  with  Sosipater  is  possible  for 

(i)  Sosipater  was  at  Corinth  when  Romans  was  written,  and  within 
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was  found  in  his  company  and  joined  in  greetings  to  the 
Roman  Church.  He  accompanied  the  Apostle  on  his 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Troas,  travelling  with  him  by  the 
overland  circuitous  route.* 

Tradition  has  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy,  and 
as  having  been  Bishop  of  Iconium.  In  the  Menologium 
Basilianum^  Sosipater,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  is  commemo 
rated  on  April  27,  along  with  Jason,  and  again  on 
November  10  along  with  Olympas,  Rhodion,  Tertius, 
Erastus,  and  Quartus.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Sosipater 
and  Sopater  of  Bercea  are  commemorated  on  June  25 
together  with  Jason  and  Mnason  of  Cyprus  (June,  vol. 
v.  p.  4). 

Sosthenes  (Acts  i817,  i  Cor.  i1-2). 

Ruler  of  the  synagogue  in  succession  to  Crispus.f  He 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  Jewish  opposition  to  S.  Paul,  and 
after  the  failure  of  the  charge  made  against  the  Apostle 
before  Gallic,  he  was  assaulted  by  the  disappointed  Jews 
in  the  judgment  hall.i  It  was  probably  this  unprovoked 

three  months  we  hear  of  a  Sopater  of  Beroea  accompanying  S. 
Paul  on  his  journey  into  Asia. 

(ii)  Jason  of  Thessalonica  is  generally  identified  with  Jason  of 
Rom.  i621.  Sopater  of  Bercea  was  a  neighbour  of  his.  In 
Rom.  i621,  Jason  and  Sosipater  are  mentioned  together  as  S. 
Paul's  "kinsmen."  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Sosipater 
was  a  Macedonian  and  identical  with  Sopater  of  Bercea. 
(iii)  The  name  Sosipater  appears  in  a  Thessalonian  inscription  giving 

a  list  of  Politarchs. 
*  See  Appendix  V. 

t  Chrysostom  identifies  Crispus  and  Sosthenes,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  do  so  as  it  was  customary  to  have  one  synagogal  ruler 
at  a  time  (Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People,  n.  ii.  65). 

:£  Who  the  persons  are  who  assaulted  Sosthenes  is  not  stated.  The 
Acts  simply  uses  the  word  iravres  (all),  and  many  MSS.  have,  therefore, 
inserted  either  ol  "EXX^es  or  oi  'lovSatoi  as  explanatory  glosses.  But 

S 
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attack  on  him,  coupled  with  the  impression  created  by  the 
conversion  of  Crispus,  which  led  to  his  own  conversion  to 
Christianity.*  Three  or  four  years  later  we  find  him  with 
S.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Apostle  joins  Sosthenes  with 
himself  in  his  opening  salutation  in  i  Cor.,  evidently  hoping 
that  the  name  of  the  Corinthian  would  carry  weight  in  a 
letter  written  to  insubordinate  and  factious  Christians  at 
Corinth. 

Tradition  has  reckoned  him  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  as 
Bishop  of  Colophon.  (See  also  Eusebius,  H.E.  i.  12.)  The 
same  traditions  are  stated  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum, 
where  he  is  commemorated  on  December  9,  together  with 
Apollos,  Cephas,  Tychicus,  Epaphroditus,  Caesar,  and 
Onesiphorus. 

Stachys  (Rom.  16°). 

A  Roman  Christian!  and  personal  friend  of  S.  Paul,J 
greeted  by  him  in  his  Epistle. 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  it  is  stated  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Byzantium 
by  S.  Andrew.  He  is  commemorated  on  October  31  both 

there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  party  is  meant ;  for  we  are  told  that 
it  was  the  Jews,  who  with  one  accord  rose  up  against  S.  Paul  and 
brought  him  before  the  judgment  seat.  The  Jews  were  the  disap 
pointed  party. 

*We  here  assume  that  the  Sosthenes  of  Acts  i817  is  identical  with 
the  companion  of  S.  Paul.  This  is  possible  :  (i)  Sosthenes  is  assumed 
to  be  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  and  no  further  designation  of  him 
is  used  by  S.  Paul  than  the  words  "the  brother."  S.  Paul  had  other 
companions  with  him  at  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle,  but  none 
of  them  join  in  the  opening  salutation.  (2)  There  was  constant  com 
munication  between  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  The  conversion  of  Sosthenes 
would  have  been  followed  by  his  resignation  as  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  his  presence  at  Ephesus. 

t  The  name  is  rare,  but  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  royal  household, 

£See  "My  beloved,"  pp.  187,  188. 
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in  the  Mcnologium  Basilianum^  along  with  Amplias  and 
Urbanus,  and  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  along  with  Ampliatus, 
Urbanus,  and  Narcissus  (Oct.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  687-698). 
Stephanas  (i  Cor.  ilc,  i6m8). 

Stephanas  was  a  native  of  Corinth  who,  with  his  house 
hold,  was  converted  by  S.  Paul  on  his  first  visit  to  that  city. 
The  conversion  of  a  whole  household  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Apostle,  for  the  members  of  it  formed  a 
nucleus  for  a  Church.  This  importance  he  manifested  by 
baptising  with  his  own  hands  "the  first-fruits  of  Achaia."* 
After  their  conversion,  they  undertook  a  self-imposed  task ; 
they  set  themselves  to  minister  to  the  local  Christians, 
possibly  including  in  their  work  the  collecting  of  the 
Corinthian  contribution  for  the  Jerusalem  poor.  About 
four  years  later,  Stephanas,  with  two  members  of  his  house 
hold,  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,f  was  sent  to  Ephesus  to 

*  Weizsacker  (Apostolic  Age,  i.  p.  305)  says  :  "The  first  stratum  of 
Church  membership  was  formed  in  the  house  of  Stephanas ;  from  this 
starting  point  the  development  of  the  work  went  on  ;  and  the  household 
lent  themselves  to  it."  Other  explanations  of  the  words  " first-fruits  of 
Achaia  "  have  been  given.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  at 
Athens  S.  Paul  had  already  made  Achaian  converts.  We  meet  with 
the  following  suggestions,  (i)  The  converts  at  Athens  might  only  have 
been  'believers,'  and  might  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  Church 
by  baptism,  (ii)  The  household  of  Stephanas  might  have  been  con 
verted  at  Athens,  being  included  in  "the  others  with  them"  (Acts  I7:!4) 
— an  impossible  explanation,  for  Stephanas  was  a  man  of  influence, 
(iii)  The  household  of  Stephanas  might  have  been  converted  and 
baptised  outside  Achaia.  Of  this  there  is  no  hint,  (iv)  S.  Paul  did 
not  regard  his  visit  to  Athens  as  an  integral  part  of  his  work. 

fSee  "Achaicus,"  p.  200.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  reason 
why  Stephanas  was  omitted  in  i  Cor.  i14.  The  reason  is  probably  that 
for  the  moment,  when  S.  Paul  was  dictating  his  letter  to  an  amanuensis, 
he  forgot  that  he  had  baptised  the  household  of  Stephanas.  This 
omission  may  have  been  corrected  by  Stephanas,  who  was  present  in 
the  room  ;  S.  Paul  therefore  inserted  i  Cor.  I1G  with  its  protective 
words,  "  I  know  not  whether  I  baptised  any  other." 
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S.  Paul,  carrying  with  them  a  letter  from  the  Corinthian 
Church.  They  evidently  informed  S.  Paul  of  the  condition 
of  their  Church ;  their  presence  was  a  great  consolation  to 
him,  and  they  proved  worthy  representatives  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  He  sent  the  delegates  back  to  Corinth  with 
his  reply  (our  i  Cor.),  in  which  he  commended  them  and 
desired  the  Corinthians  to  respect  them  for  their  voluntary 
labours.* 

Tradition.  The  Chronicon  Paschale  reckons  him  in  its 
List  of  the  Seventy. 

Symeon  called  Niger  (Acts  is1). 

As  his  name  shows,  Symeon  was  of  Jewish  origin;  his 
surname  Niger  implies  that  he  was  an  African.  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  who  came 
to  Antioch  and  preached  the  Lord  Jesus  to  Jews  as  well  as 
Greeks.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Antiochene  Church,!  and 
was  one  of  those  who  laid  his  hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul 
and  set  them  apart  for  their  missionary  journey. 

Tradition.  Epiphanius  reckons  him  as  having  been  one 
of  the  Seventy  (Haer.  xx.  4). 

Syntyche  (Phil,  f  3). 

A  member  of  the  Philippian  Church.  After  her  con 
version,  which  probably  took  place  on  S.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Philippi,  she  helped  the  Apostle  in  his  work.  Eleven 

*  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (42)  says  :  "  And 
thus  preaching  through  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  conversions  to  be  bishops  and  ministers  (et's  e7rt<r/c67rous 
/cat  Sta^ous)  over  such  as  should  afterwards  believe,  having  first  proved 
them  by  the  Spirit."  There  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  applying  this  to 
our  case,  for  S.  Paul  himself  states  that  the  household  of  Stephanas  was 
not  appointed  by  him,  but  appointed  themselves  voluntarily  to  minister 
to  the  saints.  (See  Robertson  and  Plummer  on  I  Cor.  i615. ) 

tSee  pp.  35.  36. 
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years  later  (A.D.  60-6 1)  news  reached  S.  Paul  in  Rome  of 
a  dispute  between  Syntyche  and  another  woman,  Euodia, 
which  had  caused  some  heartburning  in  the  Church.  The 
Apostle  therefore  urged  Epaphroditus,  the  bearer  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  Clement  to  help  these 
women  to  be  reconciled.* 

Tradition.     Syntyche   is    commemorated    in    the    Acta 
Sanctorum  on  July  22  (July,  vol.  v.  pp.  225,  226). 


SynzygUS  (Phil.  4'" :    val  epwrw  KGU  ere,  yy^crte  vvv^vye — Yea 

I  beseech  thee  also,  true  yoke-fellow). 
The   Greek    may    be   translated :     I    beseech   thee   also 
Synzygus,  who  art  rightly  so  named.     Two  questions  have 
arisen  in  this  connection. 

(1)  Is  Synzygus  a  proper  name?     On  the  one  hand  the 

proper  name  has  not  been  found  in  inscriptions  any 
where  ;  this  of  itself  is  no  argument.  On  the  other 
hand  the  use  of  punning  names  is  well  known,  cf. 
Archippus,  Onesimus. 

(2)  Assuming  that  the  word  is  a  designation,  to  whom 

does  it  refer?     Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 

535)  and  Origen  say  that  it  refers  to  S.  Paul's  own 

wife.     Chrysostom,    some   brother   or    husband    of 

Euodia  or  Syntyche.     Other  commentators  suggest 

Barnabas,  Luke,  Silas,  Timothy,  Christ  Himself. 

Theodoret  favours  Epaphroditus.     This  is  the  most  likely 

view.     We  come  to  this  decision  by  keeping  in  mind  the 

possible  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle  was  dictated. 

We  can  imagine  the  amanuensis  taking'  down  to  S.  Paul's 

dictation.     S.  Paul  has  spoken  his  message  to  Euodia  and 

Syntyche,  exhorting  them  to  be  of  one  mind,  when  a  sudden 

thought  strikes  him.     He  turns  to  Epaphroditus,  addresses 

*  See  the  notes  under  "Euodia." 
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him  as  a  true  yoke-fellow,  and  asks  him  to  help  in  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  The  words  were  not  meant  to  be  inserted 
in  the  letter,  but  the  amanuensis,  ignorant  of  this,  wrote 
them  down. 

Tertius  (Rom.  I622). 

A  Corinthian  Christian  who  acted  as  amanuensis  to  S. 
Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  sent  his 
personal  greetings  to  the  Roman  Christians.'5*' 

Tradition  reckons  him  one  of  the  Seventy  and  as  having 
become  Bishop  of  Iconium.  The  same  traditions  are  stated 
in  the  Menologium  Basilianum,  where  he  is  commemorated 
on  November  10,  together  with  Olympas,  Rhodion,  So- 
sipater,  Erastus,  and  Quartus,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
where  he  is  commemorated  on  June  20,  together  with 
Jesus  Justus  and  Artemas  (June,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7  and  8). 

Timothy  (Acts  i61:!,  iy14'  15,  i8r',  iQ22,  2o4,  Rom.  i621, 
i  Cor.  417,  i610'n,  2  Cor.  i1-19,  Phil,  i1,  219-20,  Col.  i1, 
i  Thess.  i1,  3'-'  6,  2  Thess.  i1,  i  and  2  Timothy, 
Phm.  1,  Heb.  i323). 

Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Jewess  named  Eunice;  his 
father  was  a  Greek,  and  his  grandmother's  name  was  Lois. 
As  a  child  he  was  well  instructed  in  the  Jewish  scriptures 
by  his  mother.  Lois,  Eunice,  and  Timothy  were  converted 
by  S.  Paul  on  his  first  visit  to  Lystra.f  The  young  man 
probably  witnessed  the  Apostle's  sufferings  in  the  town, 
and  so  commended  himself  to  him  that  when  S.  Paul 

*Godet  (in  loc.}  remarks  that  for  Tertius  to  have  sent  his  greeting  in 
the  third  person  would  have  been  to  treat  him  as  a  machine.  (See 
"Amanuenses,"  p.  58.) 

f  Timothy  was  a  disciple  when  S.  Paul  visited  Lystra  two  years 
later  (A.D.  49-50).  His  baptism  before  many  witnesses  is  referred  to 
in  i  Tim.  6la  and  2  Tim.  22. 
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visited  Lystra  on  his  next  missionary  tour  he  attached 
Timothy  to  him  as  a  companion  to  take  the  place  of 
Barnabas.  The  Apostle  was  guided  to  do  so  by  the 
prophet  Silas,  and  the  young  colleague  was  specially 
ordained  to  his  work  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  and  the  presbytery  (i  Tim.  i18,  414,  2  Tim.  i6). 
One  incident  of  this  special  consecration  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts ;  Timothy  was  circumcised  in  order  not  to  hinder 
missionary  work  amongst  the  Jews.* 

Timothy  accompanied  S.  Paul  to  Troas,  Philippi,  and 
Thessalonica,  where  he  was  left  behind,  rejoining  him  at 
Bercea.  When  S.  Paul  left  for  Athens,  Timothy  and  Silas 
remained  at  Bercea.  At  the  Apostle's  request  Timothy 
probably  joined  him  at  Athens  and  visited  Thessalonica, 
and  with  Silas  rejoined  their  leader  at  Corinth. f  He 
was  with  the  Apostle  when  i  and  2  Thessalonians  were 
written,  and  evangelised  the  district  round  Corinth,  helping 
in  the  foundation  of  churches  in  Achaia  (2  Cor.  i1-  19). 
We  next  hear  of  him  at  Ephesus  during  S.  Paul's  sojourn 
in  the  metropolis  (A.D.  53-55)-  Before  the  writing  of  i  Cor., 
Timothy  and  Erastus  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  take  the 
initial  steps  towards  raising  the  Macedonian  contribution  for 
the  Jerusalem  poor.  He  then  probably  went  on  to  Corinth, 
where  he  may  have  been  insulted ;  here  he  very  likely  met 
Titus  and  a  brother,  and  returned  with  them  to  Ephesus, 
bringing  bad  news  of  the  immorality  and  divisions  in  the 
Church  |  (i  Cor.  417,  i610-  ").  He  remained  with  the 
Apostle  for  the  short  period  before  the  latter's  departure 
from  Ephesus,  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  joined  in 
greetings  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  i1),  and,  after  reaching 
Corinth,  preached  the  Gospel  and  sent  a  salutation  to  the 
Roman  Church.  When  S.  Paul  left  Corinth  by  land  for 

*See  p.  66.  tSee  Appendix  III.  i  See  Appendix  IV. 
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Jerusalem,  Timothy  was  one  of  those  who  went  by  sea  and 
awaited  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Troas  (A.D.  56-57).*  His 
movements  now  are  uncertain.  He  may  have  accompanied 
S.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  or  remained  at  Ephesus.  However, 
he  rejoined  the  Apostle  during  his  first  imprisonment  in 
Rome  (A.D.  59-61),  sending  greetings  through  him  to  the 
Colossians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philippians ;  and  S. 
Paul  hoped  to  send  Timothy  shortly  to  Philippi  to  prepare 
for  his  own  coming.  After  the  Apostle's  release,  Timothy 
is  found  at  Ephesus  when  S.  Paul  himself  was  on  a  journey 
to  Macedonia.!  There  he  remained  until  he  met  the 
Apostle,  parted  from  him  with  tears  (2  Tim.  i4),  and  went 
on  to  Lystra,^  where  he  was  still  to  be  found  when  S.  Paul, 
again  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  wrote  2  Timothy  asking  him 
to  come  to  Rome  with  Mark  and  appointing  him  his 
successor.§  He  probably  did  reach  Rome,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  but  released  (Heb.  I323). 

Tradition  has  reckoned  him  as  having  been  one  of  the 
Seventy,  and  having  become  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  (See 
Lists  of  the  Seventy,  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46,  and  Eusebius, 
H.E.  iii.  4.)  The  Menologium  Basilianum  commemorated 
him  as  first  Bishop  of  Ephesus  on  January  22,  and  the  Ada 
Sanctorum  on  January  24  (Jan.  vol.  ii.  pp.  562-569).  He 
is  said  to  have  died  a  martyr. 

Titus   (2    Cor.    213,    7*  *'*.",   g*  *  »•  «     i218,    Gal.    21- 3, 

2  Tim.  410,  Titus). 

Titus  was  a  Greek,  a  God-fearer,  probably  converted  at 
Antioch  by  S.  Paul.  Of  his  early  life,  nothing  is  known ;  || 

*See  Appendix  V.  tSee  Appendix  VI. 

JSee  Appendix  VII.  §  See  pp.  134-137. 

HChrysostom  in  his  introduction  to  Titus  says:  "  I  think  that  there 
is  mention  made  of  him  in  the  Acts.  Perhaps  he  was  a  Corinthian, 
unless  there  was  some  other  of  the  same  name."  This  identification 
of  Titus  with  the  Titus  Justus  of  Acts  iS7  is  not  accepted. 
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there  are  no  reminiscences  of  him  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
as  there  are  of  Timothy  in  S.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
In  A.D.  46  S.  Paul  took  Titus,  when  he  journeyed  with 
Barnabas,  to  Jerusalem  on  a  private  visit;  there  S.  Paul 
refused  to  have  Titus  circumcised,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  rite  was  never  performed  in  his  case.*  We  hear  of  him 
seven  or  eight  years  later  as  one  of  S.  Paul's  companions  in 
Ephesus.  He  was  probably  sent  to  Corinth  as  bearer  of 
the  Apostle's  first  lost  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  and  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  organising  the  Achaian  contribution  to  the 
fund  for  the  Jerusalem  poor.f  He,  very  likely,  returned 
with  Timothy  before  i  Cor.  reached  Corinth,  bearing  bad 
news  of  the  schisms  and  immorality  of  that  city.!  He  was 
then  sent  back  with  a  second  lost  letter,  a  letter  of  sharp 
rebuke  (2  Cor.  7®);  his  mission  was  of  a  delicate  nature, 
for  on  him  depended  the  future  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Titus  proved  equal  to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  S.  Paul  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Ephesus;  at  Troas  he  was  sorely 
disappointed  at  not  meeting  Titus,  but  in  Macedonia  (prob 
ably  at  Thessalonica)  Titus  met  him  with  cheering  news. 
Both  S.  Paul  and  Titus  rejoiced  at  the  hopeful  prospect  of 
the  situation,  the  former  being  specially  overjoyed  because 
his  boast  to  Titus  about  the  Corinthians  was  justified. 
S.  Paul,  in  great  relief,  wrote  2  Corinthians,  and  sent  it  by 
the  hands  of  Titus  and  two  other  brethren  (A.D.  55).§ 

Eight  years  afterwards  we  find  Titus  in  Crete.     S.  Paul 

*See  Appendices  I.  and  II.,  and  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  67. 

t  See  Appendix  IV. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Titus  with  Luke  and  Silas. 
Ramsay  suggests  that  some  close  relationship  with  Luke  probably 
influenced  him  in  omitting  the  name  of  Titus  from  the  Acts  (S.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  p.  370). 

£  See  pp.  97  seq. 

§See  Appendix  IV.,  and  pp.  217-220. 
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had  visited  the  island,  but,  unable  to  stay  there  any  length 
of  time,  had  left  Titus  in  charge  with  instructions  to  organise 
the  Church  and  protect  the  Christians  from  false  teachers. 
The  opposition  of  Jewish  teachers  to  one  who  was  an 
uncircumcised  Greek  impelled  Titus  to  write  to  S.  Paul 
for  advice ;  hence  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  who  was  asked  to 
join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis.*  The  last  we  hear  of  him 
in  the  N.T.  is  that  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Dalmatia. 

Tradition.  The  name  of  Titus  is  inseparably  connected 
with  Crete.  He  is  reckoned  to  have  been  among  the 
Seventy  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  but  specially  excluded 
by  Abu-1-Barakat.  In  the  Ada  Sanctorum  he  is  com 
memorated  on  January  4  (Jan.  vol.  i.  p.  163),  and  in  the 
Menologium  Basilianum  on  August  25. 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  Titus  appears  as 
S.  Paul's  guide  to  Iconium,  where,  it  is  stated,  he  lived 
with  Onesiphorus. 

Titus  Justus  (Acts  iS7). 

A  God-fearer  of  Corinth.  His  name  suggests  that  he 
was  a  Latin.  In  his  house,  which  was  near  the  synagogue, 
S.  Paul  lodged  after  he  separated  from  the  synagogue.! 

*See  pp.  126-129. 

Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  9)  says  that  it  is  recorded  that  Titus  was  Bishop 
of  Crete  as  Timothy  was  of  Ephesus.  So  also  Apost.  Const,  vii.  46. 
But  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  more  careful  in  estimating  his  position 
in  Crete;  the  words  he  uses  are  "praeponens  eum  illis  ecclesiis  quae 
illic  erant." 

fChrysostom  {in  loc.)  considers  that  this  change  was  due  to  S.  Paul's 
policy,  which  aimed  at  rousing  the  Corinthian  Jews  who  might  have 
jealousy  from  the  very  proximity  of  the  house  which  "was  contiguous 
to  the  synagogue."  The  Acts  says  that  the  house  of  Titus  Justus 
"joined  hard  to  the  synagogue " and  that  S.  Paul  crossed  over  (/iera/Sds 
cxeWev,  departed  thence)  from  the  synagogue  to  a  private  house.  The 
Bezan  text  suggests  that  this  means  that  he  changed  his  residence 
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Trophimus  (Acts  2o4,  2i29,  2  Tim.  420). 

A  Gentile  Christian  of  Ephesus,  probably  the  "  brother  " 
of  2  Cor.  822  who  accompanied  Titus  and  "the  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel "  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth, 
bearing  2  Corinthians  with  them.*  He  accompanied  the 
Apostle  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem,  being  one  of 
those  who  preceded  him,  travelling  by  sea  to  Troas.f  In 
Jerusalem  he  was  observed  by  some  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who,  erroneously  concluding  that  his  presence  with  S.  Paul 
implied  that  the  Apostle  had  taken  Gentiles  into  the  Temple, 
raised  a  riot  in  the  city.  S.  Paul  was  arrested  in  con 
sequence  and  ultimately  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  (A.D.  56). 
We  do  not  hear  of  Trophimus  till  eight  years  later.  From 
this  reference  (2  Tim.  420)  we  infer  that  Trophimus  accom 
panied  S.  Paul  in  his  travels  between  the  two  Roman  im 
prisonments  and  was  left  behind  at  Miletus  sick  (A.D.  64)4 

Tradition.  The  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Hippolytus 
reckon  him  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  state  that  he  was 
martyred  along  with  S.  Paul,  Pudens,  and  Aristarchus. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum  on 
April  15,  together  with  Aristarchus  and  Pudens,  fellow- 
martyrs  under  Nero. 

Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa  (Rom.  i612). 

Roman  Christians,  probably  sisters,  and  members  of  a 
body  of  women-workers  in  the  Roman  Church.§  They 

from  the  house  of  Aquila  to  that  of  Titus  Justus,  thereby  getting  over 
the  difficulty  in  the  text  which  implies  that  S.  Paul  crossed  over  to  a 
house  adjoining  the  synagogue. 

On  the  importance  of  this  change,  see  pp.  in,  112. 

*See  "The  Brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  pp.  217-220. 

t  See  Appendix  V. 

£  See  Appendix  VII. 

§See  "  Labour  in  the  Lord,"  pp.  191,  192. 
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were  both  probably  servants  in  the  household  of  Claudius.* 
S.  Paul  sent  greetings  to  them  in  his  Epistle. 

Tychicus  (Acts  2o4,  Eph.  6ffl- ffl,  Col.  47-  *• 9,  2  Tim.  412, 
Tit.  312). 

A  native  of  Asia,  probably  of  Ephesus.  We  find  him 
with  S.  Paul  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem  from  Corinth, 
being  one  of  those  who  preceded  him  to  Troas.  He  prob 
ably  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem.!  He  next 
appears  as  one  of  S.  Paul's  companions  during  his  first 
Roman  imprisonment  and  earns  the  prisoner's  praise,  being 
called  his  "  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  and 
fellow-servant."  He  was  chosen  by  S.  Paul  to  act  as  bearer 
of  his  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  "the  Ephesians."  After 
S.  Paul's  release,  Tychicus  is  again  with  him,  and  the 
Apostle  contemplated  sending  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to 
Crete  to  replace  Titus ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Artemas 
went  to  Crete,  for  we  read  that  Tychicus  was  soon  after  sent 
to  Ephesus,  possibly  to  take  the  place  of  Timothy,  whose 
presence  in  Rome  was  urgently  requested  by  S.  Paul,  for  the 
second  time  a  Roman  prisoner.  J 

Tradition.  The  Lists  of  the  Seventy  distinguish  between 
the  Tychicus  of  Colossians,  who  is  held  to  have  become 
Bishop  of  Calchedon,  and  the  Tychicus  of  Titus,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Colophon. 

*  Both  names  have  been  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  royal  household 
as  servants  in  the  court  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  a  certain  Queen  Tryphaena,  first 
cousin  once  removed  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  plays  a  prominent  part. 
The  connection  of  her  name  with  Claudius  is  suggestive. 

tLightfoot  on  Col.  47. 

On  his  identification  with  the  brother  of  2  Cor.  S'22,  see  Stanley, 
2  Cor.,  and  cf.  pp.  217-220. 

JSee  Appendix  VII. 
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In  the  Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated  on  April  29 
(April,  vol.  iii.  p.  613),  and  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum 
on  December  9,  together  with  Sosthenes,  Apollos,  Cephas, 
Epaphroditus,  Caesar,  and  Onesiphorus.  In  the  latter  he 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Seventy  and  Bishop  of 
Colophon  after  Sosthenes. 

Urbanus  (Rom.  i69). 

A  Roman  Christian,  probably  a  slave,*  greeted  by  S.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  as  "  our  fellow-worker  in  Christ"  f 

Tradition.  His  name  is  found  in  Lists  of  the  Seventy, 
where  it  is  stated  he  became  Bishop  of  Macedonia.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Menologium  Basilianum  on  October 
31,  and  on  the  same  date  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  together 
with  Stachys,  Ampliatus,  and  Narcissus. 

Zenas  (Titus  3™). 

A  practical  lawyer  (6  vo/xtKos)|  who  accompanied  Apollos 
on  a  journey  by  way  of  Crete,  probably  from  Macedonia  to 

*  His  name  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  household  and  is  a 
common  slave  name.  An  inscription  of  A.D.  115  mentions  an  Urbanus 
as  a  freed  man  in  the  royal  mint. 

t Meyer  (in  loc.)  states:  "He  was  probably  a  stranger  who  was  at 
this  time  in  Rome,  and  united  his  activity  with  that  of  Roman  Christians 
towards  the  extension  and  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  whereby  he  was  a 
fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  readers." 

J  Zahn  says  that  the  word  '  lawyer '  does  not  denote  an  office  but 
usually  the  practical  lawyer,  through  whose  assistance,  e.g.,  a  will  is  made 
or  a  law-suit  carried  on. 

The  presence  of  a  lawyer  with  S.  Paul  at  this  time,  and  the  conviction 
soon  after  that  his  second  imprisonment  was  certain  to  end  with  his 
martyrdom,  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  It  is  noticeable  that 
S.  Paul  advises  Titus  to  shun  fightings  about  the  law 
(Tit.  3»). 
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Egypt.*  The  companions  doubtless  carried  S.  Paul's  letter 
to  Titus ;  in  it  the  Apostle  exhorts  the  latter  to  set  forward 
Zenas  and  Apollos  on  their  journey  with  great  care  that 
nothing  be  wanting  unto  them. 

Tradition  reckons  him  one  of  the  Seventy  and  states  that 
he  became  bishop  either  of  Chios  or  of  Diospolis.  In  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  he  is  commemorated,  together  with  John 
Mark,  on  September  27  (Sept.  vol.  vii.  pp.  390,  391). 
Zahn,  referring  to  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  says: 
"  Possibly  the  Zeno  mentioned  there  and  called  the  son  of 
Onesiphorus  may  be  the  Zenas  of  Tit.  313 "  (Intro,  to  the 
JV.T.il.p.  53). 

*  We  may  be  certain  that  Zenas  and  Apollos  were  journeying  from 
S.  Paul  and  not  to  him.  (See  "Commendation, "p.  85.)  Chrysostom  in 
his  homily  on  Titus  says  that  S.  Paul  "summons  Zenas  and  orders 
Apollos  to  be  sent  to  him,  never  Titus."  But  Theodore  rightly 
observes  on  Tit.  313,  "  evidens  est  autem  quoniam  et  per  hos  scripsit, 
ad  eum  mittens  eos  et  alia  vice  ad  auxilium  ejus  et  aliorum  correctionem." 
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205,  235,  275. 
Achaicus,  91,  96,  97,  158,  197, 

200,  219,  235,  275. 
In  Tradition,  181,  182,  200. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

A  Biography  of  Paul,  8,  9, 

39,  61. 

Chronology  of,  xiii-xix. 
We-sections  in,  67,  105,  106, 

113,  167,  168,  218,  254. 
Aegina,  186,  226. 
Agabus,  32. 

In  Tradition,  175,  176,  177. 
Alexander,    brother   of   Rufus 

270. 
the  coppersmith,  131,  132, 

201,  221. 

In  Tradition,  202. 
of  Ephesus,  88,  130,  201. 
the  heretic,  201. 
the  high-priest,  51. 
Alexandria,    13,   86,   128,   178, 
183,   185,  205,  206,  216, 
252,  253. 

Alybans,  179,  183,  253. 
Amanuenses,    3,    58,    77,    117, 
118,   119,   149,  277,  278. 
Ampliatus,  103,  187,  188,  197, 

198,  202,  221,  260. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  182, 

202,  255,  275,  285. 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  16,  20, 

21,  202,  203. 

In  Tradition,  175-176,  177, 
203. 


Andriaca,  178,  179,  183. 
Andronicus,    4,    36,    103,    190, 

191,  197,  198,  203,  204. 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  182, 

204. 

Annianus  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  43,  49,  50, 
52,54,  109,  148,  178,  179, 
183,  185,  232. 
Paul  at,  43,  49,  50,  52,  54, 

109,  148,  150. 

Antioch  in  Syria,  9,  14,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38, 
40,43,47,54,57,81,  112, 
144,  145,  149,  150,  181, 
213. 
Christians  so  called  at,  31, 

32. 
Compared  with  Jerusalem, 

34- 
Composition  of  the  Church 

at,  34. 
Organisation  of  the  Church 

at,  35. 
Paul  at,  27,  28,  29,  30-33, 

35,    38,    40,    43,    54,    55, 

60,    81,    112,    144,     146, 

148. 

Silas  at,  64,  82. 
Apamea,  178,  179,  182,  211. 
Apelles,  187,  197,  198,  204,  205, 

212,  221. 

Confounded    with    Apollos, 

204. 
In  Tradition,  176  (Ampeles), 

177,  180,  181,  182,  205. 
Apollonias,  176,  177,  183,  253, 
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Apollos,  49,  86,  92,  188,  193, 

194,  204,  205,  206,  285. 
Alleged  author  of  Hebrews, 

206. 

At  Corinth,  86,  87. 
At  Ephesus,  85,  86,  91,  92, 

161,  266. 

Christian  Belief  of,  86,  205. 
Confounded    with    Apelles, 

204. 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  182, 

206,  259,  274. 
Journey     to     Crete,     128, 

286. 

Party  of,  93. 

Paul  and,  87,  93,  94,  161. 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  The,  4, 

33.  34.  56,  143-145.  203. 
Luke's  interest  in,  9. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as,  17, 

54- 
Relation  to  Paul,  22,  23,  24, 

25.  33.  34- 
Ultra-,  100,  101. 
Apostolic  Council,  32,  43,  56, 
57,  82,  141-145,  146,  214, 
243,  271. 
Apostolic  Decree,   43,  56,   57, 

64,  65,  243,  271. 
Apphia,  88,  195,  196,  210,  260, 

261. 

In  Tradition,  207. 
Approved  in  Christ,  The,  187. 
Aquila  and   Priscilla,   69,    86, 
102,  172,  189,  190,  195, 
196,  207,  208. 
Alleged  authors  of  Hebrews, 

208. 
At  Corinth,  76,  85,  86,  no, 

205,  206,  282. 
At  Ephesus,  81,  197,  266. 
At  Rome,  103,  197,  229, 266. 
Church  in  the  house  of,  197- 

199,  208. 
In  Tradition,  181,  182,  186, 

208. 

Order  of  names  of,  explana 
tion  of,  266,  267. 
Arabia,  Locality  of,  21. 
Paul  in,  21-23,  59. 


Archippus,  88,  117,  189,  193, 
I95>  *96,  207,  209,  210, 
260,  277. 
In  Tradition,  182,  186,  210, 

261. 

Areopagus,  75. 
Aretas,  23. 

Aristarchus,    71,    92,   99,    101, 
105,  108,   113,   114,   115, 
116,   117,   125,   132,   167, 
168,   189,   190,  201,  210, 
211,  219,  227,  230,  237. 
As    the    "  Brother    whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel," 
101,  210,  217-220. 
As    the    "  Man    of    Mace 
donia,"  210,  217. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  180, 

182,  211,  243,  269,  283. 
Aristo  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Aristobulus,  239. 

Household  of,  197,  198,  204, 

211,  212,  221,  255. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  182, 

212. 

Artemas,  128,  212,  284. 

In  Tradition,  180,  181,  182, 

212,  243,   278. 

Ascension  of  our  Lord,  3,  6,  u. 

Asia,  13,  44,  81,  88,  119,  131, 

165-168,    176,    186,    208, 

239- 

Paul  in,  44,  88. 
Assos,  1 06. 
Asyncritus,  198,  199,  212,  213, 

238,  259,  264. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  182, 

213,  239- 

Athens,    22,    73-75,    112,    152- 
154,  178,  179,  184,  185, 
228,  255,  272,  279. 
Paul  at,  22,  73-75,  «2,  152- 

154,  226. 

Timothy  at,  see  Timothy. 
Avilius  (in  Tradition),  185. 

Baptism  of  John,  86. 
Baptisms  by  Paul,  78,  79,  200, 

226,  275. 
Bar-Jesus,  39. 
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Barnabas,  212,  213-216,  277. 
Alleged  author  of  Hebrews 

and  /  Peter,  216. 
Appearance,    first,    in    the 

Acts,  8,  9,  61. 
Character  of,  30,  46,  60-63, 

215- 

Cyprus  and,  38-45,  61. 
Importance  in  Acts,  3,  46. 
In  Antioch,  29,  31,  33,  35, 
37,  146. 

Epistle  to  Galatians,  142, 

147,  148- 
Jerusalem,    4,    7,    8,    10, 

31-35,  43.  55,  142,  144. 
213,  214. 
In  Tradition,   4,    176,    177, 

182,  215,  216. 

Influence  on  Paul,  24,  25, 
29,  3°.  39,  60-63,  82,  148, 
213-215- 
Mark   and,    35,    40,    41-44, 

117,  214,  250. 
Order  of  names,  Paul  and, 

42-44. 
Paul  and 

early  relations,  24,  27,  29, 

145,  213,  214. 
on  first  missionary  jour 
ney,    37-54.     60,     147, 

148,  214,  246,  249,  251. 
their  quarrel,  40-45,   60, 

61,  62,  82,  136,  150, 
214,215,251,271. 

Silas  compared  with,  82-84. 

Surname  of  Joseph  of  Cy 
prus,  8,  61. 

Titus  compared  with,   136, 

137- 

Beloved,  My,  187,  198,  284. 
Bercea,  72,  77,    112,  153,  154, 

186,  257,  272,  279. 
Paul  at,   72,   77,   112,   153, 

154.  272. 
Berroea  in   Thrace,    178,    179, 

182,  221. 
Berytus,    178,    179,    183,    184, 

238,  270. 
Bezan  Text  of  the  Acts,  205, 

235,  247,  254,  282. 


Bithynia,  81,  176. 
Bostra,  175,  176,  177. 
Breaking  of  Bread,  7. 
Brother,  The,  187,  188,  284. 

of  2  Cor.  822,  220. 
Brother  whose  praise  is  in  the 

Gospel,    The,    101,    210, 

217-220. 

Byblus,  178,  183,  253. 
Byzantium,  176,  177,  184,  274. 

Caesar  (in  Tradition),  180,  181, 

182,  206,  221,  259,  274, 

285. 
Caesarea,  14,  30,  36,  180,  181, 

182,  185,  206. 
Paul  in,  27,  29,  81,  106,  108, 

262. 
Caesar's   household,  220,  221, 

263. 

Candace  (in  Tradition),  181. 
Cappadocia,  81. 
Carpus,  131,  132,  221. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  182, 

221. 

Carthage,  176,  177,  183,  229. 
Cenchreae,     79,    81,     104,    185, 

246,  264,  265. 
Cephas  (in  Tradition),  178,  179, 

182,  206,  259,  274,  285. 
Chalcedon,  176,  177,  178,  179, 

183,  184,  227,  284. 
Chichester,  268. 
Chios,  179,  184,  286. 
Chloe,  79,  92,  95,  96,  222. 
Chosen  in  the  Lord,  The,  188. 
Christian,  Origin  of  term,   31, 

32- 

Christianity,  Evolutionary  de 
velopment  of,  xx,  1-5,  10- 

15.  30-34.  37.  39,  44.  50, 

124,  137,  148,  150. 
Christians,  Life  of  early,  6,  7, 

10,  14,  19. 
Chronological   Tables,   xii-xix, 

126,  154,  165. 
Chuza,  250. 
Cilicia,  10,  13,  28,  29,  57,  64, 

82. 
Paul  in,  10,  13,  27,  64. 
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Circumcision,  14,  40,  56,  58, 
112,  116,  117,  192,  214, 
243,  281. 

Party  of,  33,  55,  129. 
Claudia,    195,    196,    198,    199, 

222,  268,  269. 
In  Tradition,  185,  222,  245. 
Claudius,  Edict  of,  207,  266. 
Clement,    120,    189,   223,   224, 

234- 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

185,    224. 
Cleopas  (in  Tradition),  175, 180, 

181,  185. 

Collection,  The  Great,  87,  91, 
92,  98,  100,  101,  105,  155- 
159,  160,  166-168,  193, 
200,  217,  219,  220,  232, 
235.  275. 
Colophon,  178,  179,  1 80,  181, 

184,  274,  284. 

Colossae,  88,  116,  118,  119,  125, 
172,  186,  207,  209,  210, 
2ii,  252,  257,  260,  261. 
Epaphras  and  the  Church  of, 

116,  230. 

Paul  and,  116,  117,  125. 
Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  58, 

92,  115,  118,  122. 
Bearers  of,  92,  117,  257,  284. 
Contents  of,  116,  117. 
Date  of,  123. 
Occasion  of,  116. 
Commendations,    85,    91,    114, 
171,  205,  208,  225,  276, 
286. 

Communism,  7. 
Concordat,  The,  33. 
Conia,  178,  179,  182. 
Corinth,  70,  75,  85,  109,  no, 
131,   146,  172,  176,   177, 

184,    211,    222. 

Apollos  at,  86,  87. 
Apollos,  Party  of.in,  93,  206. 
Christ  party  in,  93,  95,  100, 

101,  104,  164. 
Collection,    The   Great,   in, 

91,  92. 
Condition  at  date  of  i  Cor., 

95,  96,  155- 


Corinth,  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

written  at,  102. 
Epistles    to    Thessalonians 

written  at,  77,  80. 
Immorality  in,  90,  95,  96, 

161,  162. 
Influence  of,  in  life  of  Paul, 

110-113. 

Letters  from,  to  Paul,  96, 
157,   I59,   165,  200,  235, 
275- 
Parties  in,  93,  162,  163,  164, 

222,  274. 

Paul  at,  76-81,  94,  102,  104, 
109,  125,  146,  149,  152- 
154,  160,  161,  163,  165, 
168,  172,  222,  236,  246, 

275- 

Charges  against,  94. 
Founder  of  the  Church, 
78,  87,  89,  93,  94,  187. 
Visit  from  Ephesus,  90. 
Paul,  Party  of,  in,  93. 
Peter,  Party  of,  in,  93-95, 
Silas  at,  see  Silas. 
Timothy  at,  see  Timothy. 
Titus  at,  see  Titus. 
Corinthians,  Epistles  to,  2. 
First    Epistle,    57,    59,    91, 
155-165,  222,  274,  279. 
Bearers  of,  92,   97,   200, 

219,  235,  276. 
Date  and  Place  of,  96,  97, 

156,  172. 
Occasion  of,  96. 
Historical  Problems  of,  155- 

165. 
Lost   Epistle,    91,    92,    159, 

160,  162,  165,  281. 
Second  Epistle,  92,  99,  155- 

165. 
Bearers  of,  92,  101,  157, 

281. 
Date  and   Place  of,   99, 

100,  217. 

Occasion  of,  99,  101. 
Severe  Letter,  98,  162,  163, 

165,  281. 

Cornelius,  14,  15,  30,  57,  145, 
262. 
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Cornelius  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Coronea,  180,  184,  259. 
Crescens,  134,  199,  224-226. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  183, 

186,  225. 
Crete,  113,  128,  185,  206,  284, 

285. 

Paul  in,  125,  126. 
Titus  in,  125,  126,  212,  281. 
Crispus,  79,  80,  226,  273. 

In  Tradition,  186,  226. 
Cyprus,   8,    14,   28,   38-45,   61, 
no,  213,  214,  251,  254, 
276. 

Cyrene,  13,  28,  213,  246,  254, 
276. 

Dalmatia,  129,   134,   178,   183, 

225,  238,  282. 
Damaris,  75,  195,  226,  227. 
Damascus,  14,  19,  20,  22,  59, 

175,   176,   177,   202,  203, 

207. 

Paul  at,  21,  23,  25,26,  27,  59. 
Deacons,  9,  130,  193. 
Demas,   50,   51,   71,    115,   117, 

125,    132,  189,  201,  227, 

228. 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  183, 

227,  228,  243. 

Demetrius  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Derbe,  52,  109,  148. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  75,  227, 

228,  229. 

In  Tradition,  75,  185,  228, 

229. 
Diospolis,   178,   179,   181,   183, 

184,  228,  286. 
Disciples 

of  John  the  Baptist,  88. 
of  Paul,  2,  3,  23,  48,  49,  53, 
71,  85,  89,  105,  114,  115, 
124,  132. 
Seventy    The,    4,    174-184, 

200-286  (passim). 
Domitilla,  Catacomb  of,  202. 
Dyrrhachium,    180,    181,    182, 
221. 

Elders,  12,  53,  56,  127,  143-145. 


Eleutheropolis,  178,  179,  243. 
Epgenetus,   88,   103,   187,    188, 

197,  198,  229. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  183, 

229. 

Epaphras,  49,  88,  114,  116,  117, 
118,   189,   190,   193,  209, 
211,  229,  230,  260. 
Founder  of  the  Church  at 

Colossae,  116,  230. 
In  Tradition,  183,  230. 
Epaphroditus,    92,    120,    121, 
123,   188,   189,  223,  230, 

231,  234,  237,  277. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 
206,  231,  259,  274,  285. 

True  yoke-fellow,  277,  278. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  92, 
115,  118,  188. 

Bearers  of,  92,  118,  284. 

Date,  123. 

Destination  of,  118,  119. 

Occasion  of,  118. 
Ephesus,  49,  64,  67,  81,  107, 
118,  126,  134,  145,  171, 
172,  178,  179,  1 80,  181, 
183,  184,  185,  212,  225, 
237,  258,  260,  266. 

Apollos  at,  see  Apollos. 

Church  of,  106. 

Mission   of   Timothy   from, 
see  Timothy. 

Mission  of  Titus  from,  see 
Titus. 

Paul  at,  81,  87-98,  109,  no, 
118,   127,   131,   146,  155- 

165,    172,    20O,    2IO,    211, 
275,  279,  28l,  284. 

Timothy  at,  see  Timothy. 
Erastus,  79,  89,  104,  131,  158, 
159,   172,  231,  232,  270, 
279. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

232,  256,  270,  273,  278. 
Ethiopia,  177. 

Ethiopian    Eunuch,    The,    15, 

262. 
Eubulus,  198,  199,  232. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

232,  256. 
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Eunice,  53,  66,  68,  135,  136, 
171,  227,  233,  245,  278. 

Euodia,  68,  124,  196,  223,  231, 
233,  234,  249,  277. 

Eutychus,  106,  234,  235. 

Fellow-helper,  3. 

-prisoner,  114,  190,  198,  203, 

211. 

-servant,  189,  284. 
-soldier,  120,  189. 
-worker,  120,  189,  190,  198, 

285. 

Fortunatus,  92,  96,  97,  158, 
197,  200,  219,  223,  235, 
236,  275. 

In  Tradition,  181,  183,  236. 
Freedmen  of  Rome,  13,  271. 

Gaius  of  Corinth,  69,  79,  104, 

236,  237. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

185,  236,  237,  238,  245, 

259,  264. 
of  Derbe,  105,  167,  168,  237. 

In  Tradition,  237. 
of  Macedonia,   71,  99,  201, 
210,  217,  236,  237,  271. 

In  Tradition,  236. 
Galatia,  81,  83,  186,  225. 

Collection  for  poor  in,   87, 

166-168. 
Meaning  in  2  Tim.  410,  134, 

224,  225. 
Paul  in,  42-44,  52,  53,  54, 

6O,  65-67,  87,   112,   127, 
148,  149,  171,  214,  227. 

Opponents    of,    57,    149, 

150. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  32, 

58,  59- 

Barnabas  in,  142,  147,  148. 
Date,  2,  59,  146-151. 
How  written,  58. 
Occasion  of,  58. 
Relation   to   Romans,    150, 

151. 

Gallio,  80,  81,  no,  in,  273. 
Gamaliel,  9,  10,  16. 
Gaul,  124,  126,  134,  176,  224. 


Gaza,  178,  179, 184,  261. 
Gentile     Christianity,     Legiti 
macy  of,  54,  56. 
Gentile  Unfriendliness  to  Paul, 

US- 

Gerizim,  14. 

Giscala,  229. 

God-fearers,  xx,  5,  28,  29,  50, 
62,  68,  78,  213,  233,  249, 
251,  278,  280,  282. 

Greeks,  i,  28,  53. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  206, 

208,  215,  248. 
Hebrew-speaking  Jews,  xx,  i, 

n. 

Hellenes,    xx,    and    see    God- 
fearers  and  Greeks. 
Hellenist  widows,  u,  12. 
Hellenists,  xx,  10,  n,  12,  13, 

16,    25,    26,    29,    30,    50, 

261. 
Heraclea,   180,   181,   182,  205, 

208. 
Hermas,    198,    199,    221,    238, 

259,  264. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 
237,  238,  245,  259, 
264. 

The  Shepherd  of,  238. 
Hermes,  198,  199,  221,  238. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

213,  238,  264. 
Hermogenes,   50,   51,   88,   132, 

239- 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  183, 

201,  239. 
Herodion,  103,  191,   197,   198, 

204,  239,  240,  255. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

213,  239,  240,  264. 
Hierapolis,  88,   119,  230,  262, 

263. 
Hospitality,  25,  31,  68,  69,  94, 

254,  260. 
Hosts  of  Paul,  25,  69,  233,  236, 

254,  259,  265. 
Hymenaeus,  88,  130,  131,  240, 

241. 
Hyrcania,  179,  182,  213. 
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Iconium,  38,  50,  51,  148,  172, 
178,   179,   180,   181,   184, 
257»  273,  278,  282. 
Paul  at,  38,  50,  51,  81,  148. 

Illyricum,  102. 

Inscriptions,  202,  204,  213,  221, 
227,  229,  237,  238,  244, 
259,  263,  268,  270,  271, 
273,  284,  285. 

James  the  Apostle,  9. 

James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 

r    33.  43,  145. 

In  Tradition,  175,  176,  177, 
185- 

Paul  and,  25,  55,  143. 
Jason,  69,  70,  71,  104,  191,  197, 

241,  242. 

In  Tradition,  180,  181,  183, 

242,  254,  273. 
Jerusalem,  3,  4,  9,  14,  16,  29, 

64,    175,    176,    177,    180, 

181,  185,  203,  211,  281. 
Antioch  compared  with,  34. 
Paul's  early  life  in,  16,  17, 

24. 

Paul's  visits  to,  see  Paul. 
See  also  Apostolic  Council 

and  Collection,  The  Great. 
Jesus  Christ,  Paul's  knowledge 

of,  see  Paul. 
Jesus   Justus,    114,    116,    189, 

197,  210,  242,  243. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 

212,  243,  272. 
Jews  in  Antioch,  33,  36,  37,  149, 

150. 

Colossae,  116,  117. 
Corinth,  78,  163. 
Crete,  127,  282. 
Galatia,  112,  149,  150. 
Philippi,  70,  122. 
Rome,  114,   115,  117,   122, 

207,  243,  251. 
Thessalonica,  71,  72,  112. 
John  the  Apostle,  15,  33,  143, 

145- 

John  Mark,  see  Mark. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  61. 
Judaea,  4,  14. 


Judaism  and  Judaisers,  i,  5, 
10,  13,  15,  18,  31,  33,  36, 
50,  54-58,  60,  94,  95,  112, 

122,   150,   163. 

Judas,  of  Damascus,  20. 
Judas    Barsabbas,    4,    56,    64, 

243,  244,  271. 

Julia,  195,  196,  221,  244,  263. 
Julius  the  Centurion,  113. 
Junias,  4,  36,  103,  190,  191,  197, 

198,  203,  244. 
In  Tradition,  204,  244. 
Justification  by  faith,  55,  151. 

Kinsmen,  191,  203. 

Labour  in  the  Lord,  191,  198. 
Laodicea,   186,   198,   199,   209, 

210,  246,  256. 
Epaphras     as     founder     of 

Church  of,  116,  230. 
Epistle  to,  117. 
Paul  and,  88,  117,  119. 
Laodicea   in   Syria,    180,    181, 

183.   . 

Letter-writing,   see   Amanuen 
ses  and  Messengers. 
Linus,  195,  196,  198,  199,  222, 

245,  268,  269. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  183, 
185,  237,  238,  245,  259, 
264. 
Lois,   53,    171,   233,   245,   246, 

278. 

In  Tradition,  185,  246. 
Lucius   of   Corinth,    104,    191, 

197,  246. 
In  Tradition,  180,  183,  185, 

246. 
Lucius  of  Cyrene,  28,  35,  246. 

In  Tradition,  246. 
Lugdunum,  177,  183,  226. 
Luke,  105,  108,  132,  152,  154, 
189,  227,  246,  247,  248, 
277. 
Alleged      author      of      the 

Hebrews,  248. 

As  "  Brother  whose  praise  is 
in  the  Gospel,"  218,  248. 
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Luke,   Dramatic  Art  of,  8,  9, 

15.  39- 

Identified  with  Lucius,  246. 
In  Rome,  22,  115,  117,  125, 

133.  199- 
In  Tradition,  176, 177, 1 80, 

181,  183,  185,  248. 
Native  of  Antioch,  35,  37, 

247. 
Paul  and,  39,  61. 

On  missionary  journeys, 
67,  105,  106,  113,  167, 
168. 

Lycaonia,  52. 
Lycus  Valley,  116,  230. 
Lydia,  68,  69,  227,  248,  249. 

In  Tradition,  249. 
Lystra,  43,  52,  53,  81,  109,  125, 

I3L  134-  148,  I7L  *72. 
180,  181,  182,  212,  225, 
278. 

Paul  at,  43,  52,  53,  109,  148, 
233,  245,  278,  279,  280. 

Macedonia,  67,  68,  99,  101,  105, 
125,  129,  148,  149,  157- 
160,  162,  163,  164,  165- 
168,  169,  170,  180,  181, 
184,  186,  202,  210,  217, 
227,  232,  281,  285. 
Paul  in,  67-73,  99,  105.  I25> 
129,  149,  162-165,  169, 
170,  227. 

Man  of  Macedonia,  67,  217. 
Manaen,  35,  36,  249,  250. 
Marathon,  176,  177,  184,  264. 
Marathones  (in  Tradition),  186. 
Mark,  85,  189,   193,  197.   J99, 

210,  227,  242,  250-253. 
Desertion  of,  40-45,  50,  60, 

251,  271. 
Family  of,  250. 
Founder     of     Church     in 

Egypt,  252. 
Gospel  of,  44,  45. 
In  Antioch,  35. 
In  Colossae,  117,  125,  172, 

252. 

In  Cyprus,  3,  38-45,  251. 
In  Egypt,  178,  216. 


Mark,  In  Galatia,  45,  60,  125. 
In  Jerusalem,  4,  14,  25,  35, 

4i»  J45- 

In  Rome,  115,  216,  252. 
In  Tradition,  176  (Marinus), 
177,   178,   179,   183,  185, 
252,  253,  286. 
Related  to  Barnabas,  35,  41, 

117,  176. 
Relations    with    Barnabas, 

35,  40,  41-44,  214,  250. 
Relations  with  Paul,  3,  37- 

45,  115,  134,  250. 
Relations    with    Peter,    14, 

35,  40-45,  250,  252. 
Mary,  of  Rome,  191,  192,  197, 

198,  253,  260. 
Matthias    (in   Tradition),    175, 

176,  177. 
Mayence,  225. 
Mediolanum,  176,  177,  182, 

205. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  3,  124,  125, 

137- 

Megara,  180,  183,  239. 

Messengers  of  Paul,  3,  91,  92, 
117-119,  155-165  (pas 
sim),  171,  217-220,  225, 
235,  257,  265,  281,  284, 
286. 

Messiah,  Belief  in  the,  i,  6,  13, 
17,  18,  72,  85,  87. 

Miletus,  89,  1 06,  126,  131,  172, 
173,  283. 

Minister,  192,  193,  284. 

Missionary  Policy  of  Paul,  see 
Paul. 

Mnason,  28,  69,  107,  254. 

In  Tradition,  183,  242,  254, 

273- 
Myra,  113,  211. 

Names  of  converts,  mention  of, 

.3,  52,  53- 
Narcissus,  255. 

Household  of,  197,  198,  204, 

221,  240. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 

202,  255,  275,  285. 
Neapolis,  67. 
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Nereus,  195,  196,  198,  199,  221, 

244.  255. 

In  Tradition,  184,  255. 
Nicanor    (in    Tradition),    175, 

176,  177. 

Nicetas  (in  Tradition),  186. 
Nicolas  (in  Tradition),  175,  180, 

181. 

Nicomedia,  175,  176,  177. 
Nicopolis,   125,  126,   128,   131, 

282. 

Nitritis,  179,  183,  240. 
Nymphas,  88,  198,  199,  256. 
In  Tradition,  184,  232,  256. 

Odessus,  176,  177,  182,  202. 
Olympas,    195,    196,    198,    199, 

244,  256. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  178, 

179,  184,  256,  270,  273, 

278. 
Onesimus,  85,  92,  116,  117,  119, 

188,  193,  207,  209,  257, 

260,  277. 
In  Tradition,  184,  186,  207, 

210,  257,  261. 
Onesiphorus,  50,  51,  88,   132, 

133,   172,   193,  239,  258, 

259- 
In  Tradition,  180,  184,  206, 

259,  274,  282,  285. 
Originality  of  Paul,  see  Paul. 

Paneas,  178,  179,  183,  232. 
Pannonia,  182,  204. 
Paphos,  38,  41,  42. 
Parmenas  (in  Tradition),  175, 

176,  177. 

Patrae,  178,  183,  240. 
Patrobas,  198,  199,  221,  259. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 

237,  238,  245,  259,  264. 
Paul. 

Acts,  a  biography  of,  8, 9, 10, 

61. 

Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  i, 
29,  33,  38,  61,  62,  82,  102, 
103,  118,  137. 

Apostolic  calling,  17,  22,  23, 
28,  39. 


Paul,  Apostolic  dignity,  defence 
of,  55,  59,  77.  78,  94.  95. 

IOO,   IOI. 

Appearance  of,  16. 
Apprenticeship  of,  2,  3,  20- 
45,    136,    137,    149,    213, 
214. 
Character  of,  17-19,  49,  57, 

59,  73,  142-145,  150. 
Abhorrence    of    solitude, 
21,  22,  73,  74,  87,  114, 
115,  132,  134. 
Conversion  of,    19,   20,   24, 

33.  59,  203. 

Disciples  of,  see  Disciples. 
Epistles,    how   written,    see 

Amanuenses. 
Hero  of  Luke,  39,  61. 
Imprisonments  of, 
In  Caesarea,  108. 
In  Rome,  First,  114-124, 
191,  211,  227,  230,  233, 
242,     248,     257,     280, 
284, 

In  Rome,  Second,  22, 132- 
137,  201,  221,  227,  232, 
239,  248,  258,  265,  280, 
284. 
In  Jerusalem. 

First  visit,  24-27,  59,  143, 

213. 

Second  visit  (private),  32, 
34.    35.   59,    128,    141- 
145,  213,  281. 
Third  visit  (relief),  31-34, 

141-145,213. 
Fourth  visit,  54,  55. 
Final  visit,  105-107,  173, 

254,  283,  284. 
Life  (early),  16,  17,  24. 
Peter  and  Paul,  25. 
Influence  of  Barnabas,  24, 

25,  29,  30,  39,  60-63,  82, 
148,  213-215. 

Influence  of  Silas,    14,   67, 

82-84,  271,  272. 
Influence  of  Stephen,  13,  25, 

26,  27. 

Influence  of,  and  on  Apollos, 
87.  93.  94.  161. 
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Paul,    Influence    of,    and    on 

Timothy,  52,  53,  65,  82, 

130,    131,    134-137.    278- 

280. 
Influence  of,  and  on  Titus, 

82,  98,  99,  100,  128,  129, 

134,  280-282. 
Jesus  Christ,  knowledge  of, 

16-19,  23. 
Journeys  of, 

Arabia,  to,  21-23. 

First  Missionary  Journey, 
38-54,  147,  148,  152- 
154,  214,  233,  246,  249, 
251,  276. 

Second  Missionary  Jour 
ney,  64-84,  147,  148, 
248,  249,  271,  272. 

Third  Missionary  Jour 
ney,  87-108,  165-168, 
170,  218,  273. 

Final  Missionary  Jour 
ney,  125-132,  169-173, 

2OI,  225,  26l,  268,  269, 
283. 

See  also  names  of  com 
panions  and  places 
visited. 

Missionary  Policy  of,  47-49, 
103.  See  also  Christian 
ity. 

Order  of  names,  Barnabas 
and,  42-44. 

Originality  of,  47-49. 

Parallelism  with  Peter,  9. 

Party  of,  in  Corinth,  93. 

Pecuniary  help  sent  to,  70, 
71,  74,  76,  120,  121, 
230. 

Persecutions  endured  by, 
23.  25,  26,  52,  53,  54,  58, 
60,  70,  72,  80,  89,  90,  105, 
106,  112,  113,  170,  171, 

208. 

Philip  and,  14,  15. 
Preaching  of,  to  Jews,  21, 

23,  25,  26,  28,  71,  77,  81, 

88,  114. 
Preaching  of,  to  Hellenists, 

25,  26,  30. 


Paul,  Preaching  of,  to  Gentiles, 

20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  29,  37, 

44,  56,  70,  71,  78,  88,  124, 

137,  148,  150. 
Prophetic  gifts  of,  36,  65. 
Quarrel  with  Barnabas,  see 

Barnabas. 
Quarrel     with     Peter,     see 

Peter. 
Roman   citizenship   of,    16, 

39,    109,    no.      See   also 

Roman  Law  and  Officials. 
Saul  also  called,  39. 
Trial     (first    legal)     of,     in 

Rome,  114,  120-125,  201. 
Visions  of,  20,  26,  27,  28,  29, 

32,  67,  79,  83,  100. 
Voyage  to  Rome,  113,  114, 

211,  248. 
Perga,  40,  49. 
Pergamos,  185. 
Persis,  187,  188,  191,  192,  198, 

259,  260. 

Peter,  14,  36,  69,  94,  143,  145. 
Christianity  and,  4-6,  15,  17, 

56. 
Conversion  of  Cornelius,  14, 

30.  36,  57- 
Knowledge  of  Paul's  letters, 

108. 

Mark  and,  see  Mark. 
Place  in  the  Acts,  9. 
Quarrel  with  Saul,  see  Paul. 
Philadelphia,  185. 
Philemon,  88,    125,    189,    195, 
196,  207,  209,  211,  229, 

260,  261. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 

186,  207,  210,  261. 
Philemon,  Epistle  to,  119. 
Date,  123. 
Wholly  written  by  Paul,  58, 

119. 

Philetus,  113,  240,  261. 
Philip,  9,  69,  106,  108,  227,  261- 

263. 

In  Samaria,  14,  28. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  184, 

262,  263. 
Place  in  the  Acts,  15. 
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Philip,  Work  of,  its  importance, 

14,  15,  262. 
Philippi,  67,  68,  69,  71,  73,  77, 

105,  109,   no,   113,   120, 

122,     123,    125,    154,    223, 

233.  238. 

Paul  at,  67-70,  105,  109-113 

(passim),  125. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  58, 
92,    113,    118,    120,    122, 
125,  188,  220,  221,  223. 
Bearers  of,  92,  121,  231. 
Date,  123,  223. 
Occasion,  120,  121. 
Philippopolis,  1 78, 1 79, 1 83, 238. 
Philologus,  195,  196,  198,  199, 
221,  238,  244,  255,  263, 
264. 

In  Tradition,  180,  181,  184, 
237,  238,  245,  259,  263, 
264. 
Phlegon,  198,  199,  264. 

In  Tradition,  176,  177,  184, 

213,  239,  264. 
Phoebe,  69,  85,  92,   104,   193, 

264,  265. 

In  Tradition,  265. 
Phoenicia,  146,  186. 
Phrygia,  87,  118,  186,  207. 
Phygelus,  88,  132,  265,  266. 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  184, 

266. 
Politarchs,  242. 

Mention  on  inscriptions,  227, 

237,  271,  273. 
Pontus,  81,  207. 
Poor-relief,  7,  10,  n,  12,  32,  34- 

35,87,  144,  145,214. 

Prisca  or  Priscilla,  69,  76,  81, 

86,    102,    103,    no,    172, 

189,   190,   195,   196,  197, 

198,  207,  208,  227,  229, 

266,  267  (see  also  Aquila) . 

In  Tradition,  208,  267,  269. 

Prochorus  (in  Tradition),  175, 

176,  177. 
Prophets,  32. 

Teachers  and,  at  Antioch, 

35,  36,  38. 
Paul  as  a  Prophet,  36. 


Proselytes,  xx,  15,  17,  28,  in. 
Pudens,  195,  196,  198,  199,  222, 

245,  268,  269. 
Identification  of,  268,  269. 
In  Tradition,  180,  181,  184, 

211,  269,  283. 
Puteoli,  114,  178,  179,  184,  259. 

Quartus,  79,  104,  188,  270. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 
256,  270,  273,  278. 

Reformation  Movement,  6,  10. 

Relationship  of  Blood,  195, 196. 

of  the  Church  or  Community, 

198,  199. 

of  the  Household,  197,  198. 
of  the  Race,  197. 
Resurrection,    Denial    of    the, 

240,  241. 
Revelation,   26,   32,   100,    141, 

142,  144. 
Rhegium,  114. 

Rhodion  (in  Tradition),  175, 
178,  179,  256,  270,  273, 
278. 

Roman  Empire  and  Paul,  9,  16, 
47-49,  81,   109-112,   113, 
U5.  123. 
Law  and  Paul,  81,  no,  in, 

112,  115,  123. 
Officials  and  Paul,  38,  39,  41, 

70,   72,   80,  99,   108-110, 

113,  123,  192. 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  18,  79, 

92,    150,    151,    157,    195- 

199,  221,  230. 

Amanuensis  of,  58,  77,  104. 
Bearer  of,  92,  104,  265. 
Contents,  102-104. 
Date,  102,  146,  172. 
Occasion,  102. 
Relation  to  Galatians,  150, 

151- 

Rome,  9,  70,  76,  in,  125,  132, 
172,  178,  179,  183,  185, 

211,  222,  245. 

Jews  in,  see  Jews. 
Origin  of  Church   in,    102, 
103,  124,  204. 
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Rome,  Paul  and,  102,  105,  207, 

208. 
Paul  in,    114-125,    132-137, 

172. 
Rufus,  69,  103,  188,  198,  221, 

270,271. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 
271. 

Salamis,  38. 

Samaria,  4,  14,  145,  146,  175, 

180,  181,  262. 
Samaritans,  14,  15. 
Sardica,  178,  183,  224. 
Sardinia,  183. 

Satan  (i  Thess.  218),  72,  73,  78  ; 
(i  Tim.  i19-  20),  201,  240, 
241. 

Sceva,  Sons  of,  88,  89. 
Secundus,    71,    105,    167,    168, 

219,  220,  237,  271. 
Seleucia,  38,  51. 
Sergius  Paulus,  38. 
Servant,  193,  194. 
Seven,  The,  8,  n,  12,  14,  261. 
Seventy  Disciples,  Lists  of,  see 

Disciples. 
Sidon,  113. 

Silas,  56,  271,  272,  277. 
At  Antioch,  64,  82. 
At  Athens,  73,  152-154. 
At  Corinth,  76,  77,  152-154. 
At  Jerusalem,  4,  80. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  184, 

272. 

Influence  on  Paul,  see  Paul. 
On  Second  Missionary  Jour 
ney,  22,  64-81,  no,  147, 
148,  152-154. 
Prophecy  and,  36,  64-67,  82- 

84,  271,  272. 
Silvanus,  see  Silas. 
Sinope,  180,  181,  184,  263. 
Slave-girl  of  Philippi,  69,  70. 
Smyrna,  176, 182, 185,  205,  246. 
Soli,  175,  177. 
Solomon's  Porch,  6. 
Sopater  (or  Sosipater),  72,  104, 
105,  167,  168,   191,  197, 
219,  220,  272,  273. 


Sopater  (or  Sosipater),  In  Tradi 
tion,  180,  181,  184,  242, 
254.  256,  270,  273,  278. 

Sosthenes,    80,    97,    188,    273, 

274. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 
206,  259,  274,  285. 

Spain,  62,  124,  125,  126,  180, 
182,  204,  225,  257. 

Stachys,    103,    187,    188,    197, 

198,  221,  260,  274,  275. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  184, 

202,  255,  274,  275,  285. 
Stephanas,  78,  85,  92,  96,  97, 
104,   158,   192,   193,   197, 

199,  200,  219,  235,  275, 
276. 

In  Tradition,  184,  276. 
Stephen,  9,  12,  13,  16,  17,  61, 

145- 

In  Tradition,  175,  176,  177. 
Influence  on  Paul,   13,  25- 

27. 
Strateas    (in    Tradition),    185, 

246. 

Susa,  181,  182,  204. 
Symeon  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Symeon  Niger,  28,  35,  276. 

In  Tradition,  184,  276. 

Synagogue,  10,  13,  21,  38,  41, 

42,  44,  70,  71,  74,  76,  78, 

81,  88,  in,  112,  150,  282. 

Syntyche,   68,    124,    196,   223, 

231,  233,  249,  276,  277. 
In  Tradition,  277. 
Synzygus,  194,  277,  278. 
Syracuse,  114. 
Syria,  28,  29,  57,  64,  82,  104. 

Tarsus,  16,  21,  27-31,  75,  180, 

181,  183,  213,  240,  242. 
Taurus  Mountains,  41,  65. 
Tertius,  58,  79,  104,  278. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 

212,  243,  256,  270,  273, 

278. 
Thaddaeus  (in  Tradition),  175, 

180,  181. 

Thebes,  178,  179,  184,  271. 
Thecla,  50,  51. 
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Theophilus  (in  Tradition),  185. 

Thessalonica,    70,    72,    73,   99, 

109,   no,   112,   125,   132, 

176,  177,  184,  210,  227, 
242,  279. 

Thessalonians,  Epistles  to  the, 

58,  112,  152. 
First,  77,  153. 
Second,  80. 

Tholmessa,  179,  184,  270. 
Thorn  in  the  flesh,  202. 
Thyatira,  68,  248. 
Timon  (in  Tradition),  175,  176, 

177. 
Timothy,  49,  58,  77,  83,  85,  99, 

105,   118,   187,  188,   189, 

193.  J99,  201,  222,  23O, 
232,  239,  277,  278-280, 
284. 

At  Athens,  73,  152-154. 

AtBeroea,  72,  77. 

At  Corinth,  76,  77,  81,  92, 

97,  98,  104,  152-154,  157- 

159,  161,  170. 
At   Ephesus,    81,    87,    125, 

129,  130,   161,   165,  169, 

170. 
At  Lystra,  52,  53,  54,   81, 

131,   134,   170,   171,  225, 

233- 

At  Philippi,  67-70,  125. 
At  Rome,  115,  123. 
Call  of,  its  importance,  2,  3, 

52,53,65,83,  130. 
Character  of,  136,  137. 
Circumcision  of,  66,  233. 
Collection,  The  Great,  and, 

156-159,  167,  168. 
Conversion  of,  53. 
Destined  Successor  of  Paul, 

82,  83,  134-136. 
In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 

185,  280. 
Influence  of,  and  on  Paul, 

see  Paul. 
Mission    to    Corinth    from 

Ephesus,  92,  97,  157-159, 

232. 
Mission  to  Macedonia  from 

Ephesus,  157-159,  165. 


Timothy,    Mission    to  Thessa 
lonica  from  Athens,    73, 

152-154- 
Report  from  Corinth,  97, 

98,  163. 
Report  from  Thessalonica, 

Second  Missionary  Journey, 

on,  22,  65,  73,  77,  135. 
Timothy,  Epistles  to,  281. 
First,  125,  129,  130. 
Second,  50,   120,   125,   134- 

136- 
Titus,  49,  50,  51,  85,  92,  199, 

210,  218,  280-282,  284. 
Character  of,  129,  136. 
Circumcision  of,  127. 
Collection,  The  Great,  and, 

see  Collection. 
In  Corinth,  91,  92,  97,  98, 

128,  129,  156-165. 
In  Crete,  126-129,  212. 
In  Dalmatia,  134,  225. 
In  Jerusalem,  33,  142,  143. 
In  Tradition,  50,  181,  184, 

185,  282. 
Influence  of,  and  on  Paul, 

see  Paul. 
Reports  from  Corinth,   97- 

100,  156-165. 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  125,  282. 
Bearers  of,  92,  128,  206,  286. 
Contents  and  Occasion,  127, 

128. 

Date,  128,  212. 
Titus  Justus,  78,  112,  282. 
Tralles,  176,  177,  184,  263. 
Tripoli,  1 86. 
Troas,  67,  82,  83,  99,  105,  106, 

131,  165,  167,  168,  172, 

173,  201,  211,  221,  234, 

235,  271,  280. 
Trophimus,  85,  88,  92,  101,  105, 

107,  131,  167,   168,  173, 

199,  220,  269,  283. 
As     "  the    Brother    whose 

praise  is  in  the  Gospel," 

218,  219. 
In  Tradition,  180,  184,  211, 

269,  283. 
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Tryphasna,  191,  192,  195,  196, 
198,  221,  260,  283.  284. 

Tryphagna  (Queen),  51,  284. 

Tryphosa,  191,  192,  195,  196, 

198,  221,  260,  283,  284. 
Life  of,  283,  284. 

Tychicus,  85,  88,  92,  105,  115, 
117,  118,  134,  167,  168, 
171,  188,  189,  193,  199, 
212,  225,  284,  285. 
In  Tradition,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  181,  184,  206, 
259,  274,  284,  285. 

Tyrannus,  88,  90. 

Tyre,  106. 

Ulyssipolis,  202. 
Urbania,  178,  182,  213. 
Urbanus,    103,    189,    190,    197, 
198,  221,  285. 


Urbanus,  In  Tradition,  180, 
181,  184,  202,  255,  275, 
285. 


Vienne,  225. 

Visions  of  Paul,  see  Paul. 


We-sections,    see   Acts   of   the 

Apostles. 
Widows,  68,  130,  254. 

Yoke-fellow,  see  Synzygus. 

Zaccheus  (in  Tradition),  185. 
Zenas,   85,  92,   128,   206,  285, 

286. 

In  Tradition,  178,  179,  184, 
253,  286. 
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Abu-1-Barakat's  List  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples,  174, 
175,  177,  179,  181-184, 
200-286  (passim). 

Ada  Sanctorum,  200-286  (pas 
sim)  . 

Acts  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
271. 

Acts  of  Barnabas,  216. 

Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  16,  50, 
51,  201,  227,  239,  258, 
282,  284,  286. 

Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  270. 

Adamantius,  183. 

Allen,  5.  Matthew,  45. 

Ambrosiaster,  209,  236,  239, 
241,  258. 

Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  258. 

Anselm,  221,  241. 

Apostolic  Constitutions,  185, 
1 86,  200-286  (passim). 

Aquinas,  S.  Thomas,  241. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  3,  62,  215. 
Bartlet,    Apostolic    Age,     161, 

215- 

Baur,  234. 
Budge,      Contendings     of     the 

Apostles,  248. 

Chase,  The  Credibility  of  the 
Acts,  6. 

Chronicon  Paschale,  174,  175, 
182-184,  200-284  (pas 
sim]  . 

Chrysostom,  5,  39,  187,  189, 
190,  202,  203,  204,  207, 

2O9,    2IO,    211,  219,  226, 

227,    228,    229,  231,  239, 

241,    242,    244,  245,  256, 

258,    260,    264,  266,  273, 
280,  282,  286. 


Clement,  Corinthians  (ed .  Light- 
foot),  68,  69,  86,  92,  222, 

223,  235,  236,  276. 
Clement    of    Alexandria,    182, 

215,  242,  262,  277. 
Clementine  Homilies,  216. 
Clementine  Recognitions,  216. 

Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  39, 

216,  250. 
Didache,  32,  68. 
Dobschiitz,    Christian    Life   in 

the  Primitive  Church,  63, 
200,  236. 

Dorotheus,  Pseudo-,  174,  175, 
176,  178,  180,  182-184, 
200-286  (passim]. 

Ephraem  of  Syria,  252. 
Epiphanius,  182,  183,  184,  205, 

224,  225,  228;  241,  245, 
247,  253,  276. 

Eusebius,  H.E.,  4,  31,  182,  184, 
215,  223,  224,  225,  228, 
245,  247,  248,  250,  252, 
262,  274,  280,  282. 

Farrar,  The  Life  of  S.  Paul,  30. 

Gifford,  Romans,  265. 
Godet,  Romans,  194,  278. 

Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician, 

247.  254. 
Hasting's    Dictionary     of    the 

Bible,  15, 16,126, 160,  202, 

206,  215,  250,  256,  263. 
Hippolytus,  List  of  the  Seventy 

Disciples,    175,    182-184, 

200-286  (passim). 
Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  7,  n 

37.  65,  66,  193. 
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Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  6, 

29,  33,  150. 

Prolegomena  to  Romans  and 
Ephesians,  47,  103,  105, 
204,  266,  269. 

Ignatius,  32,  92,  218,  257. 
Irenaeus,  223,  224,  225. 

Jerome,  209,  215,  218,  224,  226, 

229,  247,  252, 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 

248. 
Julius  Africanus,  247. 

Knowling  on  the  Acts,  5,36,205. 

Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  S. 

Paul,  xx,  21,  86,  153,  162. 

Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  126, 

230,  237. 

Clement,  see  Clement. 
Colossians,    210,    230,    256, 

263,  284. 
Galatians,  21,   27,   58,   141, 

144.  150. 
Philippians,  59,  69,  70,  202, 

211,    212,    22O,    221,    223, 
237»  259. 

Martial,  222. 

Marucchi,  269. 

McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  15,  53, 

121,  162,  203,  215- 

Menologium  Basilianum,  200- 

286  (passim). 
Meyer,  21,  208,  229,  231,  237, 

256,  266,  285. 
Milligan,  Thessalonians,  59, 

153,  154- 

Nicephorus,  H.E.,  183,  228. 

Oecumenius,  219. 
Origen,  203,  204,  215,  224,  236, 
246,  248. 

Papias,  250. 
Plummer,  5.  Luke,  247. 
Polycarp,  86,  92,  176. 


Rackham,     The    Acts    of    the 

Apostles,  9. 
Ramsay,    The    Church    in    the 

Roman   Empire,    16,    50, 

52,  69. 
S.  Paul  the  Traveller,  16,  27, 

28,  32,  39,  217,  226,  227, 

254- 

Renan,  62,  249. 
Robertson    and    Plummer,    / 

Corinthians,  200,  276. 

Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans, 

*9,    IO3>    I04>    T^9'    T94» 
202,  207,  229,  255,  265. 
Schiirer,    The    Jewish    People, 

273- 

Shepherd  of  Hermas,  69,  92, 
238. 

Stanley,  2  Corinthians,  217- 
220,  284. 

Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  His 
torical  Documents,  9. 

Suetonius,  207,  231. 

Swete,  5.  Mark,  251,  252. 

Tacitus,  255,  259. 
Tertullian,  239,  241. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,   171, 

204,  207,  209,  226,  282, 

286. 
Theodoret,  201,  207,  209,  219, 

226,  232,  241,  256,  277. 
Theophylact,  207,  209,  241. 

Vincent,  Philippians,  231. 

Weiss,  Paul  and  Jesus,  17,  18. 
Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age,  7, 

19,  39,  75,  188,  200,  203, 

219,  233. 

Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  N.T., 
36,  58,  65,  83,  119,  126, 
156,  160,  161,  203,  204, 
207,  210,  237,  243,  247, 
253,  256,  258,  260,  261, 
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